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THE  FIRE  OF  THIRTY-SEVEN. 

The  14th  of  January,  1837,  fell  on  a  Saturday,  as 
it  does  in  1899,  sixty-two  years  later,  when  those  who 
have  even  a  faint  recollection  of  the  eventful  night  of 
that  day  are  now  among  'our  very  oldest  inhabitants. 
That  Saturday  night  was  one  of  the  coldest  which  had 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of 
what  would  have  come  down  in  history  as  the  great 
fire  of  St.  John,  had  it  not  been  for  the  still  more  mem- 
orable calamity  ol  the  20th  of  June,  1877. 

Three-score  years  ago,  nearly  all  the  mercantile 
houses  of  St.  John  were  near  the  harbor  front,  and 
most  of  them  in  the  limited  area  between  and  including 
Prince  William  street  and  the  wharves  to  the  westward. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  prominent  houses  in  King 
street,  on  Market  square,  the  North  wharf,  Nelson  and 
Dock  streets,  etc.,  but  the  wealth  of  the  community 
was  largely  represented  in  the  district  first  named.  U 
did  not  look  like  a  wealthy  place,  however,  for  nearly 
all  the  buildings  were  of  wood,  and  most  of  them  dated 
back  to  the  early  years  of  the  city,  yet  they  held  vast 
stores  of  merchandize,  much  of  it  brought  hither  from 
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foreign  countries  in  the  vessels  of  the  more  prosperous 
of  these  merchants.  On  the  morning-  of  the  14th  of 
January,  1837,  a  million  dollars  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  buy  these  old  wooden  structures  and  their  contents. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  the  whole  of  this  busy  district 
was  a  smoking  ruin.  In  a  few  hours  many  were 
deprived  of  all  they  had  possessed,  and  some  who  had 
been  prosperous  merchants  remained  broken  in  fortune 
to  the  end  of  their  days. 

The  fire  started  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  the  store  of  Robertson  &  Hatton,  Peters 
wharf,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Ward  street.  It 
began  in  the  second  story  of  the  wooden  building  and 
the  cause  of  it  is  not  known,  though  there  were  several 
theories  at  the  time.  In  a  very  few  moments  the  flames 
were  bursting  through  the  roof  and  the  citizens  were 
hurrying  to  the  spot  in  response  to  the  clanging  of  the 
bell  at  the  head  of  the  Market  slip.  There  was  a  fire 
department  in  those  days,  but  it  was  of  a  very  primi- 
tive kind,  the  engine  being  the  old  fashioned  machines 
which  pumped  the  water  poured  into  them  from  lines 
of  buckets.  When  an  alarm  was  given  the  citizens 
went  to  the  place  where  the  fire  was,  the  blaze  being 
generally  large  enough  to  guide  them,  and  each  citizen 
was  supposed  to  carry  the  two  leather  buckets  which 
the  city  by-law  compelled  him  to  provide.  The  line  of 
buckets  was  formed  to  the  nearest  wells,  or  to  the  har- 
bor when  the  fire  was  near  the  water  front  and  the 
tide  was  in,  and  a  short  time  sufficed  to  show  whether 
the  fire  or  fire  department  was  ^  conquer.  In  this 
particular  instance,  the  problem  wa  solved  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  propounded.  With  a  vigorous  head- 
way to  the  blaze,  a  bitterly  cold  night  and  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water,  the  firemen  were  soon  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  the  question  was  simply  one  of  trying  to 
save  the  p-'oods  and  effects  from  the  other  buildings  in 
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the  vicinity.  There  was  no  hope  of  extinguishing-  the 
fire.  The  tide  was  going  out,  but  even  had  it  been 
high  it  could  not  have  availed.  The  thermometer  was 
below  zero,  and  a  keen  north-west  wind  froze  every- 
thing before  it.  The  engines,  clogged  with  ice,  were 
soon  rendered  useless,  and  in  dismay  at  the  prospect, 
men  lost  their  heads  and  worked  with  an  utter  lack  of 
method  or  system.  Large  quantities  of  goods  were 
thrown  on  and  over  the  wharves  or  taken  to  the  Mar- 
ket square  for  safety,  but  still  larger  quantities  were 
left  to  burn.  In  other  instances  boats  were  at  hand  to 
take  goods,  but  so  far  as  the  owners  were  concerned 
little  was  saved  in  this  way.  As  the  flames  advanced, 
numbers  of  boats  came  across  from  Strait  Shore  and 
Carleton,  loaded  whatever  could  be  picked  up  and  went 
back,  the  boatmen  appropriating  their  finds  for  their 
own  use.  From  the  amount  of  thieving  that  was  done 
that  night,  some  of  the  Carleton  people  were  compared 
to  Algerine  pirates,  and  the  term  *'  Algerine"  was  for 
many  years  a  nick-name  for  the  dwellers  on  the  west 
side  of  the  harbor. 

"he  military,  however,  wrere  of  great  service  that 
night  in  preventing  still  greater  depredations.  The 
men  of  the  43rd  regiment  and  of  the  artillery  were  early 
on  hand  with  the  ordnance  engine,  but  while  the  appar- 
atus was  of  limited  usefulness,  the  men,  working  coolly 
and  with  system,  were  of  material  aid,  both  in  rescuing 
goods  from  the  flames  and  in  guarding  them. 

Sweeping  easterly  up  Peters  wharf,  the  flames 
seized  the  building  owned  by  John  Walker,  which  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Water  street  and  what  is  now  known 
as  Jardine's  alley,  where  the  present  Jardine  building 
stands.  Then  the  fire  went  south  along  Water  street, 
as  far  as  the  present  Magee  building  on  the  west  and 
to  the  Disbrow  brick  building,  adjoining  the  present 
post  office,  on  the  east    side.     The  Disbrow    building 
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was  burned  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Brint,  adjoining-  it  on 
the  south  was  badly  damaged. 

All  this  time  the  fire  was  advancing-  rapidly  in 
other  directions.  To  the  north  it  burned  everything" 
before  it  on  Ward  and  Water  streets  and  the  South 
wharf.  Extending  to  Prince  William  street,  it  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  that  thoroughfare  from  Market  square 
to  the  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  on  one  side,  and  from 
Miss  Farley's,  the  second  building  north  of  Church 
street,  to  Miss  Boyd's,  on  the  lot  south  of  the  present 
city  hall,  where  the  Jarvis  building  now  stands.  The 
buildings  between  Miss  Farley's  and  the  corner  of  King 
street  were  not  destroyed,  but  within  the  bounds  previ- 
ously mentioned — Prince  William  street,  Dock  street, 
South  wharf,  Ward  street,  Peters  and  '^nnston 
wharves — every  building  but  one  was  burned.  That 
exception  was  the  brick  building  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  square  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  telephone  office,  and  its  preservation  was  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  iron  shutters  on  the  rear  windows. 
The  building  was  occupied  by  C.  R.  Jarvis,  merchant, 
and  by  Neville  Parker  and  John  H.  Gray,  attorneys. 

During  the  progress  of  the  fire  the  sight  was  a 
terrible  one.  The  wooden  buildings,  some  of  which 
were  four  stories  high,  burned  with  a  blaze  that  lighted 
up  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  and  the  reflection 
could  be  seen  over  the  whole  country  for  a  distance  of 
many  miles.  It  was  noticed  at  Fredericton,  for  instance, 
and  for  a  long  distance  in  various  other  directions. 
The  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tire  were  littered  with 
all  kinds  of  moveable  property,  and  here  and  there  were 
•shivering  wretches  striving  to  guard  what  in  many 
cases  was  all  that  remained  of  their  earthly  possessions. 
Daylight  added  to  the  horror  of  the  scene  when  it 
revealed  the  extent  of  the  desolation  over  what  had 
been  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
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The  number  of  buildings  destroyed  in  this  fire  was 
115,  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at  about  a  million 
dollars.      Not  a  third  of  this  was  covered  by  insurance. 

The  advertisements  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  following  week  show  various  moods  on 
the  part  of  the  advertisers.  Some  are  new  business 
announcements,  others  are  expressions  of  thanks  to 
Providence  and  the  public,  while  a  lew  are  in  the 
nature  of  inquiries  for  lost  articles.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  one  that  is  of  special  interest  at  this  day,  in  view 
of  the  recent  fire  experience  of  what  is  now  the  firm  of 
J.  &  A.  McMillan: 


OHN   MCMILLAN    begs  to  acquaint  his    friends 
I      and   the    public    that    he    has    removed    to     the 


J 


Store  next  adjoining-  Mr.  Grozier's  in  the  Mark*. 
Square,  where  he  offers  for  sale  the  remain  «ji 
his  Stock  of  Books  and  Stationery  saved  from  the 
conflagration  of  Saturday  last,  and  respectfully 
solicits  a  share  of  the  patronage  so  lib- 
erally bestowed  on  him. 

The  McMillan  store  was  on  the  same  lot  in   Prince 

William  street  as  it  is  now.      It  was  after  this  fire  that 

it    adopted    the  title  of  "  Phoenix   House,"  disused  in 

recent  years,  but  a  title  very  applicable  even  to  this  day. 

The  firm  has  been  burned  out  eight  times  in  the  course 

of  its  long  existence. 

I  The  most  devoutly  expressed  notice  is  that  of  Mr. 

Nathan  S.  Demill,   who  kept  in   Water  street  next  to 

Tisdale's  corner,  the  second  lot  from  the   South  wharf. 

He  says: 

ITH  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  to  that  gracious 
God,  whose  controlling  hand  he  desires  most 
explicitly  to  acknowledge  in  this  and  ever.'  other 
event  of  his  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  s:ncere 
thanks  to  many  kind  friends  who  came  to  render 
him  their  assistance  at  the  last  awful  visitation  that 
has  been  permitted  to  fall  upon  this  city;  the  sub- 
scriber begs  to  state  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
preserve  the  greater  part  of  his  stock  of  hardware, 
&c,  and  also  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  re- 
commenced his  business  in  Dock  street,  in  the  store 
recently  occupied  by  \V.  A.  Robertson,  the  second 
door  above  Messrs.  Owens  «St  Duncan. 

N.  S.  DEMILL. 
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All  the  buildings  burned  were  not  of  wood.  The 
Disbrow  premises,  at  the  rear  of  the  Bank  of  New 
Brunswick,  were  of  brick;  Walker's  building-,  Water 
street,  was  of  stone,  and  several  of  the  others  were  of 
brick.  The  fire  was  prevented  from  extending-  to  the 
corner  of  King-  street  by  a  brick  wall,  and  Nethery's 
brick  house  stopped  its  way  up  Church  street.  The 
Bank  of  New  Brunswick  proved  an  effectual  barrier  on 
Prince  William  street,  and  the  City  Bank,  where  the 
Barnhill  building-  now  is,  also  resisted  the  flames. 

Among-  the  heaviest  losers  was  Barnabas  Tilton, 
who  had  a  flour  and  provision  store  in  Water  street, 
with  a  range  of  sheds  and  warehouses  extending-  in  the 
rear  to  Ward  street.  His  stock  was  valued  at  some 
$60,000,  and  more  than  half  of  it  was  a  total  loss. 
Other  heavy  losers  were  the  Kinnears,  Street  &  Ranney 
and  John  Walker.  Of  all  the  men  .ants  burned  out, 
the  only  firm  remaining-  at  the  pres  ,nt  day,  in  addition 
to  Messrs.  McMillan,  is  that  of  T.  McAvity  &  Sons, 
which  was  then  known  as  Thomas  McAvity  &Co.,  and 
did  business  in  Prince  William  street,  where  the  store 
of  Georg-e  Robertson  is  at  the  present  time. 

A  letter  written  the  day  after  the  fire,  by  a  St.  John 

man  to  a  friend  in   Fredericton,   gives  an  idea    ot   the 

desolation: 

"The  scene  of  horror  on  the  South  Market  wharf  and  in 
Ward  street  is  beyond  description — valuable  goods  to  an  immense 
amount  either  burned  or  destroyed  by  throwing-  over  the  wharves 
— thousands  and  thousands  of  barrels,  puncheons  and  casks  of 
all  kinds  piled  up  in  the  slips — the  streets  choked  up  with  furni- 
ture and  merchandize  of  all  descriptions — men,  women  and 
children  stalking-  about  half  crazed ;  all  tend  to  render  our  city 
lamentable  indeed.  .  .  .  Horrid,  horrid  devastation,  we 
know  not  what  will  be  the  result  of  it  all." 

Mrs.    William    Reynolds,  wife    01    a    well    known 

book-seller,  died    on    the    day  after  the    fire,  and  it  is 

believed  her  death  was  due  to  the  shock  of  that  night 

of  terror. 
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On  the  following-  Thursday  a  public  meeting-  was 
held  at  the  court  house,  at  which  the  mayor,  Hon. 
John  Robertson,  presided.  A  number  of  resolutions 
were  passed,  the  foremost  of  which  was  tor  the  procur- 
ing- of  legislation  providing  that  in  the  future  no 
wooden  building  should  be  erected  in  the  city  with  a 
greater  height  than  twenty  feet  posts  and  a  further 
height  of  fifteen  feet  above  the  top  of  the  posts.  An- 
other resolution  was  to  have  the  width  of  the  South 
wharf  increased  from  25  to  50  feet,  and  that  measures 
be  taken  for  the  widening  of  Water  and  Ward  streets. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  a  subscription  list  be 
opened  for  those  who  had  lost  their  all  by  the  fire,  and 
that  the  legislature  be  asked  for  a  money  grant  for  the 
same  object. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  Major  Slade 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  43rd  regr  lent  and  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  for  the  assistance  they '  ad  rendered 
at  the  fire,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  l/eedom  of  the 
city  be  conferred  on  two  soldiers  of  the  43rd,  who 
peculiarly  distinguished  themselves  in  saving  the  brig- 
antine  Tom.  Cringle  while  it  was  on  fire  at  the  South 
wharf. 

The  legislature  was  then  in  session,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  having  the  fire  law  introduced  and  passed.  The 
government  made  a  grant  of  $4,000  in  aid  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  customs  duties  to  a  considerable  amount 
were  remitted  to  merchants  who  had  lost  goods  on 
which  there  was  no  insurance,  or  where  the  loss  was 
very  great.  Under  this  provision  Robertson  &  Hatton 
received  over  $800,  William  Hammond  over  $3,000, 
John  Walker  $1,375,  an<^  niany  others  smaller  amounts, 
until  at  last  the  legislature  resolved  that  no  more 
petitions  of  this  kind  would  be  entertained.  A  large 
sum  was  given  to  the  sufferers  by  the  governor,  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  from  his  private  purse. 
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Subscription  lists  were  opened  at  Halifax,  Mira- 
michi  and  St.  Andrews,  in  aid  of  the  fire  sufferers,  but 
at  another  public  meeting  held  in  St.  John  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  while  gratitude  was  expressed  for  the  aid  thus 
offered,  it  was  decided  "  that  this  community  cannot 
with  propriety  accept  the  same;  a  sufficient  sum  being 
already  provided  by  the  munificent  grant  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  generous  donation  of  our  worthy  Lieuten- 
ant Governor."  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  refund 
the  money  which  had  been  received  from  the  places 
named.  It  was  further  decided  to  extend  pecuniary 
aid  only  to  those  whose  destitute  situation  called  for 
relief. 

The  community  soon  took  heart  again,  and  the 
work  of  rebuilding  went  forward  rapidly.  Property 
was  held  at  its  former  value,  and  in  some  cases  it 
brought  a  premium.  The  Peters  building,  Market 
square,  which  escaped  the  fire,  was  sold  within  a  week, 
at  auction,  for  88,820.  The  size  of  the  lot  was  2ol/>  by 
25  feet.  Many  of  the  new  buildings  were  of  brick,  but 
enough  wooden  structures  were  put  up  to  be  a  menace 
to  that  part  of  the  city  in  future  years,  and  to  materi- 
ally aid,  forty  years  later,  in  the  spread  of  what  is  now 
the  historic  Great  Fire.  W.  K.  Reynolds. 


A  HALIFAX  MYSTERY. 

(Concluded.) 

The  court  opened  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Justice  Brenton  Halliburton  and  Mr. 
Justice  James  Stewart  were  on  the  bench.  The 
prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  venerable  attorney- 
general,  R.  J.  Uniacke,  then  seventy-one  years  of  age, 
assisted  by  S.  G.  W.  Archibald  and  R.  J.  Uniacke,  Jr., 
and    the  prisoner  was  defended    by  J.  W.   Johnstone, 
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assisted  by  W.  Sawers  and  J.  Uniacke.  The  case 
must  have  forcibly  reminded  the  attorney-general  and 
his  eldest  son  of  the  day,  six  years  before,  when  in  the 
the  same  apartment  the  latter  was  tried  for  having 
killed  an  opponent  on  the  field  of  honor. 

Mr.  Cross  was  arraigned  and  pleaded  Not  guilty. 
A  jury  was  thereupon  impanelled  as  follows  :  Jeffrey 
Flinn,  foreman,  Peter  Hay,  Matthew  Mitchell,  John 
Smith,  David  Fletcher,  Joseph  Keefler,  W.  Hesson 
(Esson?),  William  Bauld,  F.  G.  Harrison,  F.  W. 
Clark,  Henry  Brehm,  and  William  O'Brien. 

The  attorney-general  then  proceeded  to  address 
the  jury.  He  said  the  case  was  one  that  could  not 
fail  to  excite  sensations  of  the  most  painful  nature. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  case  of  a  solitary  and  almost 
friendless  old  man  who  had  been  most  inhumanly 
hurried  into  eternity,  and  on  the  other  that  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  earlier  stage  of  life  and  belonging  to  a  high 
and  honorable  profession,  who  was  involved  in  the 
suspicion  of  having  caused  the  other's  death.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  jurors  patiently  and  impartially  to 
investigate  the  transaction  in  order  that  they  might 
ascertain  the  truth  amidst  the  conflicting  evidence  that 
would  be  adduced,  but,  as  usual,  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
to  give  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  to  the  prisoner.  After 
further  dealing  with  the  duties  of  the  jury,  he  gave  an 
outline  of  the  evidence  which  was  to  be  presented. 
The  address  occupied  some  time  and  was  listened  to 
with  much  attention. 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  put  upon  the 
stand  and  told  what  they  knew  of  the  case:  John 
Ferguson,  of  17  Lower  Water  street,  to  whose  house 
Shea  had  gone  on  Christmas  night  as  before  related; 
the  doctor's  apprentice  to  whom  he  had  applied  for 
lodging;  James  Tolman,  the  sentry  at  the  North 
Barracks,     whom    he    had    also    addressed;    the    two 
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soldiers  who  had  first  seen  the  body;  the  coroner,  and 
James  Crosskill  and  John  West*  who  had  examined 
the  body  and  the  square  in  which  it  had  been  found. 
Their  testimony  agrees  with  the  story  as  so  far  given. 
The  wound  was  described  by  Doctors  John  Stirling 
and  S.  Head,  who  had  conducted  the  autopsy.  Thev 
were  of  opinion  that  it  could  have  been  produced  by  a 
regulation  sword  or  a  knife,  but  not  by  a  bayonet. 
The  person  wTho  gave  the  wound  must  have  stood 
higher  than  the  deceased  or  else  struck  him  when 
down,  for  the  opening  was  downward  and  inclining 
toward  the  breast.  The  blow  had  been  violent  and 
given  by  a  strong  arm,  and  must  have  felled  the  man 
instantly.  He  could  not  possibly  have  walked  subse- 
quently to  the  assault,  for  he  was  an  old,  weak  man, 
and  after  such  a  wound  he  would  faint  immediately, 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  would  cease  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  and  life  would  be  extinct  in  live  or  six.  A  cry 
must  have  been  given  on  receiving  the  blow.  The 
bleeding  was  almost  entirely  internal,  and  under  the 
circumstances  the  drops  seen  in  the  yard  could  not 
have  reached  the  ground  unless  the  body  had  been 
dragged  along,  or  unless  possibly  they  had  dripped 
from  a  weapon. 

There  was  a  stir  of  excitement  when  the  name  of 
Margaret  Hall  was  called,  and  a  young  colored  girl 
walked  to  the  witness  stand.  Every  eye  was  turned 
upon  her,  for  it  was  on  her  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
stood  charged  of  the  awful  crime  of  destroying  a  fellow- 
being.  She  had  already  been  examined  no  less  than 
three  times  and  had  held  most  firmly  to  her  story. 

She  gave  her  age  as  nineteen,  and  said  she  was  a 
native  of  the  United  States  but  had  been  in  Halifax 
about  fifteen  years.  She  had  known  the  prisoner  since 
he  came  to  this  station,  some  six  months  before.  At 
about    ten    o'clock    on     Christmas    night    she    and    a 
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mulatto  girl  had  gone  to  the  officers'  quarters  at  the 
North  Barracks,  and  entered  the  northern  door,  intend- 
ing- to  go  to  Ensign  McDonald's  room.  He  was  not 
at  home,  however,  and  accordingly  they  went  sliding 
on  a  piece  of  ice  near  the  building,  to  while  away  the 
time;  after  which  they  returned  to  the  room  but  still 
found  its  occupant  absent. 

Ensigfn  Hamilton  of  the  Sist,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  spending  the  evening-  with  a  friend,  returned  to 
quarters  about  midnight,  and  found  her  and  her  com- 
panion standing-  in  the  hail.  He  told  them  to  come 
into  his  apartment  until  McDonald  came  home,  which 
they  did,  and  stayed  there  until  nearly  two  o'clock, 
when  they  left  with  the  intention  of  g'oing  to  the  other 
room.  Hearing-,  however,  a  noise  in  the  south  entry, 
the  colored  girl  changed  her  purpose  and  went  along-  a 
passage  that  led  through  the  centre  of  the  garret.  On 
going  down-s.tairs  she  heard  Mr.  Cross  ordering  some- 
one out  of  doors,  with  the  words,  "Be  off!"  She 
recognized  his  voice,  and,  thinking  he  was  turning 
away  a  woman,  was  desirous  to  ascertain  who  it  was. 
Going  a  little  lower  she  could  see  it  was  a  man,  not  a 
woman,  he  had  addressed.  The  prisoner  was  standing 
in  the  entry  with  a  strange  man,  whom  he  was  holding 
by  the  shoulder  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  other 
hand  held  a  candle.  The  stranger  wore  a  blue  jaccet, 
while  Cross  had  on  a  cloak  and  a  cap.  No  one  else 
was  present.  Without  releasing  the  man,  Cross  put 
the  candle  on  the  stairs,  and  in  doing  so  she  obtained 
a  full  view  of  him.  He  then  placed  both  hands  upon 
the  intruder  and  pushed  him  out  of  the  open  door. 
Creeping  downstairs  she  peered  from  the  threshold  and 
saw  Cross  still  pushing  the  man  before  him  toward  the 
well.  She  followed  at  a  distance  and  then  stood  under 
one  of  the  .neighboring  trees,  from  whence,  straining 
her  eyes  in  the  darkness,  she  saw  him  apparently  take 
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both  hands  off  the  man  and  then  push  him  with  some 
force  to  the  ground,  a  little  below  the  well.  As  this 
was  done,  Cross's  cloak  flew  open.  She  could  see  no 
weapon  in  his  hand  or  at  his  side.  During  all  this 
time  the  stranger  had  not  struggled  or  uttered  a  word, 
nor  had  Cross  spoken,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
that  had  first  attracted  her  attention.  While  the  man 
lay  on  the  ground,  his  assailant  looked  at  him  for  a  few 
moments  and  then  came  toward  the  building,  in  doing 
which  he  passed  near  the  tree  where  the  witness  stood, 
and  seeing  her,  quickened  his  pace.  She  did  not 
observe  a  sword  in  his  hand  and  was  certain  she  would 
have  done  so  had  he  carried  one.  She  followed,  and 
when  he  had  entered  the  south  hall  she  saw  him  take 
up  the  candle  and  go  into  his  own  room,  the  door  of 
which  he  locked.  The  whole  affair  occupied  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time  she  heard  the  voice 
until  Cross  returned  to  his  room.  She  stated  she  had 
heard  the  town  clock  strike  two  as  she  stood  on  the 
stairs  watching  the  men. 

She  did  not  think  a  great  deal  about  the  incident, 
and  went  to  Mr.  McDonald's  room  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  barracks,  where  she  stayed  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  then  left  to  return  home.  She  had  not  mentioned 
the  affair  to  this  officer-— in  fact  had  forgotten  about  it, 
and  if  she  had  remembered  it,  would  not  have 
spoken  of  it  as  it  was  not  her  business.  On  leaving 
the  barracks  she  went  out  by  the  north  door,  and  on 
passing  near  the  well  saw  the  man  still  lying  where  he 
had  fallen. 

On  cross-examination  she  aflrmed  she  had  had  no 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Cross  and  boro  him  no  malice,  but 
she  had  once  said  to  an  acquaintance  that  she  did  not 
like  Mr.  Cross  or  any  of  his  regiment,  as  they  were 
too  proud.  He  had  never  threatened  to  scald  her. 
She    stated  that   on    her  first   examination  she  had  not 
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said  she  had  gone  to  a  room  in  the  barracks  after 
witnessing  the  assault,  as  she  had  not  then  wished  to 
say  where  she  had  gone;  nor  had  she  said  she  had  pro- 
ceeded home  after  the  man  had  been  put  out. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  here  produced  the 
report  of  her  preliminary  examination  before  the 
magistrates,  in  which  she  affirmed  that  after  seeing  the 
man  turned  out  she  went  to  her  lodging. 

Continuing  her  testimony  she  said  that  on  the 
following  morning  she  heard  someone  tell  her  mother 
that  a  man  had  been  found  murdered  in  the  barrack 
square,  and,  remembering  the  circumstances  of  the 
previous  night,  immediately  said  it  must  be  the  same 
fellow  that  Cross  had  knocked  down.  Previous  to  this 
she  had  not  mentioned  the  affair  to  her  mother  or  her 
mulatto  companion — in  fact  had  told  no  one  of  it.  On 
going  to  the  North  Barracks  she  saw  the  man  lying 
where  she  had  seen  him  fall,  and  knew  it  was  the  same 
person  by  his  dress  and  size — was  positive  as  to  the 
identity. 

Here  the  prosecution  closed,  and  the  prisoner  being 
called  upon,  delivered  a  written  defence  with  much 
propriety  and  delicacy.  By  one  of  those  inscrutable  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  he  said,  to  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  submit  with  humility  and  resignation,  he  stood 
accused  of  a  crime  at  which  his  nature  shuddered.  He 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that,  however  mysterious 
the  circumstances,  his  conscience  fully  acquitted  him; 
and  he  rejoiced  that  he  was  subjected  to  a  public  trial, 
for  he  trusted  it  would  entirely  establish  his  innocence. 
He  referred  to  the  Hall  girl  as  having  voluntarily  come 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  him,  a  course  that 
must  be  prompted  by  the  deadliest  and  most  implacable 
hostility,  hostility  that  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  rebuked  her  and 
threatened     her     with    punishment.      The    jury     would 
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compare  her  statements  with  those  of  gentlemen  of  un- 
tarnished honor  who  would  contradict  her.  He  then 
sketched  his  movements  on  Christmas  night,  giving-  an 
account  of  the  expulsion  of  Shea  by  himself  and  Cos- 
tello  in  the  manner  already  narrated  in  these  pages,  but 
he  denied  implicitly  all  knowledge  of  the  unfortunate 
man  after  that  occurrence. 

It  is  said  that  one  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 
manly  and  prepossessing  appearance  and  demeanour  of 
the  prisoner.  His  words  were  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention,  although  owing  to  the  lowness  of  his 
voice  those  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  room  could  only 
hear  indistinctly. 

Doctors  Stirling  and  Head  on  being  recalled 
repeated  their  statement  that  they  did  not  think  the 
deceased  could  have  been  wounded  in  the  hall  and  then 
walked  to  the  well,  and  they  were  still  of  the  opinion 
that  when  struck  he  must  have  uttered  a  cry  or  groan 
that  could  have  been  heard  by  the  girl. 

Lieutenant  P.  S.  Nugent  and  Ensigns  Dudley 
Costello  and  D.  O'Brien,  all  of  the  96th,  corroborated 
each  other  in  testimony  agreeing  with  my  narrative  of 
the  occurrences  on  Christmas  night  up  to  the  time  of 
their  parting  after  Shea  had  been  turned  out.  They 
agreed  that  the  ejection  of  the  old  man  by  Costello  and 
Cross  had  occurred  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  very  time 
at  which  the  colored  girl  stated  she  had  seen  Cross, 
alone,  and  wearing  a  cape,  expel  the  man  and  throw 
him  down.  They  were  positive  that,  on  the  occasion 
they  referred  to,  Cross  had  been  in  his  shirtsleeves. 

R.  Hamilton,  ensign  of  the  81st,  was  called  and  con- 
firmed the  girl's  statement  regarding  the  time  she  had 
left  his  room — a  little  before  two  o'clock.  He  thought 
from  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  she  had  gone  toward 
the  south  porch.      He,   however,   considered  it  almost 
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impossible  to  hear  a  voice  from  the  south  hall  to  his 
door,  unless  it  was  very  loud. 

John  Hassard,  lieutenant  of  the  74th,  said  he  had 
known  Mr.  Cross  since  1816  and  had  found  him  a  quiet, 
good-tempered  man.  He  contradicted  one  of  the  girl's 
statements  by  telling  the  court  that  one  evening,  six  or 
seven  weeks  before  Christmas,  he  had  seen  Mr.  Cross 
turn  her  away  from  his  room,  saying  she  was  a  great 
annoyance  and  if  she  came  again  he  would  use  her 
worse  than  the  officers  upstairs,  for  whereas  they  only 
threw  cold  water  over  her,  he  would  assuredly  use 
scalding  water.  Cross  spoke  very  angrily,  and  she 
went  away  apparently  offended,  but  without  making 
any  answer. 

The  next  witness  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herries 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  commanded  the  96th  regi- 
ment, in  which  the  prisoner  served.  He  said  he  had 
known  Cross  since  the  latter  joined  the  corps  in  the 
previous  March,  and  considered  him  a  mild,  steady 
young  man,  quiet  and  inoffensive  in  temper,  and  a  good 
officer.  They  had  been  for  two  months  on  the  same 
vessel. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  then  informed  the 
court  that  he  had  witnesses  who  could  testify  they  saw 
blood  in  other  directions  near  the  barracks,  but  as  he 
considered  the  evidence  of  Margaret  Hall  insufficient  to 
convict  Mr.  Cross,  and  as  she  had  contradicted  herself, 
he  would  here  rest  the  defence. 

The  attorney-general  said  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  an  address  at  this  stage,  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Justice  Stewart  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
charge  to  the  jury.  He  spoke  of  the  mild  spirit  in 
which,  as  in  England,  the  criminal  law  is  administered 
in  this  colony,  and  reminded  the  jury  that  a  prisoner 
should  be  considered  innocent  until  his  guilt  is  proved. 
A  foul  and  barbarous  murder  had  been  committed,   but 
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it  was  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  After  all  his 
experience  of  eighteen  years  as  king-'s  counsel  and  ten 
years  as  a  judge,  he  regarded  this  as  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  most  deplorable  cases  that  had  ever 
come  to  his  notice.  Before  the  jurors  could  convict 
the  prisoner  they  must  have  good  and  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  had  actually  committed  the  deed. 
Such  evidence  was  lacking.  The  only  testimony 
that  affected  the  prisoner  in  the  least  was  that  of 
Margaret  Hall,  and  they  had  heard  her  contradicted  in 
some  particulars.  If  they  did  not  believe  her,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  charge,  but  it  was  also  his  opinion 
that  even  if  she  was  believed  there  was  nevertheless 
not  sufficient  to  convict.  The  charge,  which  lasted  an 
hour,  was  throughout  in  favor  of  the  prisoner. 

On  the  judge's  conclusion,  at  a  quarter  past  six  in 
the  evening,  the  jury  retired,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  returned  to  the  court-room.  The  foreman  on 
being  asked  for  the  verdict,  replied,  "  Not  guilty," 
whereupon  the  immense  crowd  of  spectators  in  the 
gallery  broke  into  a  long  cheer.  The  Recorder,  com- 
menting upon  this  disturbance,  states  that  during  the 
trial,  whistling,  hissing  and  shouting  prevailed  in  the 
galleries  beyond  anything  ever  heard,  except  in  a 
theatre. 

On  hearing  the  verdict,  Judge  Halliburton 
addressed  Mr.  Cross  and  congratulated  him  upon  the 
result  of  the  trial.  The  court,  he  said,  held  the  same 
opinion  as  the  jury  and  considered  him  free  even  from 
suspicion.  As  to  the  testimony  of  Margaret  Hall,  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  that,  even  if  taken  in 
its  full  extent,  it  would  not  be  conclusive  as  to  his  guilt. 
She  had  specified  it  was  two  o'clock  when  she  saw  him 
push  Shea  out  of  the  door,  which  was  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  Cross's  brother  officers.  She  had 
denied    that    Cross    had   used   threatening    and    harsh 
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language  to  her,  yet  Lieutenant  Hassard  had  stated 
that  such  had  been  the  case.  In  another  place  she  had 
contradicted  her  own  evidence  in  regard  to  the  time  she 
went  home.  Her  testimony,  therefore,  was  not  entitled 
to  credit.  In  his  opinion  Mr.  Cross  was  returned  to 
an  honourable  profession  with  an  unspotted  character. 

Ensign  Richard  Cross  left  the  court-room  a  free 
man  and  returned  to  his  duties  amid  many  congratu- 
lations. 

On  7th  April,  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant. 
He  was  doubtless  present  when  in  June,  new  colors 
were  presented  to  his  regiment  on  the  Halifax*common, 
and  at  the  brilliant  ball  that  was  given  two  nights  later 
by  the  officers  of  the  corps  in  celebration  of  that  event. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  1825,  the  96th  left 
Halifax  for  Bermuda,  being  replaced  by  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade. He  continued  in  the  regiment  until  17th  July, 
1828,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  half-pay 'Mist  of  the 
24th  Foot.  In  1842  he  died,  but  how  or  where  I  have 
■no  positive  knowledge.* 

Although  Mr.  Cross  had  been  legally  acquitted  by 
the  Halifax  jury,  those  who  are  acquainted*  with  the 
case  still  believe  he  was  actually  guilty  and^that  the 
result  of  the  trial  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Such 
is  the  general  opinion  among  the  few  who  have  heard 
the  circumstances  from  old  residents.  The  jury,  of 
course,  cannot  be  blamed,  for  with  such  evidence  as 
was  submitted,  acquittal  was  the  only  possible    result. 

It  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted,  however,  on 
carefully  considering  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  trial,  that  there  were  restraining  influences  at  work. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  case  was  not  as  vigorously 
pressed    as     might    be,    and      that     some    things    were 

*It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  a  few  years  after  Ensign  Cross'  trial, 
Major  John  Cross  of  the  s-'nJ.  then  in  Halifax,  grave  evidence  in  the  same  court- 
room in  a  murder  case.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  he  was  probably  a  rela- 
tive and  possibly  a  brother  of  Richard  Cross.  Major  Cross  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular War  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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intentionally  allowed  to  remain  in  the  background.  The 
chief  desire  seems  to  have  been  to  disprove  the  girl's 
statement  that  it  was  two  o'clock  when  she  saw  the 
assault.  This  on  the  part  of  the  defence  was  very  com- 
mendable, but  it  should  have  been  energetically  met  by 
the  prosecution  instead  of  tacitly  permitted  to  become 
the  main  issue. 

May  it  not  be  asked,  Was  the  trial  a  conscientious 
effort  to  thoroughly  investigate  every  clue  and  if 
possible  to  convict  the  guilty?  In  other  words,  was 
every  possible  attempt  made  by  the  prosecution  to 
show  Cross's  connection  with  the  case?     Let  us  see. 

The  condition  of  the  body  when  found  by  disin- 
terested persons,  proved  conclusively  the  man  had  only 
died  about  an  hour  before,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
he  had  been  killed  at  two  o'clock.  Still,  the  whole  evi- 
dence centred  on  the  last-mentioned  time,  and  the 
prosecution  allowed  it  to  do  so,  instead  of  making  the 
testimony,  if  possible,  applicable  to  a  later  hour. 

If  justice  was  being  diligently  sought,  why  did  not 
the  crown  pay  attention  to  the  actual  hour  of  the  man's 
death  as  evinced  by  the  state  of  the  corpse  at  daylight? 
A  sentry  was  posted  all  night  at  the  barrack  gate  on 
Brunswick  street,  less  than  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  surely  within  hearing  dis- 
tance. Why  was  not  every  sentry  on  that  night's 
guard  placed  on  the  stand  and  sharply  interrogated 
until  one  might  have  been  found  who  had  heard  unusual 
sounds  or  noted  other  suspicious  circumstances?  Not 
one  such  man  was  called,  with  the  exception  of  Tolman 
who  had  been  on  duty  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock. 
Again,  why  was  not  Cross's  servant  examined  as  to 
the  state  of  his  master's  sword  or  any  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances connected  therewith?  Why  was  not  that 
sword  minutely  inspected?  No  such  evidence  was 
taken,  no  such  inspection  made.      The  sword  itself  was 
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not  even  placed  in  evidence.  Why  was  not  the  floor 
and  other  woodwork  of  the  barracks  carefully  exam- 
ined?— a  blood  drop  in  such  a  place  would  show  for  a 
long  time  and  be  hard  to  eradicate.  Likewise  Cross's 
clothes  should,  without  doubt,   have  been  scrutinized. 

We  are  told  that  the  colored  girl  desired  vindic- 
tively to  convict  Cross.  If  this  was  so  why  did  she  not 
testify  that  she  had  observed  a  sword  in  his  hand — an 
easy  thing  to  do  if  her  story  was  a  mere  fabrication, — 
instead  of  stoutly  maintaining  she  saw  no  such  weapon 
and  would  have  seen  it  had  he  carried  one,  for  he 
passed  close  to  her.  She  only  asserted  she  saw  Cross 
throw  the  man  down.  Was  this  consistent  with  a 
fabricated  story  intended  to  injure  a  hated  enemy? 

As  I  have  just  pointed  out,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Shea  was  not  murdered  at  two  o'clock,  but  at  a  much 
later  hour.  According  to  tradition  he  went  to  the 
quarters  and  was  turned  away  a  second  or  possibly 
even  a  third  time  after  being  ejected  by  Costello  and 
Cross,  and  the  woman  saw  one  of  the  latter  assaults 
which,  however,  may  not  have  been  the  fatal  one.  Is 
it  not  quite  possible  that  after  the  man  had  been  turned 
out  a  second  time,  he  may  have  again  returned  and 
that  Cross,  greatly  exasperated,  and  with  light  thoughts 
of  the  value  of  life — a  feeling  common  among  the  mili- 
tary of  that,  day,  may  have  stabbed  him  at  the  door- 
step ? 

Why  were  not  strict  inquiries  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  second  or  even  a  third  ejectment  ?  The 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  was  kept  most  carefully  out 
of  sight,  and  not  one  inquiry  bearing  thereon  was  made 
during  the  whole  trial. 

To  account  for  such  a  deed,  rumor  states  that  the 
old  man  had  a  daughter  who  was  acquainted  with  Cross 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  the  quarters  in  search  of  her. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  at  all  plausible,  for  she 
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would  undoubtedly  have  appeared  in  some  way  at  the 
trial.      It  is  probably  mere  conjecture. 

Regarding-  Cross's  death,  tradition  asserts  that 
some  time  after  he  left  Halifax  he  was  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  that  one  day  he  and  his  servant,  a 
soldier,  had  a  quarrel  in  which  the  latter  taunted  his 
master  with  having  murdered  the  old  sailor  at  Halifax, 
and  threatened  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  it,  and  that  as 
a  consequence  Cross,  fearing  exposure,  shot  himself. 
Such  a  story  could  hardly  have  been  made  from  "  whole 
cloth." 

A  few  years  after  Cross's  death,  a  well-written 
tale  entitled  "  The  Halifax  Murder,"  with  concealed 
names  and  date,  appeared  in  Bentley's  Miscellany.* 
That  tale  was  founded  upon  the  trial  of  Cross,  but  for 
greater  effect  the  story  in  many  particulars  departs  far 
from  the  facts  of  the  case.  No  mention,  however,  is 
made  of  a  daughter,  or  of  a  quarrel  and  suicide, 
so  that  those  traditions  did  not  arise  with  that  story. 
The  following  tradition  which  survives  in  Halifax,  is, 
however,  mentioned  in  the  tale,  and  therefore  probably 
originated  in  the  writer's  imagination  and  was  grafted 
from  thence  into  the  people's  minds.  On  the  morning 
the  body  was  discovered,  the  96th  Regiment  assembled 
for  church  parade.  It  was  a  frosty  morning  and 
"Reginald  Croft"  while  leaning  heavily  on  his 
sheathed  sword  snapped  it,  it  having  become  brittle 
with  the  cold.  One  of  the  majors  of  the  regiment 
remarked  it  was  a  lucky  thing  they  had  heard  it  break 
or  gossip  would  have  said  the  officer  had  broken  it  in 
striking  the  old  pensioner. 

Such  is  the  story  of  this  most  mysterious  case, 
one  which  at  the  time  created  the  very  greatest  excite- 
ment in  Halifax,  but  which  is  now  being  lost  in  the 
forgotten  past.      Hope   had  always  been  expressed  that 

•Vol.  17  (1845),  pages  400-412. 
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some  day  the  culprit  would  be  detected,  but  up  to  the 
present  year  nothing  further  is  known  of  the  murder  at 
the  North  Barracks  than  what  I  have  given  in  the 
preceding  article.  Harry  Piers. 
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Seventh  Paper. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  lately  been  displayed 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  word  "aboideau." 
The  readers  of  The  New  Brunswick  Magazine  who 
have  followed  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Dole 
and  others,  may  be  interested  in  a  short  account  of  the 
first  aboideau  at  St.  John  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
the  marsh  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  produced  only 
an  abundance  of  "salt  hay"  or  marsh  grass. 

In  the  year  1769  plans  were  discussed  for  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  the  Marsh,  and  with  that  end  in 
view  Simonds  and  White  employed  a  number  of  indi- 
gent Acadians,  who  for  the  most  part  hunted  as  did  the 
Indians,  but  had  not  been  able  to  pay  in  furs  and  skins 
all  their  debts.  These  Acadians  claimed  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  dykeing  marsh  lands  and  with  their  assist- 
ance a  "  Running  Dyke  "  was  made  from  the  banks  of 
the  Marsh  Creek  to  the  higher  land  on  either  side. 
The  situation  of  this  dyke  was  not  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  but  at  a  place  opposite  the  Rural  Cenwiery  where 
the  lake  like  expansion  of  the  Marsh  begins.  The  work 
was  completed  in  the  month  of  August,  1774,  by  the 
construction  of  an  aboideau.  This  was  quite  an  under- 
taking, fifteen  to  twenty-five  persons  and  sometimes 
more,  worked  at  it  daily  until  it  was  finished.  Those 
employed  included  six  or  eight  Acadians,  the  Company's 
laborers,   and    a    number  of    the    Maugerville    people. 
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William  Hazen  and  James  White  assisted  in  the  under- 
taking, the  latter  all  the  time  and  the  former  the  great 
er  part  of  the  time,  "not  in  overseeing  the  work  only 
but  in  the  active  and  laborious  parts  thereof."  The 
company  provided  implements,  tools,  provisions,  rum, 
carts,  several  teams  of  oxen,  gondolas  and  other  boats, 
and  materials  and  supplies  of  every  kind  required.  The 
dyke  and  aboideau  served  the  purpose  of  shutting  out 
the  tide  from  about  600  acres  of  marsh.  Ten  years 
later  Messrs.  Hazen  and  White  built  just  above  the 
first  aboideau  a  new  one  at  considerable  expense  which 
was  in  fair  condition  as  late  as  the  year  1795,  at  which 
time  the  one  first  built  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  the 
gates  broken  out  and  sluice  undermined.  Both  the 
aboideau  of  1774  and  that  built  ten  years  later  were 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  building  of  a  much  better 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marsh  Creek  by  James  Simonds 
in  1788.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  last 
structure  was  built  are  of  interest. 

The  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick  in  1788 
voted  the  sum  of  ,£100  towards  the  expense  of  building 
a  bridge  across  the  Marsh  Creek.  Hazen,  Simonds 
and  White  thereupon  decided  to  reclaim  the  entire 
marsh  by  building  an  aboideau  and  dyke  which  might 
not  only  shut  out  the  tide  from  all  marsh  lands  above 
it  but  also  serve  as  a  public  bridge.  The  partners 
agreed  to  contribute  £<\oo  in  addition  to  the  sum  voted 
by  the  legislature  and  for  the  ^500  thus  provided, 
James  Simonds  undertook  the  task  of  building  the  first 
"Marsh  Bridge."  He  did  not  find  it  a  profitable 
undertaking,  so  far  at  least  as  the  bridge  building  was 
concerned,  for  by  reason  of  many  unforseen  difficulties, 
more  particularly  the  rapid  rush  of  the  tide  after  the 
passage  for  the  water  had  been  cleared  and  straight- 
ened, and  also  by  the  construction  of  the  aboideau  upon 
a  larger  scale  than  had  at  first  been  contemplated,  the 
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actual  cost  was  not  ,£500  but  ^1300.  The  width  of 
the  aboideau  at  the  bottom  was  seventy-five  feet  and  at 
the  top  twenty-five  feet  and  when  completed  it  was 
quite  a  substantial  structure.  Two  tide  saw-mills  were 
built  here  by  Mr.  Simonds  not  long  after,  but  evidently 
they  were  not  a  very  profitable  investment  for  in  the 
year  181 2  one  had  fallen  into  total  decay  and  the  other 
was  so  much  out  of  repair  as  to  be  of  no  material  bene- 
fit to  its  owner. 

When  the  first  Marsh  Bridge  had  been  nearly 
twenty-five  years  in  existence  it  naturally  called  for 
repairs,  and  there  arose  a  controversy  as  to  where  the 
responsibility  for  the  repairs  rested  and  what  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  ought  to  be  borne  respectively  by  the 
provincial  government,  the  city  corporation  and  the 
proprietors  ot  the  marsh.  This  controversy  has  been 
one  of  periodical  recurrence  during  the  past  century  and 
the  end  is  not. yet.  In  the  year  1813,  that  is  about 
twenty-five  years  after  the  bridge  was  built,  James 
Simonds  submitted  a  representation  of  its  condition  to 
the  St.  John  Common  Council  in  which  he  stated, 
*l  That  the  present  situation  of  the  bridge  and  the  decay 
of  it  is  such  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  it  will  stand 
longer  than  the  next  storm  that  may  happen  at  spring 
tides." 

When  the  Loyalists  arrived  in  1783  the  dyked 
marsh  lands  produced  only  about  400  tons  of  hay  but 
it  was  said  that  "  if  tilled  and  ditched  they  would  raise 
much  more."  It  is  probable  that  today  the  marsh 
raises  four  times  the  quantity  named  above. 

Hazen,  Simonds  and  White  after  the  building  of 
the  first  running  dyke  in  1769  continued  to  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  reclaiming  and  improving  the 
marsh,  and  in  order  to  have  ready  access  to  it  cleared 
about  three  miles  of  road  from  the  westerly  part  of  Fort 
Howe  hill  nearly  to  the  place  where  the  first  aboideau 
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was  built.  They  also  built  a  house  about  a  mile  above 
the'  dyke  with  hovels  for  cattle,  put  up  fences,  built 
bridges  and  made  other  preparations  necessary  to  settle 
a  family  and  keep  a  stock  of  cattle.  This  house  must 
have  been  nearly  as  far  out  the  marsh  as  Coldbrook 
railway  station,  but  Mr.  Simonds  says  that  at  the  time 
of  its'  erection  it  was  supposed  and  believed  to  be  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  second  grant  which  had  never  been 
surveyed.* 

Soon  after  the  aboideau  was  built  in  1774  the 
company  built  two  more  houses  with  out-buildings, 
cleared  and  fenced  the  lands  adjoining  and  settled  two 
more  families,  making  three  families  on  the  marsh,  each 
with  a  small  stock  of  cattle.  The  three  settlers  were 
most  probably  Moses  Kimball,  Lemuel  Cleveland  and 
William  Godsoe.  The  company  continued  to  improve 
their  lands  and  to  stock  them  with  cattle. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
the  situation  of  the  settlers  on  the  marsh  began  to  be 
decidedly  uncomfortable  in  consequence  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  American  privateers  that  were  not  deterred 
even  by  the  presence  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Howe  from 
designs  upon  the  marsh  cattle.  In  proof  of  this  we 
may  quote  from  a  letter  of  warning  Hazen  and  White 
received  from  John  Curry,  of  Campobello,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1782. 

"  Gentlemen  : — In  my  last  I  referred  you  to  Major  Studholme 
for  some  intelligence  which  was  this  :  there  is  a  small  privateer 
at  Maohias  that  I  expect  will  sail  every  day.  She  is  owned  and 
manned  by  a  parcle  oi"  Cumberland  Refugees  who  is  determined 
to  supply  themselves  with  Beef  for  use  of  ye.  Crue  at  your  ex- 
pence  by  privately  going-  to  ye.  Marsh  and  killing  your  Cattle. 
You  may  look  for  them  every  day  after  you  receive  this  :  they 
are  bound  up  ye.  Bay  a  plundering — Take  care  of  yourselves  and 
pray  keep  this  a  profound  secret." 

Many  were  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  first 

*  This  statement  is  made  under  oath  by  James  Simonds  in  the  Chancery 
Suit  and  corroborated  by  similar  testimony  on  the  part  of  William  Hazen  and 
James  White. 
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settlers  at  St.  John  during  the  American  Revolution. 
Most  of  their  misfortunes  might  have  been  avoided  had 
a  proper  garrison  been  maintained  at  Fort  Frederick, 
but  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  that  post  in  1768 
and  sent  to  Boston  in  consequence  of  some  disturbances 
there,  and  for  five  or  six  years  the  care  of  the  fort  and 
barracks  was  entrusted  to  James  Simonds.  A  non- 
commissioned officer  and  six  privates  were  placed  in 
charge  in  1774,  but  so  small  a  party  was  of  no  practi- 
cal service  for  defence.  It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1777  that  adequate  steps  were  taken  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlers.  Most  of  the  people  at  Port- 
land Point  were  loyal  to  the  crown  during  the  war  but 
the  attitude  of  many  of  those  in  Maugerville  and  the 
other  townships  up  the  river  was  not  so  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at.  By 
birth  and  early  associations  they  were  New  England 
Puritans  and  therefore  inclined  to  sympathize  with  their 
old  time  neighbors  and  relatives  of  Massachusetts. 
Some  of  the  settlers  on  the  river  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war  were  such  warm  partizans  that  they  went  with 
Colonel  Jonathan  Eddy  to  attack  Fort  Cumberland. 
The  failure  of  their  expedition  and  the  absence  of  their 
leaders,  who  were  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  cooled 
their  ardor,  and  they  remained  tranquil  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  they  were  con- 
tent to  act  in  accordance  with  the  motto  "  self  preser- 
vation is  a  law  of  nature."  On  no  other  theory  can 
we  account  for  their  contradictory  action  in  first  sign- 
ing a  resolution  declaring  "it  is  our  minds  and  desire 
to  submit  ourselves  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,"  and  a  few  months  later  taking  the  oath  ot 
allegiance  to  King  George  III;  but  of  this  more  anon. 
In  the  year  1775  armed  vessels  were  fitted  out  in 
some  of  the  New  England  ports  to  prey  on  the    com- 
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merce  of  Nova  Scotia.  Many  of  these  had  no  proper 
commissions  from  the  United  States  authorities  and 
were  manned  by  bands  of  brutal  marauders  and  thieves 
whose  conduct  was  so  outrageous  that  even  the  rebel 
leader,  Colonel  John  Allan  sent  a  remonstrance  to  Con- 
gress respecting-  their  behaviour:  "Their  horrid 
crimes,"  he  says,  "are  too  notorious  to  pass  unnoticed." 
He  particularizes  some  of  their  enormities  and  con- 
cludes by  declaring,  "such  proceedings  will  occasion 
more  Torys  than  a  hundred  such  expeditions  will  make 
good.'* 

The  people  of  Machias  were  particularly  active  in 
plundering  their  neighbors  to  the  eastward.  Machias 
had  been  settled  in  1763  by  a  colony  from  Scarborough, 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts,  and  during 
the  war  it  became  the  asylum  of  disloyal  spirits  who 
fled  thither  from  Cumberland  and  other  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  first  hostile  act  perpetrated  at  St.  John  is  thus 
recorded  in  "  Sketches  of  New  Brunswick,"  an  anonym- 
ous work  usually  ascribed  to  Peter  Fisher,  father  of  the 
late  Judge  Fisher,  printed  at  St.  John  by  Chubb  and 
Sears  in  1825  : — 

"  In  May  1775,  a  brig- was  sent  from  Boston  to  procure  fresh 
provisions  for  the  British  army  then  in  that  town,  from  the  settle- 
ments of  the  river  Saint  John.  The  same  vessel  was  laden  with 
stock,  poultry,  and  sundry  other  articles  mostly  brought  from 
Maugerville  in  small  vessels  and  gondolas  ;  all  of  which  had 
been  put  on  board  within  about  fifteen  days  after  the  brig-  had 
arrived.  While  she  was  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  and  cleat- 
weather,  an  armed  sloop  of  four  guns  and  full  of  men  from 
Machias  came  into  the  harbor,  took  possession  of  the  brig,  and 
two  days  after  carried  her  oft"  to  Machias  ;  but  the  first  night 
after  their  arrival  the  enemy  made  the  small  party  in  the  Fort 
prisoners,  plundered  them  of  everything  in  it,  and  set  fire  to  all 
the  Barracks  ;  but  at  that  time  they  did  not  molest  any  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river." 

The  same  incident  is  thus  described  by  Murdoch 
in  his  history  of  Nova  Scotia  and  probably  his  date  is 
the  more  accurate: — 

"A  number  of  men  belonging  to  Machias,   commanded  by 
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Stephen  Smith,  entered  the  St.  John  river  in  a  sloop  in  August, 
burnt  Fort  Frederick  and  the  barracks,  took  four  men  who 
were  in  the  fort  prisoners,  and  besides  captured  a  brig- of  120 
tons,  laden  with  oxen,  sheep  and  swine  intended  for  relief  of  the 
troops  at  Boston,  the  property  of  a  merchant  there." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  visitors  did  not  molest 
the  settlers  at  Portland  Point,  though  it  is  probable 
the  latter  were  greatly  alarmed.  The  loss  would  seem 
to  have  fallen  mainly  upon  the  unfortunate  Boston 
merchant. 

Governor  Legge,  of  Nova  Scotia,  about  this  time 
received  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  for  home  defence. 
The  corps  was  called  the  Royal  Fencible  Americans 
and  placed  under  command  of  Colonel  Joseph  Gorham, 
an  experienced  and  capable  officer.  One  of  the  com- 
panies was  commanded  by  Captain  Gilfred  Studholme, 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  army  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Royal  Fencibles,  and  had  at  one  time  been 
in  command  of  the  garrison  at  St.  John. 

The  burning  of  Fort  Frederick  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  hostile  act  against  Nova  Scotia  and  it  stirred 
up  the  authorities  at  Halifax  to  take  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  province,  although  it  was  not  until  two 
years  later  that  anything  was  done  for  the  adequate 
protection  of  the  settlers  on  the  river  St.  John. 

In  May,  1776,  two  privateers  came  into  St.  John 
harbor,  having  taken  on  their  way  a  schooner  belong- 
ing to  Hazen,  Simonds  and  White  with  a  cargo  from 
the  West  Indies  which  they  sent  to  New  England. 
The  privateers  remained  more  than  a  week  in  the 
harbor  and  during  that  time  an  officer  with  a  boat  full 
of  men  was  sent  to  Maugerville  to  inform  the  settlers 
there  that  the  province  was  soon  to  be  invaded  from 
the  westward,  that  privateers  were  numerous  on  the 
coast  and  would  stop  every  description  of  intercourse 
unless  the  settlers  would  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  their 
kinsmen  in  New  England,  and  that  if  the    Americans 
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were  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  conquer- 
ing- them  they  must  expect  to  lose  their  lands  and 
property.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  a, 
general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  in  which  among 
other  resolutions  the  following  was  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

"  That  it  is  our  minds  and  desire  to  submit  ourselves  to  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  we  are  ready  with 
our  lives  and  fortunes  to  share  with  them  the  event  of  the  present 
struggle  for  liberty,  however  God  in  His  providence  may  order 
it." 

A  committee  of  twelve  persons  was  appointed  to 
make  application  to  the  Massachusetts  congress  for 
assistance.  In  a  former  paper  of  this  series  reference 
was  made  to  the  humble  apology  of  the  same  people  to 
Colonel  Arthur  Goold  when  he  came  to  the  river  the 
next  Spring  with  a  detachment  of  British  troops.  In 
their  apology  the  settlers  asserted  that  their  attitude  in 
the  past  had  been  largely  a  matter  of  self  preservation  ; 
but  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  all  the  evidence  bearing 
on  the  subject,  to  believe  that  it  was  not  also  a  matter 
of  inclination — at  least  with  the  majority.  After  all, 
when  the  circumstances  are  temperately  considered, 
the  action  of  these  New  Englanders — for  such  they 
were  by  birth,  education  and  early  associations — was 
perhaps  not  an  unnatural  one. 

Two  members  of  the  Maugerville  committee  were 
sent  as  a  deputation  to  the  Massachusetts  congress 
bearing  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  signed  by  125  persons 
and  it  was  claimed  that  only  twelve  or  thirteen  heads 
of  families  had  absolutely  refused  to  sign,  of  whom 
nine  resided  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  commis- 
sary at  Boston  was  directed  to  furnish  the  delegates 
with  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  350  flints,  and  250  pounds 
of  lead  from  the  general  stores,  and  they  were  also 
granted  a  permit  to  transport  the  goods  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The    attitude   of    the    St.   John    River  Indians   at    first 
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inclined  to  the  Americans.  General  Washington  him- 
self wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  their  chiefs,  accom- 
panied by  belts  of  wampum  after  the  most  approved 
Indian  fashion,  representing  the  British  as  their 
enemies  and  the  Americans  as  their  true'  friends. 
Pierre  Tomah  and  Ambroise  St.  Aubin,  head  chiefs  of 
the  Maliseets,  were  induced  to  visit  the  trading  post 
at  Penobscot  in  September,  1775,  and  after  being 
flattered  and  lionized  in  a  manner  dear  to  the  savage 
heart  made  an  agreement  on  behalf  of  their  tribe  in 
which  they  affirmed  : — 

"We  heartily  join  with  our  brethren  the  Penobscot  Indians 
in  everything-  that  they  have  or  shall  agree  with  our  brethren  of 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  are  resolved  to  stand  together 
and  oppose  the  people  of  Old  England  that  are  endeavouring  to 
take  yours  and  our  lands  and  liberties  from  us.  We  have  no 
where  to  look  to  for  assistance  but  to  you,  and  we  desire  you 
will  help  us  to  a  priest  that  he  may  pray  with  us  to  God  Almighty. 
We  have  no  place  to  go  to  but  Penobscot  for  support,  and  we 
desire  you  would  provide  ammunition,  provisions  and  goods  for 
us  there,  and  we  will  come  in  there  and  give  you  our  furs  and 
skins  and  take  our  support  from  you  in  return  and  will  be  thank- 
ful to  you  for  your  kindness." 

The  reader  will  notice  a  bit  of  Indian  shrewdness 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  above.  The  Indians  could 
still  have  traded  with  Simonds  and  White,  as  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  do}  but  most  of  them  were 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt  in  that  quarter,  and  here 
apparently  was  an  easy  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
.  old  score  and  beginning  anew. 

Pierre  Tomah  and  some  of  the  chiefs  afterwards 
visited  Washington  at  his  headquarters  and  were 
cordially  welcomed  and  entertained  with  lavish  hospi- 
tality. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  entertain- 
ment of  an  Indian  delegation  was  no  trifling  matter. 
In  a  conference  held  at  Boston,  in  the  year  1736,  nine 
chiefs  were  lodged  with  one  John  Sale,  whose  bill  for 
their  entertainment  contains  the  following  items  : — 3 
half   pints  of    wine   per   day  each  ;    12   pence  worth  of 
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rum  per  day  each  ;  120  gallons  of  cider 
pipes  and  tobacco  ;  showing  them  the  Rope  dancers  ; 
washing-  49  of  their  greasy  shirts  ;  cleaning  and  white- 
washing two  rooms  after  them.  Memo;  lt  They  ate 
for  the  most  part  between  50  and  60  pounds  of  meat 
per  day  besides  milk,  cheese,  etc.  The  cider  they 
drank  I  sold  at  12  shillings  per  quart  ;  besides  they 
had  beer  when  they  pleased,  and  as  for  meat  they  had 
the  best  as  I  was  ordered." 

Washington  gave  directions  that  Pierre  Tomah 
and  his  warriors  should  be  taken  good  care  of  and  he 
sent  them  back  with  a  letter  to  their  tribe.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  encouragement  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  the  Indians  began  to  display  insolence, 
interrupt  trade  and  steal  a  lew  cattle.  The  settlers  at 
Portland  Point  and  at  Conway  were  filled  with  uneasi- 
ness and  it  is  said  that  the  old  pioneer  of  the  settle- 
ment, James  Simonds,  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
musket  with  him  when  engaged  in  hoeing  his  potatoes 
on  the  little  plantation  at  York  Point. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1776  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
began  to  be  infested  with  Yankee  privateers  and  the 
war  vessels  Vulture,  Hope  and  Albany  were  sent  to 
protect  the  coast.  In  this  they  were  not  altogether 
successful  as  the  enemy  were  able  to  steal  past  the 
large  ships  in  the  night  and  in  fogs. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  around  the  shores  of 
Cumberland  Bay,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
were  natives  of  New  England,  and  warmly  sympathized 
with  the  revolutionary  party.  Among  their  leading 
spirits  were  Jonathan  Eddy,  John  Allan,  William  Howe 
and  Samuel  Rogers.  By  their  efforts  an  active  re- 
bellion was  stirred  up  in  Cumberland,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  was  afterwards  led  to  offer  a 
reward  of  ,£"200   for    the    apprehension    of   Eddy,  and. 
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;£ioo  each  for  that  of  the  others.      All  of  the  party  fled 
for  refuge  to  Machias.* 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Machais,  Jonathan 
Eddy  resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  capture  Fort 
Cumberland  which  he  knew  to  be  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, ill  prepared  for  resistance  and  having- but  a  weak 
garrison.  He  started  from  Machias  with  but  twenty 
men.  At  Passamaquoddy  a  few  others  joined  him. 
They  went  on  to  St.  Jonn  where  they  did  not  meet 
with  a  particularly  warm  welcome,  although  Hazen, 
Simonds  and  White  very  prudently  refrained  from  any 
hostile  demonstration.  Proceeding  up  the  river  to 
Maugerville,  Eddy  met  with  greater  encouragement. 
"  I  found  the  people,"  he  says,  "  to  be  almost  univers- 
ally hearty  in  our  cause;  they  joined  us  with  one  cap- 
tain, one  lieutenant  and  twenty-five  men,  as  also  six- 
teen Indians."  The  latter  were  led  by  Ambroise  St. 
Aubin,  the  second  chief  of  their  tribe,  and  according  to 
Eddy  "  behaved  most  gallantly. "  At  Cumberland  the 
expedition  was  very  largely  reinforced  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  sole  exploit  of  this  rashly  planned  expedition 
was  the  capture  of  a  vessel  which  was  found  sitting  on 
a  mud  flat  near  the  fort.  The  fort  itself  was  gallantly 
defended  by  Colonel  Joseph  Gorham,  and  the  result  of 
Eddy's  attack  was  a  dismal  failure,  and  he  with  his 
principal  supporters — many  of  them  refugees  from 
Cumberland  County,  retired  somewhat  crest  fallen  to 
Maugerville  whence  they  afterwards  went  to  Machias. 
According  to  Calvin  L.  Hathaway  (whose  very  inter- 
esting little  work  on  the  history  of  this  province  is  now 
exceedingly  rare)  the  settlers  who  participated  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Cumberland  were  called  upon  by  the 
authorities    to    pay  for  the  vessel  and  cargo  taken  by 

^Jonathan  Eddy  and  John  Allan  were   at   one   time   members   of  the  Nova 
Scotia  House  of  Assembly. 
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them,  and  for  years  their  inglorious  expedition  was 
spoken  of  with  bitter  sarcasm  by  the  Loyalists  and 
their  descendants,  particularly  in  times  of  political 
strife. 

During  the  year  1776  the  situation  of  our  little 
colony  at  Portland  Point  was  a  very  unenviable  one. 
The  general  business  of  the  company,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  gradually  diminished,  and 
ere  long  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  divide  the  stock  that  remained  among  the 
partners.  A  vessel  that  was  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion at  the  Point  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hazen's  arrival, 
was  burned  upon  the  stocks  by  a  party  of  marauders. 
Two  facts  of  interest  connected  with  the  year  1776 
may  be  noted  in  passing,  the  first  was  the  laying  out 
of  a  road  at  Portland  Point  running  northerly  be- 
tween the  houses  of  James  Simonds  and  William 
Hazen — this  is  now  known  as  Simonds  street  and  is  the 
oldest  street  in  the  city  of  St.  John — the  second  is  that 
the  earliest  known  reference  to  the  place  as  "Portland" 
occurs  in  this  year.  Up  to  this  time  all  correspon- 
dence, etc.,  is  dated  at  "St.  Johns"  or  "St.  John's 
River,"  but  from  this  time  forward  the  use  of  "Port- 
land" becomes  more  frequent.  The  name  was  in  all 
probability  given  in  honor  of  the  third  Duke  of  Port- 
land, an  eminent  British  statesman. 

Although  the  settlers  at  Portland  Point  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  disquietude  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution, it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  personally 
molested  until  the  spring  of  the  year  1777.  This  may 
be  accounted  for.  William  Hazen's  relatives  in  New 
England  were  zealous  supporters  of  the  American  con- 

,  gress  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  Mr.  Hazen  him- 
self would  eventually  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  "  patriots  " 
also.      It  is  true  that  Hazen,    Simonds  and   White  had 

.declined  to  affix  their    signatures    to    the    Maugerville 
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resolutions  of   May,    1776 — and    this    is    an    indication 

that  their  sympathies  were  not  with  the   rebels — yet  it 

is  altogether  probable  that,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest, 

they  carefully  abstained  from  "  offensive  partizanship." 

At  all  events  it  is  a  fact  that  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 

1776,  they  had  not  ceased  to  transact  business  with  the 

government  of  Massachusetts.      Some  may  possibly  be 

disposed  to  question  this  statement,  but  the  following 

document    found    among  the  papers  of   James  White 

seems  conclusive: 

"  Gentlemen, — At  sight  of  this  our  second  Bill  (first  of  same 
tennor  and  date  not  paid)  Please  to  pay  to  Messrs  William 
Hazen,  James  Simonds  and  James  White,  or  order,  forty-one 
Spanish  milled  Dollars,  for  value  received  of  them. 

Ezekiel  Foster,   Lt. 

David  Prescott,   Lt. 

Edmund  Stevens,  Capt. 

Daniel  Meservy,  Lt. 
Portland,  Nova  Scotia,  December  14th,  1776. 
To  the  Honorable  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  States  : — " 

This  "  Bill  on  ye  Council  of  the  'Massachusetts 
States"  is  for  supplies  furnished  the  officers  named 
therein,  but  when,  or  how,  or  where  the  supplies  were 
furnished  we  cannot  say.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible 
to  maintain  a  friendly  attitude  to  the  Massachusetts 
Congress  and  at  the  same  time  be  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia.  The  Declaration^of  Independ- 
ence left  no  neutrals.  It  soon  became  necessary  for 
the  settlers  at  Portland  Point  to  declare  themselves,  and 
just  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  they  were  disposed  to 
support  the  authority  of  their  Nova  Scotia  rulers,  the 
consideration  hitherto  extended  to  them  by  the  priva- 
teers and  marauders  from  the  westward  vanished. 

W.  O.  Raymond. 
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THE  ACADIAN  FUGITIVES. 

'Twas  in  December,  1755.  The  once  prosperous 
and  flourishing-  Acadian  villag-es  and  hamlets  in  what 
are  now  Annapolis,  Kings,  Hants,  Colchester  and 
Cumberland  counties,  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  no  more. 
An  unmerciful  soldiery  had  turned  them  into  flames, 
and  most  of  their  inhabitants  were  transported  on 
board  of  vessels  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

In  the  depth  of  the  forest  could  be  found  here  and 
there  small  groups  of  Acadian  families,  who  had 
escaped  deportation  by  taking-  refuge  in  the  woods. 
Others  had  fled  to  the  St.  John,  Miramichi  and  Resti- 
gouche  rivers,  and  even  to  Quebec.  Some  had  crossed 
to  Cape  Breton  and  Isle  St.  Jean.  A  few  from  An- 
napolis river  had  reached  Yarmouth  county,  whilst 
others  had  taken  refuge  on  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's 
Bay,  where  they  remained  during  the  winter  of  1755-6. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  December  a  car- 
avan of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Acadians  landed  on 
the  south  of  Belliveau's  Cove,  Digby  county,  on  a 
small  island,  which  afterwards  was  called  Ile-des-Piau 
(Piau's  Island — pronounced  Peeo),  in  honor  of  the 
leader  of  these  unfortunate  fugitives.  His  name  was 
Pierre  Belliveau,  but  he  was  better  known  by  the  nick- 
name of  Piau,  given  him  by  his  father  when  a  little 
babe.  He  was  born  at  Lower  Granville,  nearly  oppos- 
ite Goat  Island,  Annapolis  county,  in  i\ugust,  1706, and 
was  therefore  forty-one  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion.  Married  on  the  12th  of  January,  1728,  to 
Jeanne  Gaudet,  he  settled  near  Bridgetown,  Annapolis 
county,  and  had  by  her  nine  children,  of  whom  eight 
were  daughters  and  one  a  son.  The  latter,  called 
Joseph,  was  born  on  the  18th  of  December,  1747,  and 
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he  died  at  Belliveau's  Village,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Petitcoudiac  river,  in  the  parish  of  Memramcook, 
N.  B.,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1840,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  ninety-three  years.  He  was  the  great 
grandfather  of  the  writer,  and  one  of  the  fugitives  from 
Annapolis  who  wintered  on  the  above  named  island. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  vessels  ordered  from  Boston  to  Port  Royal  to  trans- 
port the  Acadians,  all  the  inhabitants  residing  above- 
the  fort  on  the  Annapolis  river  took  flight  to  the  woods. . 
A  few  days  later  many  of  them  returned  to  their  dwell-  - 
ing  houses,  and  there  remained  until  they  were  em- 
barked, on  the  4th  day  of  December,  on  board  of  the 
transports. 

But  Pierre  Belliveau  and  several  of  his  neighbors 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
seek  a  temporary  place  of  refuge,  where  they  would  be 
in  safety  from  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiery.  Accordingly 
they  took  with  them  as  much  of  their  effects  as  they> 
could  conveniently  carry,  crossed  to  the  North  Moun- 
tain, and  went  to  Chute's  Cove,  then  called  Anse  de  la 
Croix  (Cross  Cove).  Here  they  had  several  fishing 
boats  hidden,  and  they  used  them  to  ascend  the  bay, 
some  twenty-four  miles,  till  they  reached  a  little  port 

*  which  afterwards  was  called  French  Cross,  but  is  now 

known  as  Morden.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
shore,  and  lies  seven  miles  from  Kingston   station,  in  a 

,,  direct  line.      Here  they  remained  until  the  9th  day  of 

December,  awaiting  with  great  anxiety  to  learn  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  their  compatriots  who  had  returned 
to  their  homes  in  the  beginning  of  September. 

From  their  hidding  place  they  noticed  one  day, 
about  the  middle  of  October,  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  con- 
voyed by  an  armed  vessel,  going  down  the  bay.  Did 
they  dream  that  on  board  of  these  there  was  a  human 
cargo  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  Acadian  prisoners^from 
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Beausejour  district  ?  There  is  no  record  to  tell  us. 
This  fleet  had  sailed  from  Cumberland  Basin,  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
bound  for  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  On 
the  21st  of  the  same  month  another  one,  composed  of 
thirteen  vessels,  convoyed  by  two  frigates,  left  Minas 
Basin,  bordering  the  home  of  Evangeline,  with  2,697 
•of  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality.  Of  these  transports 
three  had  sailing  orders  for  Philadelphia,  one  for  Bos- 
ton, four  for  Maryland  and  five  for  Virginia.  These 
also,  as  they  went  down  the  bay,  were  noticed  by  Bel- 
liveau  and  his  companions. 

At  last  they  got  information  through  some  Indians 
met  by  their  watching  party  that  the  people  of  Annapo- 
lis had  been  shipped  off  on  board  two  ships,  three 
"  snows  "  and  one  brigantine,  convoyed  by  a  Baltimore 
sloop  of  war.  This  fleet,  with  its  sixteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four  prisoners,  sailed  from  Goat  Island,  at  the  head 
•of  Annapolis  Basin,  on  Monday  the  8th  of  December, 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bound  for  Boston,  South 
Carolina,  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

Had  Belliveau  and  his  companions  remained  a  few 
weeks  longer  in  their  hiding  place,  they  would  have 
seen  other  transports  going  down  the  bay  with  human 
cargoes.  On  the  6th  of  the  same  month  one  sailed 
from  Minas  Basin,  bound  for  Virginia,  with  150  prison- 
ers. Two  others,  having  on  board  350  Acadians,  left 
the  same  place  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  one  for 
Boston  and  the  other  for  Connecticut.  At  last,  on  the 
20th  of  December,  two  other  vessels  left  Minas  Basin 
with  230  prisoners.  One  was  bound  for  Boston  and 
the  other  for  Virginia. 

Summing  up  the  above  figures,  we  have  a  total  of 
6,031  Acadians  of  Annapolis,  Kings,  Hants,  Colchester 
and  Cumberland  counties,  who  were  shipped  off  in 
thirty-four  vessels.      But  this  is  not  all. 
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In  the  diary  of  John  Thomas,  a- surgeon  in  Win- 

slow's  expedition  in  1755  against  Fort  Beausejour,  we 

find  on  the  13th  of  October  the  following  entry : 

"Captain  Rowse  sailed  this  morning:  (from  Cumberland 
Basin)  with  the  fleet,  consisting-  of  ten  sails,  under -his  command. 
They  carried  nine  hundred  and  sixty  French  prisoners  with  them, 
bound  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  " 

Honorable  Brook  Watson,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  was  a  resident  of  Fort  Lawrence,  a  short 
distance  from  Amherst,  on  the  north-western  border  of 
Nova  Scotia,  speaking  of  the  Acadians  of  Beaubassin 
and  Beasejour  districts,  in  a  letter  dated  London,  Eng. , 
1st  of  July,  1791,  to  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Brown,  says: 
"In  1755  I  was  a  very  humble  instrument  in  sending 
eighteen  hundred  of  these  suffering  mortals  out  of  the 
province."  Here  we  have  a  difference  of  840  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  given  by  Thomas.  But  as  there 
is  a  blank  in  the  hitter's  diary  during  seven  days, 
namely,  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  nth  and  12th  of 
November,  it  must  be  during  this  week  that  the  second 
convoy  ot  Acadian  prisoners  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Beausejour  sailed  from  Cumberland  Basin.  Adding 
these  840  to  the  50  deputies  sent  off  from  George's 
Island  in  Halifax  Harbor  to  North  Carolina,  on  board 
the  sloop  "Providence"  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
to  the  6,031  already  mentioned,  we  have  the  grand 
total  of  6,822  Acadians  who  were  transported  from  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  sure  there  was  at 
least  that  number;  and  as  several  other  deportations 
took  place  later  on,  we  can  in  safety  say  7,000,  deduct- 
ing even  the  number  of  those  who  took  pu.^session  of 
the  transports  carrying  them  into  exile. 

About  the  9th  of  December  Belliveau  and  his  com- 
panions left  their  hiding  place  at  French  Cross  to  seek 
a  safer  one.  Fortunately  they  had  a  few  fishing  boats 
which  had  not  been  delivered  to  Major  John  Handheld, 
commanding    officer    at    Annapolis    Royal,    though    so 
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•ordered  by  a  ;  '  -nation  of  the  12th  of  July  preceding-. 
They  had  hidden  ese  small  crafts  at  Chute's  Bay,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  taken  them  afterwards  to  French 
Cross  port.  These  were  now  very  useful  to  them. 
Having  embarked  on  board  of  them,  they  coasted  the 
shore  ot  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  far  as  the  end  of  Dig-by 
Neck,  and  then  entered,  by  Petit  Passage,  nearly 
opposite  Ste.  Anne  College,  at  Church  Point,  into  St. 
Mary's  Bay,  which  they  ascended  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  Belliveau's  Cove,  five  miles  from  Petit  Passage. 
Here  there  was  then  a  small  island,  and  they  decided 
to  land  and  encamp  on  it  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  I 
believe  it  must  have  been  in  the  evening  of  the  nth  of 
December  they  arrived  there.  Thomas,  in  his  diary, 
tells  us  that  it  snowed  that  night  at  Halifax,  and  in  all 
probability  it  is  what  caused  these  poor  fugitives  to 
choose  this  lonely  spot,  for  here  there  was  an  Indian 
camp,  and  they  could  take  shelter  in  the  wigwams  of 
the  children  of  the  forest  during  that  night. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  portray  the  sufferings  and 
miseries  they  endured  during  the  winter.  They  are  easier 
to  be  conceived  than  to  be  described.  One  of  their 
first  cares  was  to  build  rough  huts.  This  I  know  by 
family  tradition. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Joseph,  the  young 
lad  of  eight  years,  and  the  only  son  of  Pierre  Belliveau, 
who  wintered  at  Piau's  Island,  died  at  Memramcook 
in  1840.  He  was  twice  married,  and  Francois,  his 
youngest  child  by  his  second  wife,  was  born  on  the  2nd 
of  January,  1802.  This  Francois  was  possessed  of  a 
wonderful  memory  and  a  very  bright  intellect.  I  called 
on  him  in  January,  1885,  at  his  son's  house  at  Mem- 
iraracook,  to  get  information  from  him  regarding  his 
ancestors.  I  might  add  that  he  was  a  brother  to  my 
father's  mother,  and  therefore  a  grand  uncle  of  mine. 
'He  related  to  me  many  sad  things  of  the  past,  and  it  is 
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from  him  I  learned  the  exodus  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father from  Port  Royal,  their  stay  of  several  months  at 
French  Cross,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  shore,  their  removal 
to  Grosses  Coques  river,  as  he  called  it,  their  departure 
from  there  in  the  spring-  of  1756  for  New  Brunswick, 
etc.  He  knew  the  most  minute  details  of  the  where- 
abouts of  this  caravan  of  fugitives.  He  told  me  also 
that  several  deaths  occurred  among  them  on  Piau's  Is- 
land, very  soon  after  their  arrival  there. 

I  bade  adieu  to  my  dear  grand  uncle  and  a  month 
later  I  was  visiting  the  spot,  on  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's 
Bay,  where  my  great  great  grandfather,  Pierre  Belliveau, 
with  his  companions  in  misfortune,  had  remained  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1755-6.  This  was  in  February,  1885, 
and  it  was  my  first  visit  to  Clare.  The  island  I  expected 
to  find  was  no  more.  The  narrow  gully  of  nearly  a 
mile  long  which  separated  this  spot  from  the  mainland 
had  been  partly  filled  in,  and  the  island  had  become  a 
part  of  Major  Doucet's  Point.  It  name  was  still  known 
by  the  old  folks,  and  I  learned  it  was  called  Goulet-des- 
Chiens  de  Mer  (Dogfish  Gully).  It  stood  at  the  end  of 
a  beautiful  ridge,  extending  from  the  south  side  of 
Belliveau's  Cove  towards  the  Grosses  Coques  Village, 
for  a  distance  of  a  good  mile  and  a  half,  alongside  the 
shore  of  St.  Mary's  Bay.  This  ridge  or  point,  as  it 
is  now  called,  was  in  September,  1768,  the  cradle  of 
Clare  Settlement  by  Acadians.  It  is  surrounded  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  by  the  Grosses  Coques  river.  The 
Goulet-des-Chiens  de  Mer  opened  on  the  north,  on  the 
curve  of  the  bay  which  forms  Belliveau's  Cove,  and  ran 
almost  in  a  straight  line  till  it  met  the  mouth  of  the 
Grosses  Coques.  Piau's  Island  was  between  this  gully 
and  the  shore  of  St.  Mary's  Bay.  It  was  a  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide  by  a  mile  long.  Formerly  a 
dense  forest  of  large  firs  and  spruces  covered  this  his- 
torical   spot.     But     they    have    now  all  disappeared, 
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excepting-  a  few  which  remain,  lonely  and  leafless. 
Since  the  gully  filled  up,  a  large  and  beautiful  point 
has  been  formed,  called  Major's  Point  or  Doucet's 
Point,  which  includes  the  ridge  above  mentioned. 
The  place  where  stood  the  island  being  level  ground  is 
now,  in  most  parts,  covered  several  feet  deep  with 
small  round  stones,  washed  thither  during  heavy  storms 
and  high  tides.  Towards  the  southerly  part  of  it, 
however,  there  is  a  small  spot  to  which  the  foaming 
and  raging  waves  have  refrained  from  carrying  stones, 
because  it  stands  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest. 
When  I  first  visited  the  spot,  in  1885,  there  was 
nothing  on  it  that  would  attract  a  stranger's  attention, 
save  a  few  mounds  and  small  decayed  wooden  crosses. 
This  spot  is  the  first  burial  ground  of  the  Acadians  on 
St.  Mary's  Bay.  Now  a  neat  wooden  fence,  built  in 
the  autumn  of  1889,  encircles  the  last  resting  place  of 
some  of  the  unfortunate  exiles  of  1755.  A.  large  cedar 
cross  with  a  suitable  inscription  on  it  was  placed  at  the 
same  time  in  the  middle  of  this  old  cemetery,  and  also 
a  little  chapel,  inside  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  erected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Belliveau's  Cove  and  St.  Bernard,  at  the  request  of 
Rev.  Father  A.  B.  Parker,  their  then  devoted  and 
zealous  parish  priest,  but  now  stationed  at  Hamilton 
Bermuda. 

On  visiting  this  ground,  my  heart  throbbed  with 
emotion  and  sorrow  at  the  thought  of  what  must  have 
been  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  Pierrie  Belliveau  and 
his  companions  in  this  solitary  spot  during  the  winter 
of  1755-6.  Death  made  great  havoc  amongst  them, 
and  they  were  buried  here.  What  a  sad  Christmas 
must  they  have  passed  !  John  Thomas  tells  us  that  it 
was  a  very  cold  day  at  Halifax,  and  that  there  was 
some  snow  on  the  ground.  The  poor  Acadian  fugi- 
tives from  Port  Royal,  in  their  huts  built  in  haste   on 
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Piau's  Island,  must  have  suffered  terribly  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season.  There  was  no  midnight 
Mass  to  attend  that  year.  The  joyful  peal  of  the  bell 
of  St.  Jean  Baptiste's  church  at  Port  Royal,  which  they 
were  so  accustomed  to  hear,  resounded  only  in  sad 
memory's  ear.  They  were  some  sixty  miles  from  their 
former  dwelling  houses,  which,  as  well  as  their  church, 
all  lay  in  ashes.  The  nearest  priest  to  them  was  at 
East  Pubnico,  a  distance  of  nearly  eighty  miles.  This 
was  the  venerable  and  saintly  Abbe  Jean  Baptiste 
Desenclaves.  He  had  been  their  parish  priest  at  Port 
Royal  from  June,  1742  until  April  1754,  when  he 
removed  to  Pubnico.  Their  late  pastor  was  Abbe" 
Henri  Daudin,  who  resided  at  Annapolis  from  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  1754,  till  he  was  arrested  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  6th  of  August,  1755,  as  ne 
was  concluding  the  Mass.  He  was  then  taken  to  Fort 
Edward,  at  Windsor,  thence  to  Halifax  with  Abbes 
Chauvreul  and  Lemaire,  where  all  three  were  confined 
till  they  were  transported,  at  the  end  of  October,  of  the 
same  year  on  board  of  Vice-Admiral  Boscawen's  vessel, 
which  landed  them  at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  the 
beginning  of  December.  There  they  hired  a  small 
craft  which  took  them  to  Saint  Malo,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
sailing  of  the  fleet  from  Annapolis  with  its  cargo  of 
1,664  Acadian  prisoners. 

What  a  terrible  catastrophe  had  fallen  on  the 
Acadian  people.  Pastors  and  flocks  were  being  tossed 
at  the  same  time  on  the  rolling  waves  of  an  angry  sea. 
The  members  of  families  were  separated  and  embarked 
on  different  transports.  Their  houses  and  churches  were 
given  to  the  flames.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
who  had  escaped  deportation  were  wandering  in  the 
forest  and  shivering  with  cold  and  exposure,  whilst  the 
perpetrators   of  these  misfortunes    and    miseries    were 
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rejoicing  on  this  Christmas  day  over  the  result  of  their 
inhuman  and  cruel  work.  The  heart-rending  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  Acadians  were  nothing  to  Lawrence 
and  his  associates.  They  thought  the  Acadian  race 
was  forever  banished  from  Acadie.  How  greatly  mis- 
taken they  were ! 

Sad  indeed  must  have  been  Christmas  day  for 
Belliveau  and  his  companions  on  Piau's  Island!  No 
doubt  they  asked  the  Child  of  Bethlehem  to  give  them 
strength  and  courage  to  overcome  the  ordeals  through 
which  they  had  to  pass,  and  to  bless  them.  Their  hope 
was  in  God  alone,  and  in  Him  they  found  the  strength 
to  battle  in  their  struggle  for  life. 

These  unfortunate  ones,  poorly  clad,  sleeping  on 
beds  of  fir  twigs  spread  on  bare  ground  for  pillows, 
often  covered  with  snow  after  stormy  nights,  destitute 
of  proper  aliment  and  starving,  were  often  visited  by 
the  angel  of  death,  which  mercifully  ended  the  sufferings 
of  many.     Thus  they  passed  the  bleak  winter  of  1755-6. 

Spring  came  at  last,  and  Pierre  Belliveau  and  his 
companions  bade  adieu  to  the  small  island  which  had 
given  them  shelter,  and  embarked  in  their  frail  fishing 
boats  to  seek  another  place  of  refuge.  I  shall  not  fol- 
low them  at  this  time,  in  their  wanderings  from  place 
to  place  until  at  last,  after  thirteen  years  of  indescribable 
want  and  hardship  and  endurance,  they  were  allowed 
to  settle  on  lands  allotted  to  them.  Nor  shall  I  tell  how 
Clare  settlement  was  founded.  This  event  occurred 
twelve  years  and  a  half  after  the  departure  of  Belliveau 
and  his  party.  For  twenty  years,  from  1771  to  1791, 
the  first  settlers  of  Clare  buried  their  dead  alongside  of 
those  interred  there  during  the  winter  of  1755-6,  and 
thus  Piau's  Island  became  the  first  Acadian  burial 
ground  in  Digby  county.  Its  name  is  now  in  oblivion, 
the  island  itself  is  no  more,  and  it   forms,    as    already 
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said,  a  part  of  the  picturesque  landscape  now  called 
Major  Doucet's  Point. 

With  Church  Point  this  is  the  most  historic  spot 
in  the  whole  municipality  of  Clare  or  French  Town,  as 
the  Acadian  settlements  on  the  eastern  shore  of  St. 
Mary's  Bay  were  formerly  known  by  their  English- 
speaking-  neighbors.  Before  closing'  this  sketch  let  us 
cast  a  parting  glance  on  the  old  burial  ground  on  Piau's 
Island. 

Here,  on  the  18th  September,  1889,  the  12th  July, 
1891,  and  the  4th  September,  1892,  services  were 
held  by  Rev.  Father  Parker,  and  at  each  of  these  re- 
ligious demonstrations  Solemn  High  Mass  was  sung  in 
open  air  in  the  presence  of  a  great  congregation  from 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  the  last  two  of  these  ceremonies. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  moving  sight  to  see  a  crowd 
of  about  3,000  persons  assembled  there  piously  praying 
and  following  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
The  singing  with  organ  accompaniment  was  grand, 
and  an  eloquent  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Father 
Morin,  of  Ste.  Anne  College.  The  ground  was  adorned 
with  flags.  On  each  side  of  the  gate  the  Union  Jack 
and  tri-color  were  waving,  and  on  a  pole  spiked  on  the 
top  of  a  leafless  large  spruce  tree  inside  the  cemetery 
the  Acadian  flag  was  hoisted.  At  the  close  of  the  Mass 
a  solemn  Libera  was  sung,  and  during  this  dirge  the 
Acadian  flag  was  lowered  at  halt  mast.  All  the  multi- 
tude were  deeply  moved  at  this  sight.  For  my  part  I 
could  not  refrain  from  reviewing  in  my  mind  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  history  of  the  Acadians  since  their 
expulsion,  and  comparing  it  with  the  scene  before  me. 
I  thought  of  the  once  happy  and  joyful  homes  of  those 
dwelling  at  Port  Royal,  Grand  Pre,  Riviere-des-Mines, 
Riviere-aux-Canards,  Pisiquid,  Cobequid,  Pobomkou, 
Beaubassin,     Beausejour,      Baie     Verte,     Tintamarre, 
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Memramcook,  Petitcoudiac  and  Chipoudy,  and  how  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  incendiary  torch  of  an  unmerci- 
ful soldiery.  I  thought  of  the  stratagem  used  by 
Monckton  at  Beausejour  to  ensnare,  on  the  iith  of 
August,  1755,  tne  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  of 
the  same  infernal  plan  repeated  some  three  weeks  later, 
On  the  5th  of  September,  at  Grand  Pre  and  Pisiquid, 
by  Winslow  and  Murray.  All  at  once  flashed  to  my 
mind  the  sad  scenes  of  their  embarkation  on  board  the 
transports,  when  husband  was  separated  from  wife, 
son  from  father,  daughter  from  mother,  the  lover  from 
his  betrothed,  to  be  transported  in  different  vessels  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  I  could  see  in  imagin- 
ation the  flight  into  the  woods  of  those  who  escaped 
being  taken  prisoners.  I  could  picture  in  my  mind 
their  heart-rending  sufferings  and  wants  in  their  hidden 
abodes,  and  the  death  roll  amongst  them  from  expos- 
ure and  starvation.  I  could  see  the  unceasing  chase 
that  the  soldiery  made  on  them.  I  could  imagine  the 
cruel  agony  of  those  on  board  of  the  transports,  caused 
by  the  uncertainty  of  their  fate.  I  could  hear  the  be- 
wailings  of  those  struck  by  contagious  diseases  which 
had  sprung  up  amongst  them  from  over-crowded  ships, 
and  could  almost  hear  the  moanings  of  the  dying.  I 
could  see  about  1,300  of  them  perish  from  shipwreck 
during  the  voyage.  I  could  see  the  transports'  arrival 
at  ports  of  the  English  colonies,  at  some  of  which  the 
authorities  refused  to  receive  the  human  cargoes,  which 
were  again  sent  off  to  be  tossed  upon  an  angry  sea 
until  some  were  landed  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Antilles,  while  others  were  disem- 
barked at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Penrynand 
Falmouth,  England,  where,  after  a  captivity  of  seven 
years,  they  were  allowed  to  ^o  to  France,  whence 
some  of  them  returned  to  their  beloved  Acadie.  I 
could  see  the  landing  of   those  who  were  permitted  to 
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be  received  in  New  England  and  in  other  provinces, 
now  forming-  the  United  States,  and  could  conceive  the 
cold  reception  they  met  with,  their  wants,  their  miser- 
ies and  the  frightful  havoc  death  was  making-  in  their 
ranks.  I  could  follow  the  long-  journey  of  a  larg-e 
caravan  of  these  unfortunate  exiles  returning-  to  their 
native  country  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  the  follow- 
narrative  of  this  exodus,  published  in  1859,  by  the  late 
Louis  A.  Surette,  an  Acadian,  dwelling  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  came  to  mind:  — 

"In  the  spring  of  1766  many  set  out  for  their  beloved 
Acadia.  This  weary  and  lonely  six  months'  journey  through 
wilderness,  dreary  swamps  and  barren  wastes — extending-  as  it 
did  upwards  of  nine  hundred  miles  through  what  is  now  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  round  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  thence 
down  along  its  southerly  side  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles — no 
pen  can  adequately  describe.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  young 
and  tender  children  were  carried  alternately  by  father  and 
mother  the  whole  of  this  toilsome  journey.  Other  children  were 
born  immediately  after  tne  arrival  of  their  parents  in  Acadia. 
Who  can  describe  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  these  mothers  dur- 
ing the  dreary  days  and  nights  of  their  pilgrimage,  exposed  alike 
to  the  scorching  heat  and  the  fury  of  the  passing  storm — hungry, 
thirsty  and  heartsick." 

Some  of  the  pilgrims  came  afterwards  to  St.  Mary's 

Bay  and  many  of   them    were    interred    in    the    burial 

ground   where  I    stood  on    Piau's    Island.      I    thought 

also   of  the  disappointment  they  met  with    in    finding 

their  former  homes  destroyed  and  their  lands  occupied 

by  English-speaking  people.     All  these  things  flashed 

to  my   mind  one    after  another,   and   I   could   not  help 

thinking  also  of  the  winter  passe.!  on  this  very  spot  by 

Belliveau  and  his  companions. 

•*  *  *  *  *  ■*  * 

The  chant  of  the  Libera  being  over,  the  Acadian 
flag  was  hoisted  again  to  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  the 
.crowd  dispersed.  Placide  P.  Gaudet. 


OUR  FIRST  FAMILIES. 
Fourth  Paper. 

Barbe  Baiols,  widow  of  Savinien  de  Courpon,  was 
probably  one  of  the  ancient  settlers  of  Acadia.  The 
census  of  1671  states  that  she  had  eight  children  living 
in  France  and  two  daughters  married  at  Port  Royal. 
The  latter  were  Rose  Baiols,  wife  of  Pierre  Commeaux, 
the  cooper,  and  Marie  Baiols,  wife  of  Jean  Pitre,  the 
edge  tool  maker.  Barbe  Baiols,  who  was  then  a  great- 
grandmother,  must  have  been  an  independent  sort  of 
person,  for  she  maintained  a  house  of  her  own,  although 
poor.  She  was  the  owner  of  one  cow  and  five  sheep 
when  the  census  of  1671  was  taken.  When  the  census 
of  1686  was  taken,  Rose  Baiols  had  disappeared  from 
Port  Royal ;  she  was  probably  dead  for  she  was  an 
aged  woman  fifteen  years  before.  None  of  the  name 
of  Baiols  now  remain  in  Acadia,  nor  does  the  name 
appear  in  any  census  after  that  of  1671. 

Bertrand  is  another  name  contained  in  the  census 
of  1 67 1  which  has  practically  disappeared  from  Acadia. 
When  the  census  was  taken  Clement  Bertrand  was 
fifty  years  old ;  his  wife  was  Huguette  Lambelot,  he 
was  by  trade  a  carpenter  and  he  was  well  off  for  an 
Acadian  at  that  time,  being-  the  owner  of  ten  horned 
cattle  and  six  sheep,  and  having  cultivated  that  year 
six  acres  of  land.  He  had  no  children  at  that  time, 
but  he  may  have  had  some  later  for  the  name  did  not  dis- 
appear just  then.  It  was  found  in  the  census  of  1686, 
but  not  in  that  of  17 14.  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
Port  Royal  who  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1730 
was  Jacques  Bertrand.  There  were  no  Bertrands  among 
the  Acadians  whom  Winslow  deported  from  Mines  in 
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1755,  but  among  the  refugee  Acadians  who  were 
gathered  under  the  protection  of  Fort  Beausejour  in 
1752  were  two  families  named  Bertrand  one  from  Tan- 
tramar  and  the  other  from  Petitcodiac.  There  are 
now  two  families  of  Bertrands  in  Restigouche  county 
and  they  are  the  only  persons  of  that  name  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Among  the  names  in  the  census  of  1671  is  that  of 
Vincent  Brot,  aged  40.  His  wife  was  Marie  Bourc, 
and  they  had  four  children,  two  boys,  Antoine  and 
Pierre,  and  two  girls.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
further  mention  of  this  name  in  any  census  or  other 
Acadian  document,  and  am  therefore  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  Brot  is  not  a  name,  but  a  misprint  or 
an  error  of  the  copyist,  and  that  it  stands  for  some 
other  name  snch  as  Breau  or  Brou.  This  idea  is 
strengthened  by  finding  the  name  Breau  both  at  Port 
Royal  and  Mines  in  17 14.  In  1730  among  those  who 
signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Port  Royal  were  Jean 
Brou  and  Pierre  Brou  and  Jean  and  Ambroise  Breau. 
Among  those  deported  from  Mines  in  1755  by  Wins- 
low  were  Cherussim  Braux  and  Francis  Braux.  We 
also  find  the  name  of  Breau  represented  at  Beausejour 
in    1752    by    one    family    from    Petitcodiac,    two    from 

*  Shepody  and  one  from  Mines.      I   think  that  it  may  be 

safely  inferred  that  Brot  is  an  error  and  that  the  name 
of    Antoine    Bourc's    son-in-law    was    Vincent    Breau. 

I  Brou  and  Braux  appear  to  be  different  ways  of  spelling 

the  same  name,  for  among  people  like  the  Acadian 
peasants,  most  of  whom  could  neither  read  or  write,  the 
spelling  of  names  must  have  varied  a  good  deal.  In 
1720  Peter  Brou  was  named  by  Governor  Philipps  as  a 
proper  person  to  represent  the  inhabitants  of  Mines  at 
a  conference  with  him  at  Annapolis.  Here  we  have 
another  spelling  of  the  name  Breau.  There  are  now  a 
few  families  of  this    name  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
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about  30  in  all,  who  spell  their  name  Breaux.  They 
are  all  residents  of  Northumberland.  Breans  are 
-quite  numerous  among  the  French,  but  whether  this  is 
a  mis-spelling-  of  Breau  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Bellineau  is  another  name  which  is  wrongly  spelled 
In  the  census  of  1671.  This  document  places  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  Antoine  Bellineau,  aged 
'fifty,  and  his  wife  Andree  Guion.  They  had  two  child- 
ren, Jean  aged  nineteen  and  one  daughter.  In  this 
case  it  is  evident  that  the  letter  which  has  been  taken 
for  an  n  by  the  copyists  ought  to  be  a  v  and  that  the 
name  is  Belliveau.  The  name  is  to  be  found  in  the 
census  of  1686  among  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal 
and  was  written  Bellivault  by  the  enumerator.  The 
name  still  existed  at  Port  Royal  when  the  census  of 
1 7 14  was  taken  and  was  then  spelled  Beliveau.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  who  signed  their  names 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1730  were  two  named 
Charles  Belliveaux;  six  others  whose  names  were 
spelled  Bellivau,  being  unable  to  write,  signed  with  a 
mark.  No  person  of  the  name  of  Belliveau  was  de- 
ported by  Winslow  from  Mines  in  1755,  ^ut  one  fam- 
ily  of  that  name  from  Tantramar  was  at  Beause- 
jour  in  1752.  There  are  now  about  175  families  ot 
that  name  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  of  which  ninety 
reside  in  Westmorland,  forty  in  Digby  county,  twenty- 
eight  in  Kent  and  a  few  in  Yarmouth  county. 

One  of  the  best  known  Acadian  names  in  New 
Brunswick  is  Cormier.  There  are  about  600  families 
of 'that  name  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  whom  nearly 
500  live  in  New  Brunswick.  The  name  is  very  abund- 
ant in  Westmorland  where  there  are  200  families  of 
Cormiers,  while  in  Kent  there  are  190  and  in  Glouces- 
ter 75.  The  common  ancestor  of  this  large  connection 
was  Thomas  Cormie  whose  name  first  appears  in  the 
-census  of  167 1.      His  age  is  there  given  as  thirty-five 
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and  he  was  married  to  Madeline  Girouard,  and  had  one 
child,  a  girl,  who  was  also  named  Madeline.  Cormi6 
was  a  carpenter  and  was  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
being  the  owner  of  seven  head  of  horned  cattle  and 
seven  sheep  and  having  six  arpents  of  land  under  culti- 
vation. When  the  census  of  1686  was  taken  he  was 
no  longer  at  Port  Royal  but  had  removed  to  Mines. 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that 
place,  and  probably  went  there  in  company  with  his 
two  brothers  in  law,  Germain  Girouard  and  Jacques 
Belou,  who  married  Marie  Girouard.  In  1686  Cormid 
had  become  the  father  of  nine  children  four  sons  and 
live  daughters,  the  eldest,  Madeline,  being  then  a  young 
woman  of  eighteen.  He  had  prospered  in  the  mean- 
time and  cultivated  forty  acres  of  land.  He  was  the 
owner  of  twenty  horned  cattle,  ten  sheep  and  fifteen 
swine.  Chignecto  and  its  vicinity  always  remained  the 
home  of  the  Cormier  family,  for  there  were  none  of 
that  name  at  Port  Royal  in  1730  or  at  Mines  in  1755. 
In  1752  there  were  thirteen  families  named  Cormier 
gathered  at  Beausejour,  all  residents  of  settlements 
near  it,  eight  being  from  Westcock  and  three  from 
Nappan.  It  is  evident  that  the  Cormiers  were  not 
driven  from  Acadia  to  any  large  extent  in  1755,  f°r 
probably  their  thirteen  families  embraced  most  of  the 
name  then  in  Acadia,  so  that  their  multiplication  in  136 
years  to  600  families  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  the 
deportation  of  the  Acadians  was  a  failure  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  Among  the  settlers  on  the  St.  John 
River  in  1783,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Loyal- 
ists, were  eight  families  named  Cormier,  numbering  in 
all  fifty-one  persons.  These  people  were  probably  the 
descendants  of  some  of  those  Acadians  from  the  Anna- 
polis River  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1755,  seized  the  ship 
in  which  they  were  being  deported  and  took  it  into  the 
harbor  of  St.  John. 
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Commeaux  is  another  widely  diffused  Acadian 
name,  there  being  more  than  five  hundred  families  of 
the  name  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  most  of  them 
in  Digby  county,  which  contains  320  families.  There 
are  120  families  named  Commeaux  in  Gloucester,  20 
in  Kent  and  25  in  Westmorland.  Pierre  Commeaux, 
whose  name  appears,  in  the  census  of  1671,  was  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  these  people.  He  was  by  trade 
a  cooper  and  was  75  years  old.  His  wife  was  Rose 
Baiols  and  he  had  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three 
daughters,  the  oldest  son,  Stephen  Commeaux,  aged  21, 
being  married  to  Marie  Lefebvre,  and  having  one  child,  a 
girl.  The  census  of  1686  found  the  Commeux  family 
still  at  Port  Royal,  but  in  17 14  some  of  them  had  re- 
moved to  Mines.  In  1730  five  persons  by  the  name, 
residents  of  Annapolis  River,  signed  the  oath  of  alleg- 
iance, some  spelling  the  name  Como  and  some  giving 
it  as  Commeau.  None  of  these  people  could  write ; 
they  all  used  a  mark  to  express  their  signatures. 
There  were  12  families  name  Commeau  deported  from 
Mines  by  Winslow  in  1755.  Among  the  refugees  at 
Beausejour  in  1752  were  nine  families  named  Com- 
meau from  Shepody,  and  these,  or  some  of  them,  were 
doubtless  the  ancestors  or  the  families  of  that  name 
now  living  in  Gloucester,  Kent  and  Westmorland. 
Those  now  residing  in  Digby  are  doubtless  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  escaped  from  the  Annapolis  River 
in  1755.  Jean  Como,  who  was  a  child  of  six  years 
when  the  census  of  167 1  was  taken,  was  imprisoned  at 
Annapolis  in  171 1  for  being  concerned  in  seditious 
movements  against  the  English  authority.  That  is 
about  the  only  distinction  the  family  achieved  after  the 
conquest  of  Acadia.  The  first  Commeaux  in  Acadia, 
Pierre,  was  probably  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
La  Have  in  1632. 

The  name  of  Corperon  is    now    very    rare    in    the 
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Maritime  Provinces,  two  families  who  reside  in  the 
county  of  Restigouche  being-  all  of  that  name  that  I 
have  been  able  to  discover.  The  Corperons  were  prob- 
ably never  numerous  in  Acadia.  Jehan  Corperon  aged 
twenty-five  appears  in  the  census  of  167 1.  He  was 
married  to  Francoise  Scavoye,  and  had  one  child,  a 
girl  of  six  weeks.  In  1686  he  was  still  living  at  Port 
Royal,  but  some  of  the  family  were  at  Mines.  In  1730 
Francois  Corperon,  a  resident  of  the  Annapolis  River, 
signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  by  his  mark.  There  was 
no  Corperon  at  Mines  when  the  Acadians  were  deported 
by  Winslow  in  1755,  but  one  family  of  that  name  who 
had  fled  from  Mines  were  at  Beausejour  in  1752.  The 
Corperons  of  Restigouche  may  be  descendants  of  this 
family. 

Doucet  is  a  name  now  very  widely  diffused  in  the 
Martime  Provinces,  there  being  about  five  hundred 
families  who  bear  that  name  in  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Of  these,  170  families  are  in  Gloucester, 
120  in  Yarmouth  county,  100  in  Digby  and  60  in 
Inverness.  There  are  a  few  families  of  the  name,  45 
in  all,  in  Kent,  Northumberland,  Restigouche,  Mada- 
waska  and  Westmorland.  All  these  people  are  un- 
doubtedly descended  from  Pierre  and  Germain  Doucet, 
whose  names  appear  in  the  census  of  1671.  Pierre 
.  Doucet  was  50  years  old  when  that  census  was  taken,  '.:.>•",, 

and  in  1687  he  was  one  of  the  "ancient  inhabitants'* 
of  Port  Royal  who  certified  with  regard  to  the  work 
done  by  Charnisay  in  the  settlement  of  Acadia.  He 
signed  this  document  with  his  mark,  so  that  he  was  an 
uneducated  man.  He  was  married  to  Henriette  Peltret 
and  they  had  five  children,  three  boys  and  two  girls, 
the  oldst  son,  Toussant,  being  only  eight  years  old. 
Doucet's  trade  was  that  of  a  mason.  Germain  Doucet 
was  30  years  old  and  he  was  married  to  Marie  Landry, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  the  oldest  six  years  of  age. 
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Abraham  Dug-ast,  armorer,  who  was  55  years  old,  was 
married  to  a  woman  named  Doucet,  and  as  she  had 
eight  children,  a  son  of  19  and  daughters  possibly 
still  older,  we  may  assume  that  she  was  then  not  much 
less  than  40  years  old.  Pierre  and  Germain  Doucet 
and  Abraham  Dugast's  wife  were  probably  the  children 
of  the  original  settler  Doucet  who  may  have  come  to 
Acadia  in  1632.  At  all  events,  Doucet  is  one  of 
Acadia's  ancient  names  and  the  Doucets  are  among  our 
first  families.  .  Peltret,  the  name  of  Pierre  Doucet's 
wife,  was  also  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Barnabe  Martin, 
who  had  two  young  children.  Doubtless  the  two 
women  were  sisters  and  both  quite  young,  the  children 
of  a  deceased  original  settler.  This  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  although  there  was  no 
male  head  of  a  family  named  Peltret  in  Acadia  in  167 1, 
there  was  a  family  named  Peltret  at  Port  Royal  in  1686, 
when  the  census  of  Acadia  was  again  taken.  In  that 
year  Port  Royal  was  still  the  home  of  the  Doucets,  but 
in  1714  some  of  them  were  residing  at  Mines.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  of  1736  was  signed  by  no  less  than 
fifteen  men  named  Doucet.  There  were  only  three 
-families  of  the  name  deported  from  Mines  by  Winslow 
in  1755,  but  in  1752  there  were  ten  families  of  that 
name  at  Beausejour,  all  of  them,  except  one  from 
Cobequid,  being  residents  of  the  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort. 

In  1783,  when  the  Loyalists  came  to  St.  John,  there 
was  one  family  named  Doucet,  numbering  five  persons, 
residing  on  the  St.  John  River.  The  Doucets  in  Mada- 
waska  county  are  doubtless  descendants  of  this  family. 
Among  the  matters  connected  with  this  family  that  are 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  in  1749  Joseph 
Doucet  was  one  of  the  deputies  from  Chignecto  who 
met  Governor  Cornwallis  at  Halifax  immediately  after 
the    founding:   of    that    settlement.      The    name    and 
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memory  of  Augustin  Doucet  are  preserved  by  a  pathetic 
letter  which  he  wrote  from  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1750  to  a  friend  in  Quebec,  after  he  had  been  forced  by 
La  Loutre  to  abandon  his  home  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Musquash  River.      Doucet  says: 

"  I  was  settled  in  Acadia.  I  have  four  little  children.  I  was 
living-  contented  on  my  land.  But  this  did  not  last  long-,  for  we 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  all  our  goods  and  fly  from  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English.  The  King  obliges  himself  to  transport 
and  maintain  us  until  news  is  received  from  France.  If  Acadia 
does  not  return  to  the  French,  I  hope  to  take  my  little  family 
with  me  to  Canada.  I  assure  you  that  we  are  in  a  poor  situation, 
for  we  live  like  Indians  in  the  woods." 

James  Hannay. 


Not  an  Official  Organ. 

Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
Quebec,  9th  Nov.  1898. 

Editor  of  New  Brunswick  Magazine, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 
Dear  Sir: — On  page  29b  of  the  November  issue 
of  The  New  Brunswick  Magazine  there  is  a  paragraph 
advertising  a  brochure  called  "  Courrier  des  Livres  "  by 
Mr.  Raoul  Renault,  in  which  it  is  erroneously  called 
the  official  organ  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society 
of  Quebec.  I  beg  to  state  officially  that  the  Courrier 
des  Livres  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Society 
and  is  not  its  official  organ  ;  in  fact  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society  of  Quebec  has  no  such  adjunct,  and 
Mr.  Renault  has  long  ago  been  informed  of  that  fact. 
You  will  kindly  insert  this  contradiction  in  the  next 
issue  of  your  magazine.      I  remain  yours,  etc., 

F.  C.  Wurtele, 

A  cting  Seer  eta  ry. 


In  the  sketch  of  the  Fire  of  Thirty-Seven,  in  this 
number,  two  errors  were  discovered  too  late  for  correc- 
tion in  those  pages.  Messrs.  McMillan  have  been 
burned  out  six  times,  and  not  eight  as  stated.  T. 
McAvity  &  Co.,  in  1837,  were  not  where  George 
Robertson  now  is  but  next  door  to  it  to  the  south- 
ward. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Questions. 

43.  I  have  a  faint  recollection — like  a  dream — of 
an  incendiary  fire  destroying-  one  of  a  row  of  high 
wooden  buildings  on  Germain  street,  Saint  John,  north 
of  Princess  street  and  nearly  opposite  Trinity  church. 
I  think  the  building  was  used  as  an  hotel.  Also,  of 
seeing  a  woman  being  punished  for  some  offence  by 
being  compelled  to  sit  on  a  small  temporary  wooden 
stage,  near  the  fountain,  in  King  square,  exhibited  to 
the  public  gaze  during  the  whole  of  one  day.  My 
impression  has  been  that  this  was  just  after  the  time  of 
the  said  fire,  and  that  her  offence  was  setting  fire  to  the 
hotel.  Can  any  one  inform  me  if  these  occurrences 
took  place,  and  if  so  the  story  of  them  ?  L.    D. 

44.  When  was  the  use  of  the  first  seal  of  New 
Brunswick  (Lawrence,  Footprints,  6)  discontinued? 
When  did  the  present  seal  come  into  use?  Were  there 
any  others  between  the  two?  When  was  the  New 
Brunswick  emblem  of  the  Lion  and  Ship,  used  on  flags, 
■etc.,  adopted?  W.  F.  G. 

45.  I  notice  by  an  old  newspaper  that  on  June 
4th,  1866,  Captain  Heaton,  of  the  15th  Regiment,  then 
stationed  here,  walked  from  the  St.  John  side  of  the 
Marsh  bridge  to  Dan.  McEvoy's  verandah,  2  miles,  1000 
yards,  in  23  minutes,  38  seconds;  the  first  mile  was 
made  in  9  minutes,  48  seconds.  Can  you  say  if  this 
time  has  ever  been  equalled  or  beaten?  E.  T.  S. 

46.  Can  any  reader  give  biographical  notes  on 
James  Cullom  Kelly,  William  Stringer,  and  Coburg 
Carrington?  All  these  gentlemen  held  positions  in  the 
Imperial  Customs  service  at  this  port.  C.  F.  T. 
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47.  Some  forty  years  ago  a  party  of  adventurers 
sailed  from  St.  John  for  Turks  Island  in  the  pilot 
schooner  Rechab.  It  is  said  their  object  was  to  search 
for  hidden  treasure.  Does  anyone  know  the  details  of 
this  expedition?  S.  W.  K. 

48.  Please  give  names  and  residence  of  parents 
of  Alexander  Campbell,  Esquire,  admitted  barrister-at- 
law  in  New  Brunswick,  13th  October,  1832,  and 
practised  in  1845  in  Saint  Stephen,  but  removed  to  St. 
John  about  1848,  and  from  thence  to  state  of  Oregon 
in  1850;  also,  if  possible,  give  date  of  his  birth,  re- 
ligious tenets,  political  affiliations,  name  of  wife  and 
children,  with  all  other  interesting  facts  concerning 
him,  including  name  of  locality  in  Oregon  where  he 
settled,  stating  whether  still  alive,  and  giving  date  of 
his  death  if  not  living.  State  likewise  whether  he  was 
founder  of  the  sect  called  "Campbellites,"  but  now 
generally  styled  "  Disciples  of  Christ."  Where  can  his 
portrait  and  signature  be  procured? 

Weymouth  Bridge,  N.  S.  Isaiah  W.  Wilson. 

Answers. 
25.  No  defender  of  the  Potato  as  the  New  Bruns- 
wick emblem  having  arisen,  another  claim  is  in  order. 
The  Spruce  seems  to  me  New  Brunswick's  most  appro- 
priate emblem.  It  is  our  most  abundant  and  most 
characteristic  forest  tree,  source  of  most  of  our  lumber 
wealth  (at  least  in  late  years),  and  the  material  from 
which  our  most  famous  ships  have  been  built.  It  is  a 
tree  which  figures  in  early  pictures  of  places  in  the 
province,  and  seems  to  be  the  one  shown  on  the  first 
great  seal  of  the  new  province.  A  claim  has  been 
made  for  the  Pine,  but  this  has  become  so  completely 
associated  with  Maine  that  our  adoption  of  it  would 
seem  but  an  absurd  and  unneighborly  imitation.  Our 
failure  to  protest  long  ago  against  Maine's  adoption  of 
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it  is  equivalent  (as*is  usual  in  international  affairs)  to 
an  admission  of  her  right  to  it.  But  the  Spruce  is  not 
pre-empted ;  it  is  a*beautiful  and  valuable  tree,  eminent- 
ly easy  of  conventionalization  and  use  in  decoration,, 
etc.     Let  us  adopt  it.  W.  F.  G. 

30.  The  St.  John  alms  house,  which  was  partial- 
ly burned  on  the  night  of  1st  March,  1829,  stood  at  the 
south-western  corner  of  Carmarthen  street  and  King 
street  (east),  where  the  stables  for  the  city's  horses  now 
stand.  1  was  a  very  young  child  when  that  fire 
occurred,  yet  I  distinctly  remember  being  held  up  at  a 
window  that  I  might  have  a  view  of  it.  Indeed,  I 
have  never  since  witnessed  a  fire  at  night  without 
having  clearly  revived  the  impression  which  the  sheets 
of  flame  rising  through  the  black  volumes  of  smoke 
over  that  burning  building,  and  the  lurid  light  cast 
upon  the  sky,  made  upon  my  infant  mind.  Only  the 
upper  portion  of  the  old  alms  house  was  destroyed,  at 
that  time,  the  fire^having  originated  through  a  defective 
or  over-heated  stove-pipe  that  passed  up  to  the  attic 
storey.  The  building,  a  good,  solid  brick  structure, 
was  soon  repaired,  and  was  used  for  many  years  after- 
wards, until  the  present  alms  house  was  erected  on  the 
farther  side  of  Courtenay  Bay.  Then  the  old  house, 
together  with  some  wooden  buildings  that  had  been 
put  up  adjacent  to  it,  was  leased  by  the  city  for  a  term 
of  years,  during  which  the  lessee  converted  the  whole 
property  into  a  number  of  cheap  tenement  houses. 
When,  at  last,  these  buildings  had  all  been  demolished, 
the  Common  Council  provided  quarters  on  that  ground 
for  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. After  the  great  fire  of  1877,  which  swept  away 
that  building,  the  vacant  lots  were  used  for  some  time 
as  a  station  for  the  stone-crushing  machine  belonging 
to  the  city.  But  the  neighbors  complained  so  strongly 
against  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  noise  and  the  smoke 
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attending  the  operations  of  the  unmusical  apparatus, 
that  the  crusher  had  to  be  removed,  and  the  site  of  the 
old  alms  house  was   devoted   to   its  present  public  use. 

W.  P.  D. 

41.  The  true  Indian  name  of  the  St.  John  River 
is  Wool-ahs -took  (or  when  applied  from  a  distance, 
Wool-ahs-ta-gook'),  meaning-,  as  we  would  say  in  Eng- 
lish, "a  fine  river."  This  is  its  name  among  both 
Maliseets  and  Micmacs,  and  they  have  no  other  name 
for  it.  It  is  sometimes  said  its  true  Indian  name  is 
Ouigoudi  or  Wigadi.  This  rests  solely  upon  a  single 
statement  by  Champlain,  who  says  the  river  is  called 
Ouigoudi  by  the  Indians,  and  several  writers  have  re- 
peated his  statement.  The  late  Edward  Jack  was  the 
first  to  point  out  that  the  Indians  never  apply  this 
name  to  a  river,  but  that  they  do  apply  it  to  camping- 
grounds  and  sites  of  villages  everywhere.  That 
Champlain,  unfamiliar  with  this  language,  should  have 
confounded  their  name  for  their  village  at  St.  John 
with  their  name  for  the  river  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Lescarbot  applies  the  name  Oigoudito  the  village  at  St. 
John.  The  Indians  never  applied  the  same  name  to  a 
and  a  river  ;  the  whole  construction  of  their  place- 
village  names  is  opposed  to  this.  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  Transactions  Royal  Society  Canada.  1896, 
sect,  ii,  p.  269.  '   W.  F.  G. 

42.  The  position  of  the  highest  land  in  New 
Brunswick  is  discussed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  No.  16,  page  46.  The  highest  land  is 
often  said  to  be  the  Big  Bald  Mountain  on  the  South 
Branch  of  Nepisguit,  about  2700  feet  above  sea-level. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  for  it  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  authority  of  the  Geological  Survey  map, 
and  the  report  accompanying  that  map  makes  it  2,500 
feet.      Inquiry  at  the  Survey  office  seems  to  show  that 
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the  height  given  on  the  map  is  a  copyist's  or  engravers, 

error.      This   leaves  as  the    greatest    correct    recorded 

height,   Bald  Mountain,   near    Nictor    Lake,    Tobique, 

2537  feet.  W.  F.  G. 
«.  ^»  ♦ . 

PROVINCIAL  CHRONOLOGY. 

An  event  of  general  interest,  a  marriage  and  a 
death,  are  given  for  each  day  of  the  month.  The 
marriage  and  death  notices  are  given  as  they  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  except  that  such  phrases 
as  "At  St.  John"  and  "on  the  —  inst."  are  not  re- 
peated. Where  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  the 
locality  may  be  assumed  to  be  St.  John,  while  the  dat3 
of  the  m  irriaj-e  o:  death  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of 
the  clay  of  the  month  before  the  names  and  of  the  year 
immediately  after   them. 

MEMORANDA     FOR    JANUARY. 

1.  Decimal  currency  in   New  Brunswick ifc6o 

2.  First  session  of  General  Assembly  at  St.  John 1786 

3.  Partridge  Island  lighthouse   burned 1832 

4.  Lieut    Governor  McClelan  born 183 1 

5.  Colonial  postage  chargeable  by  weight ^44 

6.  Report  o(  American  commissioners  on  Boundary. .  . .  1841 

7.  Grant  of  Veigniary  of  Kennebecasis    to  Chenet 1689 

8.  Law  for  future  reduction  of   N.  B.  judges'  salaries.  .  .  1850 

9.  Col.  Jarvis  and   800  Maine  volunteers  at  Aroostook.  .  1839 

10.  Award  of  King  of  Netherlands  on  Boundary  question,  183  r 

11.  Governor  Lawrence's  proclamation  in   Nova  Scotia..  1759 

12.  First  St.  John  election  protested 1786 

13.  Maine  Land  Agent  seized  and  taken  to  Frederictori .  .  i*39 

14.  Great  fire  in  St.  John.     Loss  $1,000,000 '837 

15.  Grant  of  fort  at  St.  John  to  La  Tour J635 

16.  St.  John  almshouse  burned 1819 

17.  Brook  Watson  appointed  Agent  for  N.  B.,  at  London,  [786 

18.  First  Governor's  ball  at  St    John 1785 

19.  Harry  Peters  speaker  N.  B.  Assembly 1826 

20.  Isle    St,  Jean   (P.  E.    I.)  granted   to  Capt.   Doublet..  1663 

21.  Treaty  of  peace  between  England,  France  and  Spain,  1783 

22.  Hon.  Geo.  Leonard's  last  appearance  at  Council.  .  .  .  18 1 3 

23.  N.  B.  Legislature  grants  ^1,000  to  loyal  Canadians..  1839 
24. 

25.  Stage  coach  through  the  ice  at  Grand  Bay  ;   2  drowned  1848 

26.  Geo.  Handyside  reprimanded  on  his  knees  by  Legis.  .  1786 

27.  N.  S.  grants  ;£  100,000  for  defense  o\  N.  B., J&39 

28.  Gov.  Wilmot  recommends  that  Acadians  be  sent  to  ) 

West  Indies. /      1764 

29.  American    prisoners    ordered     to    Louisburg,  as   al 

place  of  safety /       1814 

30.  Law  to  establish  Victoria  county,  N.  B 1850 

3i- 


■ 
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JANUARY    MARRIAGES. 

i.  Lordly-Brannen.— 1848.  At  Christ's  Church,  Fredericton, 
by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Coster,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Lordly, 
to  Martha  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  C.  Brannen,  Esq., 
all  of  Fredericton. 

2.  True-Hayward. — 1839.  At  Lincoln,  in  the  County  of  Sun- 
bury,  by  Thomas  O.  Miles,  Esq.,  Mr.  Amos  Perler  True, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  True,  to  Charlotte  Upham,  young- 
est daughter  of  John  Hayward,  Esq.,  all  of  Lincoln. 

3.  M'Pherson-Segee.—  1835.  At  Fredericton,  by  the  Rev. 
Enoch  Wood,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  Mr.  Samuel  D. 
M'Pherson,  Saddler,  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann,  youngest  daughter 
of  Captain  J.  Segee,  both  of  Fredericton. 

[We  are  informed  that  this   is  the  first    marriage  that   has 
been  celebrated  under  the  new  Marriage  Act.] 

4.  Black- Wetmore. — 1839.  At  King-sclear,  by  the  Venerable 
the  Archdeacon,  the  Rev.  John  Black,  Rector  of  Sackville, 
to  Sarah  Witter,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  George  L. 
Wetmore,  Esq. 

5.  Beaven-Cougle. — 1836.  At  Sussex  Vale,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
N.  Arnold,  Frederick  W.  C.  Beaven,  Esquire,  Surgeon,  to 
Susannah  B.,  second  daugiiter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Cougle, 
both  of  that  Parish. 

6.  Vassie-Burns.— 1845.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Galloway,  Mr. 
John  Va-,s:e,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Lewis  Burns,  Esq  ,  all 
of  this  city. 

7.  Vail-Yi:rxa. — 1835.  At  Fredericton,  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Coster,  Capt.  Georg-e  Vail,  of  Queen's 
County,  to  Lydia  B.,  third  daug-hter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Yerxa, 
of  Fredericton. 

8.  Stevens-Campbell. — 1845.  At  St.  Andrews,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Wishart,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Stevens,  Presbyterian 
Minister  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  James,  to  ?»lariann,  fifth 
daug-hter  of  the  late  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Charlotte. 

9.  Lamb-Magee. —  1 85 1.  By  the  Rev.  I.  W.  D.  Gray,  Captain 
Levi  Lamb,  of  Parrsboro,  N.  S.,  to  Miss  Darkness  Lemon 
Magee,  of  this  city. 

10.  O'Donnell-Watters.— 1839.  In  Saint  Malachy's  Church, 
by  the  Rev  James  Dunphy,  Mr.  James  O'Donnell,  mer- 
chant, to  Ellen,  only  daug-hter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Watters,  all 
of  this  city. 

11.  Aiton-Jeffries.  -  1849.  At  Sussex  Vale,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  McGhee,  Rector,  Mr.  David  Aiton,  of  Hampton, 
to  Miss  Caroline,  daug-hter  of  Mr.  John  Jeffries,  of  Sussex. 

12.  Botsford-Cogswell. — 1848.  At  Sackville,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Simonds,  Blair  Botsford,  Esq.,  of  Pugwash,  N.  S.,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Cogswell,  of  Sackville,  N.  B. 
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13.  Kirk-Kerr.—  1835.     By  the  Rev.  Mr.   Gray,  James  Kirk, 

Esquire,  Merchant,  of  this  city,  to  Charlotte,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Kerr,  of  Parrsboro,  N.  S. 

14.  Bowser-Smith.— 1836.     By  the  Rev.  John    B.  Strong,  Mr. 

Thomas  Bowser,  Jun.,  to  Miss  Celia  A.  Smith,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Point  de  Bute,  County 
of  Westmorland. 

15.  Scovil-Smith.  —  1849.     At  Shediac,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis, 

Rural  Dean,  Richard  C.  Scovil,  Esq.,  to  Pamela,  eldest 
daughter  of  Major  Smith,  both  of  that  Parish. 

16.  Pearson-M 'Cully.— 1845.      At    Sussex  Vale,  by  John   C. 

Vail,  Esq.,  Mr.  Francis  H.  Pearson,  of  Sussex  Vale,  to 
Ruth,  fifth  danghter  of  Mr.  Samuel  M 'Cully,  of  the  same 
place. 

17.  MacPherson-Porter. — 1846.     By  the  Reverend  the  Rector 

of  the  Parish,  Charles  MacPherson,  Esq.,  of  Fredericton,  to 
Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Porter,  Esq.,  of  this  City. 

18.  Frost-Langstrotii. — 1848.    At  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  French 

Village,  King's  County,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Walker,  Mr. 
Harvey  Frost,  of  Norton,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Craven  Langstroth,  of  Hampton. 

19.  Tool-Crandall.—  1S53.     At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  D.  Cran- 

dall,  Mr.  James  T.  Tool,  of  Greenwich,  to  Rebecca,  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  D.  Crandall. 

20.  Earle-Otty. — 1847.     At  Hampton,   by   the  Rev.  Wm.  W. 

Walker,  S.  Zobieski  Earle,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  Catherine 
M'Gill,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  A.  Otty,  R.  N. 

21.  Hosterman-Howe. — 1847.     At  Halifax,   by  the  Rev.  John 

Scott,  A.M.,  John  E.  Hosterman,  Esq.,  to  Sarah  M.,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Howe,  Esquire,  Deputy  Post 
Master  General. 

22.  Street-Orr.  -  1847.     At  Halifax,   by  the  Venerable  Arch- 

deacon Willis,  William  Henry  Street,  Esq.,  of  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  to  Sarah  Boyci,  eldest  daughter  of  Major  Orr,  of 
Dullalur  House,  Dumbartonshire,  and  late  of  the  Royal 
Fusileers. 

23.  Hopkirk-Hearsey.— 1842.     At  Yarmouth,   by  the  Rev.  H. 

Harding,  Mr.  James  Hopkirkto  Miss  Cynthia  Hearsey. 

24.  Scovil-Lee — 1842.     In  St.  Peter's  church,   Kingsclear,   by 

the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sterling,  A.M.,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Scovil, 
A.M.,  Rector  of  Kingston,  to  Frances,  second  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Lee,  Reci   >  er  General. 

25.  Otty-Earle — 1849.     At  Hampton,   by  the  Rev.    Wm.   W. 

Walker,  George  Otty,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law,  to  Eliza 
Ann,  daughter  of  S.  Z.  Earle,  Esquire,  M.  P.  P. 

26.  M'Murray-Waddel. — 1844.     At    Kingston,     by    the    Rev. 

Andrew  Donald,  Mr.  John  S.  M 'Murray,  of  Duntocher, 
Scotland,  to  Susanna,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Wad- 
del,  of  the  former  place. 
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27.  Clarke-Brown.— 1836.     At  Moncton,  County  of  Westmor- 

land, by  the  Rev.  Alexander  \\  .  McLeod,  Mr.  George 
Clarke  of  the  Parish  of  Portland,  St.  John  County,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  the  first  named  place. 

28.  Nelson- Waddington. —  1846.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Irvine, 


Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  of  the  Parish  of  Johnson,  to  Miss 
Rachel  Waddington,  of  the  Parish  of  Springfield. 

29.  Jarvis-Marter.  — 1839.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Charles  R. 

Jarvis,  Esq.,  to  Sarah  Cecilia,  third  daughter  of  T.  P. 
barter,  Esq.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs. 

30.  CARMAN-ROY.— 1835.     At  Miramichi,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Bacon, 

Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Richard  Carman,  Esquire,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  of  Bathurst,  to  \iary  Susan  Cunarcl  Roy,  of  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia.  j 

31.  Clark-Blackburn.— 1 84 1.     In  Portland,  by  the  Rector  of 

that  Parish,  \ir.  James  Clark,  to  Miss  Ann  Blackburn,  all 
of  that  place. 


Correction. — The  marriage  given  for  Dec.  1  was  Tilton- 
Harbell.  This  was  an  error,  as  the  date  of  that  event  was  Jan. 
1,  1849. 

DEATHS    IN    JANUARY. 

i.  Hubbard. — 1856.  At  Burton,  Benjamina  Woodbridg-e, 
widow  of  William  Hubbard,  Esq.,  aged  86  years,  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Clark,  of  Maugerville,  with  whom 
she  came  to  this  Province  in  1783. 

2.  Hutchinson. — 1835.  At  St.  Andrews,  aged  71  years, 
Abigail,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Hutchinson,  watchmaker, 
of  that  town; — respected  in  life  for  her  unassuming 
but  exemplary  virtues,  she  is  deeply  regretted  in  her 
death,  by  a  large  and  respectable  family,  and  a  wide  circle 
of  sincere  friends. 

_3.  Addison. — 1837.  Mr.  Thomas  Addison,  Schoolmaster, 
ag-ed  71  years.  Mr.  Addison  was  well  known  both  in  this 
Province  and  Nova  Scotia,  being  for  many  years  distin- 
guished as  an  able  Mathematician  and  g-ood  scholar.  He 
was  born  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  and  emigrated  to 
British  America  about  43  years  since.  He  has  left  a 
widow  and  eight  children  to  lament  his  loss. 

.4.  Cochran. — 1850.  After  a  severe  illness  of  eleven  days, 
which  he  bore  with  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will, 
Mr.  William  Cochran,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  ag-e. 

5.  Smith  —1847.  After  a  short  illness,  at  the  residence  of 
her  father,  Dr.  Adino  Paddock,  King'ston,  Anna,  wife  of 
Horatio  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Shediac,  in  the  35th  year  of  her 

-.6.  Peters. — 1S45.  At  the  residence  of  his  brother  in  Brussels 
street,  William  Peters,  Esq.,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Peters  came    to    this    province  with    the    Loyalists    in 
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1783,  and  resided,  till  within  a  few  months,  in  the  parish 
of  Kingston.  (K.  C.)  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  many 
of  his  friends. 

7.  Mauget.-  1845.     In  the  Parish  of  Kingsclear,  Co.  of  York, 

Mr.  Joseph  Madget,  an  old  Revolutionary  Soldier,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  M.  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and  entered  the  Army  at  an  early  age.  He  served 
throughout  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and  obtain- 
ing his  discharge  at  its  close,  came  to  this  Province  with 
the  Refugees.  He  fought  in  several  of  the  principal  en- 
gagements which  took  place  between  the  Armies  of 
England  and  those  of  the  revolted  States. 

8.  FOSTER. — 1839.     After  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  which  he 

bore  with  the  greatest  Christian  fortitude,  and  most  per- 
fect resignation  to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  under 
the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection  to 
eternal  life,  Mr.,  Lawrence  Foster,  of  this  city,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  bereaved  wife  and  family  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  most  affectionate  husband  and  devoted 
Parent. 

9.  Dunn. — 1835.     At  St.  Andrews,  at  the  advanced  age  of  73 

years,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  late  John  Dunn,  Esquire, 
formerly  Collector  of  H.  M.  Customs  at  that  Port. 

10.  Bunting. — 1839.     At    Loch   Lomond,  Mr,  Roland  Bunting* 

upwards  of  a  hundred  years  of  age. — Mr.  Bunting  was  one 
of  the  Loyalists  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  17S3. 

11.  JOUETT. — 1847.     Of   disease    of  the  heart,  at  her  residence 

in  St.  Mary's,  after  a  short  illness,  Mary,  wife  of  Cavalier 
H.  Jouett,  Esq.,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age,  leaving  a 
deeply  afflicted  husband  and  family,  with  a  numerous 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  this    dispensation. 

12.  WOOLHAUPTER. — 1 839.     At    Richmond,     County    York,    in 

prospect  of  everlasting  felicity  through  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer,  Mr.  John  VVoolhaupter,  an  early  inhabitant  of 
this  Province,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

13.  "Wright. — 1841.     At  Studholm,  King's  County,  Mr.  William 

Wright,  aged  77  years. 

14.  Kellam. — 1836.     Mr.    Solomon  Kellam,    late    of  Sackville, 

County  of  Westmorland,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
blessed  and  glorious  immortality;  leaving  a  young  and 
deeply  disconsolate  widow,  to  whom  he  had  been  united 
only  three  short  month*,  to  lament  her  loss. 

15.  Reynolds.  —  1S37.       Of     paralysis,     Ann,    consort    of    Mr. 

William  Reynolds,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Charlotte  Curry,  late  of  Coinwallis,  (X.  S.),  in  the  43d 
year  of  her  age,  leaving  a  husband  and  five  children,  with 
a  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  to  lament  their 
loss.  Mrs.  R.  was  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent  and 
partner  exemplar)'  in  her  domestic  duties-  -her  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  and  feelings  of  others  was  proverbial, 
and  she  pertinaciously  adhered  to  that  admonition  of  St. 
Paul,  she  was  "a  keeper  at  home." 
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16.  Humbert. — 1849.     Stephen    Humbert,    Esq.,    in    the    82nd 

year  of  his  age,  deeply  regretted.  The  deceased  came  to 
this  Province  with  the  Loyalists  in  1783,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  a  resident  in  this  City,  for  which  he  was  a 
Representative  in  the  House  of  Assembly  for  several 
Sessions.     He  died  in  sure  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

17.  Fisher. — 1835.     After   a    long  and  tedious  illness  which  he 

bore  with  much  patience,  Mr.  David  Fisher,  aged  49  years, 
a  man  highly  esteemed  in  this  community  for  his  benevo- 
lence and  integrity  of  character,  leaving  a  widow  and 
three  children  to  lament  their  loss. 

18.  Allison. — 1853.     At  Horton,  Alice,  relict  of  the  Jate  Joseph 

(Allison,  Esq.,  of  Kings  County,  N.  S.,  in  the  87th  year  of 
her  age. 

19.  Belfontiane.—  1841.     At    Fontainville,   Parish  of  Shediac, 

of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  Marc  Belfontaine,  aged  72 
years.  iVons.  B.  was  a  native  of  Arichat,  N.  S.,  from 
whence  he  emigrated  about  twenty-three  years  since, 
and  founded  the  village  of  Fontainville  in  this  Province, 
where  he  lived  respected  by  the  villagers  and  all  who  had 
a  knowledge  of  him,  forming  a  model  that  many  might  be 
I  proud  of  imitating. 

20.  Morehouse. — 1835.      At    his    residence,     in    Queensbury, 

County  of  York,  Daniel  Morehouse,  Esquire,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  most  painful  and  lingering  illness, 
which  he  endured  with  the  most  exemplary  patience, 
fortitude  and  resignation.  Major  Morehouse  was  one  of 
that  band  of  Loyalists  who,  in  the  memorable  year  of  1783, 
relinquished  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  youth,  and 
came  to  this  Province — where  in  the  various  relations  of 
life,  for  the  long  period  of  half  a  century,  he  commanded 
universal  respect  and  esteem  He  was  on  the  half  pay  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers,  and  for  many  years  an  active,  up- 
right, and  efficient  Magistrate. 

21.  Gay. — 1847.     At  his  residence,    Fort  Cumberland,    Samuel 

Gay,  Esquire,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  age.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  held  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County;  and  for 
several  years  was  returned  a  Representative  for  Westmor- 

Iland.     He  served  in  the  latter  capacity  in  the  first  House 
of  Assembly  organized  for  New  Brunswick,  which  sat  in 
the  City  of  Saint  John. 
22.     Fraser. — 1849.      At    Chatham    (Miramichi),  Margaret,  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Fraser,  Merchant,  aged  27  years. 

23.  Cronkhite. — 1847.     At  New  Ireland  (Queen's  County),  the 

Rev.  Henry  Cronkhite,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age. 

24.  Toole. — 1847.     Mr.    John  Toole,  in    the    82nd    year    of  his 

age.  Mr.  Toole  was  a  native  of  Hockley,  in  the  county 
Armage,  Ireland,  and  was  generally  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  an  upright,  honest  man. 
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25.  Ludlow.— 1840.     At    New  York,  after  a  lingering  illness, 

Frances  Ludlow,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow  of  New 
Brunswick. 

26.  Thomson.— 1840.     Mr.   John    Thomson,    late    Merchant   in 

this  City,  aged  63.  For  upwards  of  30  years  the  deceased 
conducted  an  extensive  and  well  known  establishment  in 
Dumfries,  Scotland;  and  was  a  large  exporter  to  this  city. 
The  troubles  which  beset  the  close  of  his  earthly  career,  it 
is  hoped  were  not  unalleviated  by  the  affection  and  sym- 
pathy of  kindred  and  friends;  and'  the  character  which  he 
unblemishedly  maintained  through  life  was  that  of  the 
strictest  integrity  and  the  most  perfect  uprightness  of 
dealing. 

27.  MCLAUGHLIN.— 1848.     In    the    22nd    year    of    his    age,  Mr. 

John  McLauchlin,  a  native  of  Carndonagh,  County  of 
Donegal,  Ireland.   . 

28.  Mackav. — 1848.     At    his    seat,  Suther  Kail,     St.     George, 

Charlotte  County,  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay,  aged  96  years. 
This  gentleman  was  the  oldest  and  only  full  Colonel  of 
Militia  in  this  Province,  being  Colonel  Commandant  of  the 
Charlotte  Militia,  as  also  the  oldest  Half-pay  officer  in 
the  Province,  being  on  half  pay  of  the  old  60th  American 
Rangers  since  1783. 

29.  Ray. —  184S.     Robert  Ray,  Esquire,  in  the  61st  year  of  his 

age,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children,  with  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends,  who  cannot  but  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely lament  their  loss. 

30.  B-ETTS. — 1842.     After  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  James  O.  Betts, 

aged  65  years,  an  old  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  this 
city,  leaving  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  relatives  to 
lament  his  loss. 
.31.  Berton. — 1840.  At  Fredericton,  George  F.  S.  Berton,  Esq., 
aged  thirty-one  years,  Barrister-at-Law  and  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  the  Supreme  Court,  a  gentleman  whose  loss  will 
be  felt  most  sensibly  by  all  to  whom  he  was  known,  and 
especially  next  to  his  own  immediate  connections,  by  this 
community — by  whom  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  a 
talented,  clever  lawyer,  a  pious  and  excellent  christian,  a 
warm  and  affectionate  husband,  parent  and  friend.  He 
has  left  a  wife  and  three  young  children,  together  with  a 
numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  acquaintances  to  deplore 
his  irreparable  loss. 
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OLD  TIMES  IN  VICTORIA   WARD. 

First  Paper. 

As  national  history  includes  the  experiences  of  a 
number  of  communities,  so  the  history  of  each  com- 
munity embraces  the  experiences  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. That  this  is  not  more  generally  recog-nized  is 
somewhat  singular.  The  individual  who  has  passed 
the  age  of  fifty  has  lived  one-fortieth  part  of  the  Christ- 
ian era,  witnessed  many  social  changes,  been  influenced 
by  many  persons  and  events,  and,  perhaps,  has  influ- 
enced them  in  return.  We  are  all,  in  some  sort, 
makers  of  history,  and  we  are  also  all,  in  some  sort,  its 
chroniclers ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  few,  among 
those  who  are  fitted  to  do  so,  take  the  trouble  to  delib- 
erately reduce  to  writing  what  they  have  learned  and 
thought  of  their  surroundings.  I  never  hear  of  the 
death  of  one  of  our  older  citizens  withont  a  sense  of 
regret  that,  with  the  departed,  a  stock  of  interesting, 
perhaps  valuable,  information  is  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
lost.  In  a  comparitively  new  country  like  this,  where 
old  homesteads,  permanency  of  residence,  and  even 
durability  of  habitations  are  exceptional,  the  difficulties 
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of  procuring  data  as  to  the  histories  of  individuals, 
families  and  small  communities  are  necessarily  great. 
Letters,  diaries,  plans  and  muniments  of  title  are  rarely 
in  safe  custody,  not  always  appreciated,  and  often 
scattered  or  destroyed. 

With  the  object  of  making  a  contribution,  although 
very  small,  to  a  somewhat  general  demand,  the  follow- 
ing paper  has  been  written.  As  impersonal  treatment 
of  the  subject  selected  would  somewhat  impair  the 
value  of  the  record,  impersonal  treatment  has  not  been 
adopted,  although  a  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  avoid  needless  obtrusiveness. 

Victoria  Ward  is  that  portion  of  the  city  of  Saint 
John  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  City  and  Marsh 
roads,  and  to  the  east  of  Wall  street,  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Stanley  Ward,  and  includes  Mount 
Pleasant,  Lily  Lake  and  a  portion  of  land  bounded  by 
the  Marsh  Creek.  In  1S43  my  father,  the  late  William 
Jack,  obtained  a  conveyance  of  some  four  acres  ot  land 
fronting  on  a  reserved  road,  subsequently  and  now 
called  Wright  street.  The  conveyance  was  executed 
by  the  devisees  of  the  late  Henry  Wright,  and  the  par- 
cel conveyed  formed  a  portion  of  a  large  tract,  the 
balance  of  which  was  subsequently  acquired  by  his  son, 
the  late  William  Wright,  advocate  general.  My  father, 
at  a  later  date,  obtained  a  conveyance  of  land  in  rear 
of  his  first  purchase  and  extending  to  Mount  Pleasant 
avenue,  from  the  representatives  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Chipman.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  say 
that  he  was  very  generally  ridiculed  for  buying  land  in 
what  was  commonly  regarded  as  wilderness,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  up  his  abode  there.  Amongst  others 
the  late  James  Dunn,  who  had  purchased  the  land,  on 
which  his  son  lived  till  his  house  was  burned,  on  the 
eastern  side  ot  Courtenay  Bay,  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  investment  in   real  estate  in  that  locality 
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was  infinitely  better  than  my  father's  selection.  The 
latter  was  named  Carrig  Leagh — meaning-  the  gray 
rock,  one  of  its  prominent  features  being  a  cliff  of  that 
color — I  think  after  a  place  in  Ireland,  and,  perhaps,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Matthew  Coleman,  who  was  for  many 
years  janitor  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  my  father's 
gardener.  Within  a  year  a  substantial  building-  was 
erected  by  Edwin  Fairweather,  a  noted  builder,  to  which 
an  ell  was  added  some  years  later,  and  the  dwelling; 
was  occupied  by  the  original  proprietor  and  his  family 
from  the  date  of  its  completion  in  1844  until  1S80,  when 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  owner,  Sheriff 
Sturdee.  When  I  became  a  resident  of  Carrier  Leagh 
my  ag-e  did  not  exceed  twelve  months,  and  from  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  years,  my  home 
has  been  there  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  name 
"Victoria  Ward"  was  not  given  until  the  union  of  the 
cities  of  Saint  John  and  Portland;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
note  that,  prior  to  1871,  Portland  was  a  parish,  and  it 
was  then  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  the  district  to 
which  this  sketch  relates  was  included  for  municipal  pur- 
poses in  Number  Four  Ward.  A  portion  oi  this  ward 
was  taken  some  years  later  when  Fifth,  now  known  as 
Stanley,  Ward  was  created.  At  the  time  to  which  my 
memory  extends,  there  cannot  have  been  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  buildings  on  the  hills  on  the  Portland 
side  and  in  the  valley  below,  within  the  district,  to  the 
north  of  City  road  and  to  the  west  of  an  extention  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Seely  street.  Old  Saint  Paul's, 
then  always  called  the  Valley  Church,  since  1842,  had 
been  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice.  Where  the 
Winter  street  school  house  now  stands  there  was  then 
a  small  wooden  house  in  which  the  widow  White  lived, 
and  over  its  door,  was  a  picture  of  a  bottle  from  which 
sprang  either  a  cork  screw  or  a  cork — I  consider  the 
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painter  and  not  my  memory  at  fault — and  above  this 
was    the    legend    " Spruce  Beer    sold  here."     I    never 
drank   any  of  the   beer,  never  knew  any  one  who  had 
tasted  it,  and  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sales 
were  large.     Behind  Mrs.  White's,  a  garden,  always  or 
usually  filled  in  the  proper  season  with  cabbages,  ran 
back  to  the  rocKy  hillside.     There  was  a  house  stand- 
ing to  the  northward  of  the  church,  in  which  the  late 
Sir  S.  L.  Tilley  lived,  which  has  since  been  occupied  by 
the    Reverend  Charles   Lee,    John  M.  Taylor  and    the 
Reverend  Dr.  Macrae,   and    is    now    the    residence    of 
William  G.  Lee.     There  must  have  been  a  house  or  so 
on  Winter  street  near  the  church,  but  upon  this  point 
I  cannot  make  any  certain    statement.      As  some  evi- 
dence of  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  and  of  passers  by  in 
the  locality,  the  following  incident  may  be  mentioned: 
When    I  was  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  a 
goat  insisted  upon  disputing  my  right  of  way  along  the 
street  at  Mrs.   White's,  and,   although   I   was  enabled 
to  render  it  powerless  by  holding  it  by  the  horns,  when- 
ever I  let  it  go  it  lowered  its  head  to  butt  me.      This 
compelled    me    to    hold   it    for  a  very  long  time,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  perhaps  twenty  minutes,   till  someone, 
hearing  my  cries,  came  to  my  rescue. 

Winter  street  was  for  some  years  largely  used  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  saw-dust,  and  on  that  account  was 
known  as  the  saw-dust  road  until  as  late  as  i860.  This 
material,  although  helpful  to  the  production  of  fleas  in 
summer,  must  have  beneficially  absorbed  some  of  the 
moisture  which  in  wet  seasons  flowed  over  the  thorough- 
fare from  several  overcharged  marshy  places  and  rivulets. 

The  large  space  bounded  by  the  City  Road,  Stanley, 
Winter  and  Wall  streets  was  nearly  vacant.  Upon  or 
close  to  the  site  of  the  engine  house  on  the  City  Road, 
Matthew  Thomson  lived  and  manufactured  pottery,  and 
Mrs.  Campbell,  who  died  within  the  last  twenty  years 
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at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  one  of  whose  sons  had 
been  murdered  at  its  door,*  occupied  a  house  which  I 
think  is  still  standing,  150  or  200  feet  to  the  eastward. 
There  were  also  houses  between  these  buildings,  occupied 
by  families  named  Bolton  and,  I  think,  Ward.  The 
area  between  Mrs.  Campbell's  eastern  boundary  ex- 
tended northerly  to  Winter  street,  and  Stanley  street 
was  used  as  a  brick  yard  where  H.  B.  Crosby,  the  pro- 
prietor, conducted  an  extensive  business.  As  may  well 
be  imagined  the  manufacture  of  pots  and  bricks  pre- 
sented great  attractions  to  youth.  The  only  day  in  my 
life  that  I  ever  played  truant  was  passed  at  Matthew 
Thomson's  pottery,  and  I  killed  a  good  deal  ot  time  in 
the  brick  yard,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  trampling 
clay  with  very  dirty  and  ragged  little  boys,  indulging 
in  my  first  musings  on  social  inequalities. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  quietude  of  the 
valley,  1  may  mention  that  on  one  occasion,  a  calm 
summer  day,  probably  in  1852  or  53,  when  close  to  the 
triangular  plot  at  the  foot  of  Jeffrey's  Hill,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  singing  of  a  canary  which  was  in  a  cage  in 
one  of  the  open  windows  in  the  front  of  my  father's 
house.  In  the  same  connection,  I  recall  another  inci- 
dent of  abont  the  same  period.  A  party  of  children,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  having  procured  an  old  iron  pot  sus- 
pended it  bell-fashion  on  top  of  the  ciiff  before  men- 
tioned, and  struck  it  firmly  and  repeatedly  with  a  stone- 
It  gave  forth  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  the  old  gong 
which  once  hung  on  the  square  at  the  head  of  King 
street,  and  some  one  hearing  it  promptly  caused  a  gen- 
eral alarm  to  be  sounded,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  my 
companions  and  myself. 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  year  or  two  after  my  father 

*David  Campbell  was  struck  on  the  head  and  stabbed  to  death,  while  walk- 
ing on  the  road  in  front  of  the  house,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  July 
25,  1847.  He  was  dead  when  found.  His  assailants  were  never  identified,  though. 
a  reward  of  .6100  was  offered  for  their  discovery.  Editor. 
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built,  that  William  Seely  erected  the  dwelling-  in  which 
he  afterwards  resided  until  his  recent  death,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Wright  and  Goodrich  streets,  and  that  Richard 
Wright  erected  the  house  on  Wright  street  occupied  at 
-first  by  himself  and  afterwards  by  Captain  Shortland, 
R.  N.,  J.  S.  Boies  DeVeber,  Arthur  Daniel,  and  Josiah 
Fowler  the  present  owner,  in  succession.  Seely  street 
unquestionably  derives  its  name  from  William  Seely, 
and  probably  Wright  street  was  called  after  Richard 
Wright,  although  William  Wright,  the  advocate  gen- 
eral, may  have  named  it  after  himself.  Richard  and 
his  partner  and  brother,  William  Wright,  were  leading 
shipbuilders  in  Saint  John.  The  former  removed  to 
England  and  his  eldest  daughter  who,  married  and  set- 
tled in -Liverpool,  was  a  perfect  and  charming  evidence 
of  the  production  in  New  Brunswick  of  beautiful  women. 
At  a  somewhat  later  date  than  Messrs.  Seely  and 
Wright,  William  R.  M.  Burtis,at  one  time  common  clerk 
of  Saint  John,  erected  a  picturesque  residence  to  the 
eastward  of  my  father's  house  but  further  back  from 
Wright  street,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  years 
ago  and  rebuilt.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Burtis  was 
Goodrich,  which  was,  without  doubt,  on  that  account 
given  as  the  name  to  the  street  which  leads  from  Wright 
street  past  the  entrance  to  the  old  Burtis  place.  Captain 
Robinson,  who  died  some  years  ago  at  a  ripe  old  age, 
lived  in  a  cottage,  still  in  existence,  of  about  the  same 
age  as  my  old  home,  on  a  street  originally  nameless 
but  which  was  afterwards  called  Celebration  street,  its 
present  name.  The  description  of  the  premises  con- 
veyed to  my  father  concludes  as  follows: — "  With  right 
of  way  for  all  lawful  purposes  along  said  proposed 
street  and  another  street  fifty  feet  wide  proposed  to  be 
laid  out  from  stone  cottage  alon"-  west  line  of  tract  till 
it  meets  the  said  proposed  street."  The  first  of  these 
proposed  streets  is  Wright,   the  second  Stanley  street, 
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named,  I  presume,  after  some  relative  by  William 
Wright,  advocate  general,  one  of  whose  nephews  is 
the  Reverend  Stanley  Boyd. 

The  stone  cottage  on  Stanley  street,  which  was  a 
prominent  object  in  the  landscape,  was  some  years  ago 
enlarged  and  covered  with  wood,  and  is  the  residence 
of  my  oldest  neighbor,  James  Cullinan.  I  am  pretty 
safe  in  presuming-  that  early  in  the  forties  Stanley 
street  was  reserved  to  this  point  from  the  City  road ;  in 
any  event,  residents  on  Wright,  Stanley  and  connect^ 
ing  streets  had  access  to  the  city  by  Winter  street. 

In  a  conveyance  from  Ward  Chipman  to  Richard 
Seely,  dated  26th  December,  1849,  registered  in  Book 
R.  No.  3,  303,  one  of  the  lots  is  described  as  situate 
at  the  corner  of  Winter  and  Summer  streets.  I  have 
also  a  vague  recollection  of  seeing  a  reference  to  these 
two  streets,  not  perhaps  by  name,  in  a  deed  of  some- 
what earlier  date  than  that  last  mentioned.  At  all 
events,  among  my  earliest  recollections  are  Stanley  and 
Winter  streets,  as  at  present  laid  out,  but,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  not  macadamized  and  without  sidewalks. 

With  reference  to  Stanley  street,  when  the  coast- 
ing was  good,  I  often  started  on  a  hand-sled  at  my 
father's  door  and  coasted  without  a  break  to  the  City 
road.  I  got  sufficient  impetus  in  our  somewhat  steep 
lane  to  carry  me  to  Cullinan's  cottage,  and  from  that 
point  there  was  a  declivity  to  about  the  line  of  the 
present  railway  track  which  enabled  me  to  surmount 
the  slight  incline  forming  an  obstacle  at  my  terminus. 

Celebration  street,  without  doubt,  obtained  its 
name  from  the  celebration  of  the  turning  the  first  sod 
of  the  European  and  North  American,  now  the  Inter- 
colonial, Railway,  the  function  having  taken  place  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Winter  street,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  was  largely  composed  of  saw-dust  and 
in  summer  was  generally  a  pretty  good  road.     In  spring 
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a  good  deal  of  water  came  down  from  the  undrained 
fields  especially  by  a  natural  water  course,  now  under 
cover,  which  emptied  into  the  brick  yard  near  what  is 
now  Farren  street. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  stone  cottage 
on  Stanley  street  was  built  as  a  lodge  for  the  Henry 
Wright  demesne.  It' was,  I  believe,  occupied  by  a  man 
named  Lowry  when  my  father  moved  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  I  cannot  recollect  any  period  when  it  was  not 
inhabited  by  the  Cullinans,  including  for  some  years  the 
parents  of  James  Cullman.  Attached  to  their  estab- 
ment  was  a  living  creature  which  soon  became  the  best 
known,  although  by  no  means  the  most  popular,  object 
in  the  locality.  I  refer  to  a  great  white  gander,  always 
designated  Cullinan's  gander,  which  kept  all  timid 
children,  all  women  and  some  men,  obliged  to  .use 
Stanley  street,  in  a  state  of  constant  terror.  I  never 
knew  so  fierce  a  bird,  or  one  less  disposed  to  yield  to 
human  blandishments.  I  am  assured  that  it  was  the 
means  of  diminishing  the  number  of.  visits  to  my 
mother,  and  can  truly  say,  on  my  own  behalf,  that  it 
is  not  very  many  years  since  I  ceased  to  dream  of  that 
warlike  guardian  of  field  and  highway. 

I.  Allen  Jack. 


GOVERNOR  THOMAS  CARLETON* 

Among  the  many  honored  names  associated  with 
the  founding  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  none 
is  more  prominent  than  that  of  Thomas  Carleton,  our 
first  Governor.  Yet  strangely  enough  there  is  very 
little  known  about  him  personally,  much  less,  indeed, 
than  about  many  of  his  far  less  conspicuous  and  le.cs 
serviceable  contemporaries.  His  official  acts  as  gov- 
ernor are  of  course  amply  recorded  in  the  various  offi- 
cial documents  and  publications  of  the  time,  as  well  as 

•Read  before  the  N.  B.  Historical  Society,  1898. 
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in  his  correspondence  recently  calendared  in  one  of  the 
Reports  on  Canadian  Archives  (for  1895);  ^>ut  our 
interest  in  the  men  who  made  our  early  history  is  far 
from  satisfied  by  an  enumeration  of  their  public  services. 
We  desire  in  addition  some  knowledge  of  their  origin, 
progress  and  personality,  and  on  these  matters  in  the 
case  of  Governor  Carleton  our  local  histories  give  us 
little  satisfaction.  Of  his  life  prior  to  his  coming  to 
New  Brunswick,  there  are  no  records  known  to  me 
other  than  the  abstracts  ot  some  of  his  own  letters 
written  while  he  was  major  of  an  American  regiment  in 
1779  to  General  Haldimand  ;  these  are  printed  in  The 
Canadian  Archives  Report  for  1887,  and  one  or  two- 
references  to  him  occur  in  Haldimand's  Diary,  in  the 
Archives  Report  for  1889.  Murdoch,  in  his  "  History 
of  Nova  Scotia  "  (III,  35,  38,  54)  records  his  arrival  at 
Halifax  in  1784,  his  reception  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
a  later  visit  to  Halifax.  Lawrence  in  his  "  Footprints  " 
(6,  10,  11)  notes  his  arrival  at  St.  John,  his  liberality, 
and  his  death  in  181 7.  Five  letters  of  his  written  in 
1793-94  are  printed  in  the  Archives  volumes  for  1891, 
and  there 
are  a  few 
references 

tO     him     in  Sig^Uire  of  Thos.  Carleton. 

Cooney's  History  and  in  other  works.  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  Dictionary  of  Biography,  not  even  in 
the  excellent  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography" 
which  gives  a  full  account  of  his  brother,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,   Baron  Dorchester. 

In  the  absence  of  records  we  turn  naturally  to 
traditions,  of  which  there  are  some  still  current  in  the 
province  relating  to  Governor  Carleton.  We  are  near 
enough  to  his  time  for  these  to  have  some  value, 
but  they  shoul'd  be  collected  soon,  if  at  all,  for  of  course 
they  are    subject    to  that    law    of   degeneration    which 
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makes  traditions  after  a  time  of  more  danger  than  ser- 
vice to  historical  research.  There  is,  however,  one 
tradition  which  bears  so  closely  upon  his  personality, 
and  comes  to  us  in  a  form  so  nearly  that  of  a  contem- 
porary documemt,  as  to  be  worth  record  here.  It  is  a 
copy  of  part  of  a  letter  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Vroom 
of  St.  Stephen,  written  in  1835  by  Patrick  Clinch,  son 
of  the  Loyalist  Captain  Clinch,  of  St.  George,  and  here 
follows  : 

"These  (the  Loyalists)  were  the  men  to  whose  patriotism, 
knowledge  and  integrity,  displayed  as  well  in  private  life  as  in 
the  councils  of  the  Government,  to  whLh  they  were  judiciously 
called,  more  of  the  present  prosperity  of  New  Brunswick  may  be 
traced  than  to  any  other  cause  whatever,  if  we  except  that  most 
fortunate  circumstance  of  its  being-  blessed  by  a  patriotic  Gov- 
ernor in  the  person  of  General  Carleton. 

One  instance  of  the  sagacity  and  foresight  displayed  by  the 
Executive  at  the  time  was  ,:;  establishing  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment at  Fredericton  instead  of  St.  John  (which  had  been 
strongly  urged),  a  measure  peculiarly  calculated  to  advance  the 
settlement  of  the  upper  country,  but  which  drew  down  on  the 
Governor  the  execrations  of  the  St.  John  people,  who  pursued 
him  with  a  hatred  scarcely  ending   with    his    death.     A    favorite 

sentiment  at  that  time  with  some  used  to  be,      "  D the  Irish 

Governor  and  his  Yankee  Council."*  The  violent  opposition  he 
met  with  in  administering  the  Government  was  the  cause  of  his 
recall,  and  when  his  death  was  announced  in  the  St.  John  news- 
papers, the  only  ones  then  existing  in  the  Province,  it  was  done 
in  the  most  laconic  manner  possible,  Without  mentioning  the 
circumstances  of  his  being  (as  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death) 
Governor  of  the  Province.  It  was  couched  in  the  following 
terms  :  — 'Died  in  England,  Lieut.  General  Carleton,'  and 
nothing  more,  though  he  deserved  an  eulogium,  if  ever  man  did." 

In  this  letter  there  is  a  note  of  partizanship  for 
which  allowance  must  be  made  ;  the  fact  to  which  Mr. 
Raymond  calls  my  attention,  that  the  people  of  St. 
John  presented  to  Governor  Carleton,  on  his  departure 
for  England,  a  highly  eulogistic  address  shows  that  his 
unpopularity  in  St.  John  must  be  here  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, but  on  the  whole  the  letter  gives  us  an  agree- 
able glimpse  of  the  feelings  of  at  least  a  part  of   the 

•In  this  hostility  to  the  Yankee  Council  thus  expressed  we  hear  the  first 
rumblings  of  a  storm  which  burst  early  in  this  century,  and  was  not  stilled  until 
full  responsible  government  had  been  won,  which  came  about,  to  the  great  honor 
of  the  people  ot  New  Brunswick  be  it  said,  through  purely  constitutional  agita- 
tion, without  even  the  threat  of  force. 
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people  of  New  Brunswick  towards  him.  Nor  is  this 
eulogy  unique,  for  Cooney  in  his  well-known  "  History" 
(page  20),  gives  another  of  even  greater  appreciation.* 
Much  impressed  by  the  meagreness  of  available 
information  about  Governor  Carleton,  I  tried  some 
years  ago  to  obtain  facts  about  him  or  the  addresses  of 
some  pf  his  descendants  from  the  Colonial  Office  in 
London,  but  the  authorities  could  tell  me  nothing. 
About  a  year  ago  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  some- 
thing could  be  learned  of  him  through  the  descendants 
of  his  brother,  Baron  Dorchester.  Accordingly  I  wrote 
to  the  present  Baron  Dorchester,!  and  His  Lordship  has 
had  the  great  kindness  to  make  search  among  the  fam- 
ily records  and  to  reply  to  my  inquiries.  The  only 
document  he  has  been  able  to  find  is  the  following, 
which  is  here  copied  precisely  as  received  : 

"Feb.  8,  1810,  Statement  of  services  of  Genl.  T.  Carleton 
by  himself  (as  supposed). 

"Joined  20th  Regiment  of  Foot,  as  Volunteer,  in  Glasgow 
1753.  Received  an  Ensigns  Commd  in  the  same  Regt.  at 
Exeter  early  in  1755.  Got  a  Lieutcy  &  shortly  after  one  as  Adju- 
tant the  same  year.  Was  on  an  expedition  against  Rochfort 
commanded  by  Lt.  General  Sir  J.  Mordaunt  1757.  On  an  expedi- 
tion commanded  by  The  D.  of  Marlboro'  agst.  St.  Malces  & 
employed  in  burning  the  Vessels  at  Parame  in  1758.  Embarked 
with  the  Regt.  for  *•  inden  the  same  year,  joined  the  allied  army 
under  Pee.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick. 

"Was  present  at  the  battle  of  Minden  1st  Aug.  1759.  Got  a 
company  in  the  20th  Regiment  shortly  after.  Was  present  at  the 
nocturnal  attack  at  Hirchburg  under  the  command  of  the  Here- 
ditary Pee.  of  Brunswick  where  two  corps  of  French  Volontaires 
were  cut  up.  At  the  siege  of  Wesel  &.  Battle  of  Campen  under 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick  in  1760.  Was  appointed 
A.  D.  C.  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in  1761.  Returned  with 
my  General  to  England,  Peace  being  made  the  following  year. 

"  Had  no  leave  of  absence  during  the  war — never  on  Half 
Pay.  Leave  of  absence  at  this  time,  cannot  on  memory  ascertain 
the  precise  period.  Joined  the  Regiment  in  Gibraltar  about  the 
year  1765.  Did  duty  in  the  Garrison  something  more  than  two 
years  &  then  went  up  the    Mediterranean    with  the    Governors 

•It  is  generally  thought  that  Carleton,  across  the  harbor,  was  named  in  his 
honor.  It  was,  however,  named  for  Sir  Guy  Carleton  by  Governor  Parr,  as  a 
letter  in  the  Canadian  Archives  Report  for  1894,  page  413,  shows.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  Parish  (in  Kent)  and  the  County  were  named  in  honor  of  Governor 
■Carleton. 

fSince  deceased. 
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leave  to  Minorca  and  Algiers  &  different  parts  of  France  &  Italy. 
After  an  absence  of  about  10  months,  joined  the  Regt.  &  returned 
with  it  to  England  in  1769. 

"  In  1772  got  the  King's  leave  of  absence  for  a  year.  Made 
the  tour  of  France  &  Italy,  returned  about  the  beginning  of  1773. 
Obtained  the  K's  leave  the  following-  year  to  serve  a  Campaign 
with  the  Russian  Army,  then  acting  with  the  Turks  on  ye  Lower 
Danube.  Was  present  at  an  attack  made  by  the  Turks  on  a 
large  Corps  of  Russians  posted  in  an  Island  of  the  Danube  oppo- 
site Silistria  where  the  former  were  repulsed  with  loss  ;  which 
led  to  a  negotiation  that  terminated  (with)  The  Peace  of  Canarji. 
Visited  the  Gt.  Vizier's  camp  at  Shunta,  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople, returned  to  the  army  at  Fockoiane  in  Wallachia  &  visited 
Petersburg  (sic)  where  I  passed  the  winter  &  returned  to  Eng- 
and  1775. 

"  Went  to  Canada  in  1776,  where  I  was  appointed  Quarter 
Master  General  to  the  Northern  Army.  Was  present  the  same 
year  at  the  naval  combat  on  Lake  Champlain  between  our  Arma- 
ment &  the  Rebel  Fleet  commanded  by  Arnold,  in  which  the 
latter  were  all  taken  or  burnt.  Appointed  Lt.  Col.  in  the  29th 
Regt.  21  Aug.  1776.  Served  in  Canada  until  1782  when  I  went 
on  leave  to  N.  York  &  after  to  England.  In  1784  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Brunswick  &  the  following  year  a  Brigadier  on  the 
Staff  &  continued  to  command  in  that  Province  in  both  Civil  & 
Military  Capacity  till  the  year  1S03  when  I  returned  to  England 
with  the  King's  leave. 

"Acquainted  with  the  French,  German,  Italian  &  Spanish 
languages."     [Note  by  Lord  Dorchester.] 

In    a    letter,    dated  4th  April,  1897,    his    Lordship 
writes : 

"  General  Thomas  Carleton  appears  to  have  been  twice 
married,  1st  to  Lady  Ann  Howard  dau.  of  Thos.  2nd  Earl  of 
Effingham  who  died  childless.  2nd.  to  Hannah  dau.  of  John  Van 
Horn  of  Kills  Hall,  Co.  Somerset,  New  Jersey  U.  S.  A.,  by 
whom  he  had  2  daughters  Anne  &  Emma  (both  unmarried)  &  1 
son  William,  Captain  R.  N.,  who  died  1S74  at  85,  8c  served  as 
Midshipman  in  H.  M.  S.  Temeraire  at  Trafalgar.  He  was 
married  but  all  no  issue.  He  appears  to  have  been  born  31  Dec. 
1779  (or  1789)  &  to  have  been  baptized  at  Frederickton  New  Bk. 
d.  1866 — buried  at  Nately  Scures  church  Co.  Hants,  England, 
where  also  Genl.  Thos.  Carleton  is  (believed  to  be)  buried. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Family.  Genl.  Carleton 
married  a  lady,  who  refused  Guy  his  elder  brother,  who  after- 
wards espoused  her  younger  sister,  Ly.  Maria  younger  daughter 
of  2nd  Earl  Howard  of  Effingham  &  sister  of  Richard  3rd  Earl." 

His  Lordship  writes  further: — 

"From  the  great  lapse  of  time,  and  being  the  son  of  the  9th 
son  Oi  my  Grandfather  and  succeeding  through  two  first  cousins 
to  the  title  I  regret  that  I  have  inherited  little  matter  to  enable  me 
to  throw.light  on  the  lives  of  two  distinguished  men  of  my  name." 

There    appears,    therefore,    to     be    little    hope    of 
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obtaining  any  further  information  in  this  direction.  I 
asked  Lord  Dorchester  particularly  concerning-  papers 
relating-  to  Governor  Carleton's  life  in  New  Brunswick, 
any  diary  of  his,  or  a  portrait  of  him,  and  although 
His  Lordship  does  not  specifically  reply  to  these  points, 
the  implication  is  that  he  knows  of  the  existence  of 
none  of  them.  A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  again  to 
him  asking  whether  any  further  points  had  come  to  his 
attention  since  his  last  letter,  but  I  have  received  no 
reply  as  yet. 

To  find  out  whether  Governor  Carleton  was  buried 
at  Nately  Scures  Church,  I  wrote  to  the  Rector,  who 
replied  that  all  he  could  find  in  their  records  was  the 
following  in  the  Register  of  Burials: 

"William    Carleton    R.    N.    Hackwood  (?)    Park.  '.  j 

Aged  84.   9  April,  1874." 

The  following  the  Rector  sends  as  a  copy  of  a 
tablet  in  the  church : 

In  the  Vault  of  this  Church  are 

deposited  the  remains  of 

Captain  William  Carleton 

an  only  son  of 

General  Carleton 

sometime  Governor  of  New  Brunswick 

one  of  the  last  Survivors  of 

Trafalgar. 

He  departed  in    the  fulness  of  time 

A  Brave  Officer 

A  true  Gentleman 

A  true  Friend. 

This  tablet  is  inscribed  to  his  memory 

with  great  affection  and  respect 

by  one  of  the  many  who  knew  his  worth 

and  mourn  his  loss. 

Born  1789. 

Died  1874. 

The  Rector  makes  no  mention  of  General  Carleton, 

but  as    my  inquiry  concerned    him    particularly,  giving 

the  date  of  his  death  (181 7),  I   infer  there  is  no  record 

of  his  burial  there,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 

to    a   second  letter  calling  attention  especially  to  this 

point,  I  have  received  no  reply. 
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It  is  stated  by  Lawrence  (Footprints,  10)  that 
Governor  Carleton  died  at  Ramsgate,  England.  To 
find  whether  he  is  buried  there  I  wrote  to  the  rector 
and  received  as  reply,  "My  clerk  can  find  no  entry  of 
the  Burial  of  General  T.  Carleton  in  the  Register  of 
this  Parish — the  old  Parish  and  only  Burial  ground  in 
1817." 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  burial  place  of  our 
first  governor  is  not  known  to  us.  If  it  can  be  found, 
and  it  is  unmarked,  I  think  this  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  should  place  over  it  a  suitable  memorial. 

In  the  hope  that  a  portrait  of  him  might  be  extant 
I  wrote  to  the  Curator  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London,  who  replies,  "There  is  no  portrait  of  General 
Thomas  Carleton  in  this  collection.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  help  you  in  any  way  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
a  portrait." 

I  hope  these  scanty  notes  may  stimulate  the  New 
Brunswick  Historical  Society  to  investigations  which 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  much  more  information  on 
the  life  of  our  first  governor.  W.  F.  Ganong. 


AT  PORTLAND  POINT. 

Eighth  Paper. 

This  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  settlers  at  Portland  and  Conway 
during  what  was  to  them  the  most  calamitous  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Early  in  May,  1777,  an  abortive  attempt  was  made 
by  John  Allan  of  Machias,  one  of  the  Cumberland 
refugees,  to  gain  favor  with  the  Indians  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "Truck  House,"  or  trading  place,  on  the 
St.  John  river.      So  far  as  the  white  inhabitants  were 
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concerned  it  was  believed  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
majority  with  the  Revolution  was  assured  by  their 
action  at  the  general  meeting  held  at  Maugerville  the 
previous  year.* 

Unfortunately  for  John  Allan,  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Maugerville  meeting-,  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  settlers  in  going-  with  Jonathan 
Eddy  against  Fort  Cumberland,  had  come  to  the  ears 
of  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  now  sent  Colonel 
Arthur  Goold  with  an  armed  party  to  the  River  St. 
John.  Col.  Goold  crossed  the  Bay  from  Annapolis  in 
the  war  sloop  Vulture,  and  on  May  9th  wrote  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  townships  up  the  river  that  the  tenure 
of  their  present  possessions  was  due  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  most  just,  generous,  and  best  of  princes,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  misconduct,  was  still  willing  to 
shelter  them  under  the  Royal  protection,  and  that  he 
would  esteem  himself  happy  in  effecting  a  reconciliation. 
The  inhabitants  promptly  replied,  expressing  readiness 
"to  attend  to  any  conditions  of  lenity  and  oblivion  that 
may  be  held  up  to  them,  and  their  hope  that  they  shal 
be  able  to  conduct  therein  as  becomes  reasonable  men.'' 
At  this  juncture,  John  Allan,  William  Howe  and  John 
Preble  arrived  at  Manawagonish  in  a  whale  boat  with 
the  design  of  further  seducing  the  settlers  from  their 
allegiance.  Captain  Featus,  of  the  Vulture,  learning 
of  their  arrival,  promptly  dispatched  a  boat  to  the  cove 
where  they  had  landed  and  took  their  whale  boat.  The 
party  were  dispersed  in  the  woods,  but  succeeded  in 
getting  back  to  Machias.  Two  schooners,  laden  with 
supplies  for  the  Indian  "Truck  House,"  were  also  in- 
tercepted by  Captain  Featus. 

On  May  14th,   Colonel  Goold  wrote  again  to  the 
inhabitants  on  the  St.  John  river,  telling  them  that  he 

*At  this  meeting'  resolutions  were  formally  adopted  pledging-  the  support  of 
the  settlers  to  the  Americans  in  the  contest,  as  described  in  the  previous  paper  of 
this  series. 
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had  learned  with  much  pleasure  of  the  unanimity  of 
their  resolve  to  be  loyal  to  government,  but  was 
surpised  they  should  suffer  a  few  incendiaries  to  dis- 
turb the  public  tranquillity.  He  hoped  the  word  "  Com- 
mittee" had  nothing  so  terrible  in  its  sound  as  to 
frighten  a  majority  of  the  loyal  people;  "why  not,"  he 
adds,  "form  a  Committee  in  favor  of  Government  and 
see  which  is  strongest.  I  will  throw  myself  into  your 
scale  and  make  no  doubt  but  we  shall  soon  over-balance 
these  mighty  Law  givers."  Colonel  Goold  closed  his 
letter  by  saying  he  proposed  to  be  on  the  river  the  next 
day  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  but  added  signifi- 
cantly, "  a  force  may  subsequently  follow  and  employ  a 
different  argument."  The  force  referred  to  was  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Royal  Fencible  Americans,  under 
Brigade  Major  Gilfred  Studholme.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal disturbers  of  the  peace  attempted  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  Colonel 
Goold  wrote  from  Maugerville  on  the  19th  May  to 
Major  Studholme  who  was  still  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  with  his  troops: — 

"  As  notwithstanding-  every  measure  which  I  have  taken  to 
reclaim  some  of  the  principal  people  concern'd  in  the  late  defec- 
tion, amounting-  to  Rebellion,  ox\  this  River  has  proved  fruitless, 
and  they  still  continue  obstinately  bent  on  quitting  their  houses 
and  Families  rather  than  submit  to  his  Majesty's  Gracious  offers 
of  Clemency.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  you  their  Names  [Seth 
Noble,  Elisha  Nevers,  Jacob  Barker*]  that  you  may  act  on  the 
occasion  agreeable  to  the  orders  you  may  have  received  from 
Major  General  Massey." 

Colonel    Goold    having  administered  the    oath   of 

allegiance  to  all  but    a    very    few   of   the    inhabitants, 


charged  them  not  on  any  account  to  suffer  '*  those  who 
inconveniently  absented  themselves  "  to  return  without 
first  proceeding  to  Halifax  to  make  their  submission  to 
government,  and  as  for  "those  Gentlemen  who  lately 
stiled  themselves  your  Rulers,"  said  he,    "you  are  not 


♦These  names  are  given  in  the  margin  of  Mr.  Goold's  letter. 
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to  pay  any  more  respect  to  them  than  to  every  other 
common  member  of  the  community."  The  inhabitants 
delivered  to  Colonel  Goold  two  pieces  of  cannon  for- 
merly concealed  by  the  French. 

Shortly  afterwards,  four  of  the  principal  settlers 
repented  of  taking-  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fled  to 
Machias,  "the  nest  of  pirates  and  rebels."  Major 
Studholme  seized  their  cattle  and  effects,  which  General 
Massey  ordered  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  to 
the  detachment. 

The  Indians  were,  for  the  time  being,  won  over  by 
Colonel  Goold,  who  assured  them  they  should  have  a 
priest  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  needs,  and  that  M. 
Joseph  Bourg,  then  at  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  should  be 
sent  to  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Eight  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  name  of  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  and  it  was  arranged  that  six  others 
should  be  sent  down  to  ratify  the  chain  of  friendship. 

The  friendly  attitude  assumed  by  Hazen,  White  and 
Simonds,  towards  Colonel  Goold  and  Major  Studholme 
was  remembered  against  them  by  the  people  of  Machias, 
and  was  the  cause  of  their  subsequent  misfortunes. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1777,  word  was  brought  to 
John  Allan  that  Colonel  Goold  had  returned  to  Halifax. 
He  accordingly  set  out  from  Machias  the  very  next  day 
with  a  party  of  forty-three  men  in  four  whale  boats  and 
four  canoes.  At  Passamaquoddy  they  were  joined  by 
about  a  dozen  more  canoes  manned  by  Indians.  The 
party  reached  Musquash  Cove  on  the  evening  of  June 
1st,  where  they  planned  a  surprise  for  the  settlers  at 
Portland  Point.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  sixteen 
men  under  Captain  West  proceeded  by  nig-ht  to  Mana- 
wagonish  Cove,  whence  they  marched  through  the 
woods  to  the  St.  John  river  above  the  falls,  crossing  in 
their  birch  canoes  to  what  is  now  Indiantown,  From 
•thence  they  speedily  made  their  way  undiscovered   to 
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Portland  Point  and  took  prisoners  William  Hazen  and 
James  White.  Leaving  a  guard  of  about  sixty  men 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  under  Captain  West,  the 
rest  of  the  invaders  pushed  on  up  the  river  taking 
their  prisoners  with  them.  West  and  his  men  took 
possession  of  some  buildings*  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  opposite  Indiantown  and  occupied  them  for  bar- 
racks, whence  they  came  over  every  day  to  Portland 
shore,  marching  along  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
harbor  and  the  water  above  the  falls,  in  order  to  cap- 
ture any  vessels  that  might  enter  the  river,  and  prevent 
the  landing  of  marines  or  seamen  from  any  British  ship.f 
Allan's  directions  to  West  were,  "To  range  the  woods 
from  Hazen's  [Portland  Point]  across  the  river  above 
the  falls  round  to  the  Old  Fort."  James  Simonds 
appears  to  have  escaped  being  made  prisoner  at  this 
time  but  later  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  as  he  states  that 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1777  he  was  on  mors 
than  one  occasion  taken  prisoner  and  carried  from  his 
family.  There  is  a  tradition  that  our  old  pioneer  settler 
was  so  enraged  at  the  conduct  of  the  invaders  of  his 
domain  that  he  said  "  their  blood  was  nothing  but 
molasses  and  water."  Allan,  himself,  records  in  his 
journal;  "  Hazen  and  Simonds  jeered  our  officers,  say- 
ing that  they  made  breastworks  of  women  and  children. " 
On  their  way  up  the  river  Allan's  party  succeeded 
in  capturing  Lewis  Mitchell  at  his  house  a  little  above 
Grimross.  This  man  was  particularly  obnoxious  be- 
cause of  being  instrumental  in  bringing  Colonel  Goold 
to  the  river.  He  was  characterized  by  Allan  as  "a 
great  zealot  for  Britain,"  and  his  influence  was  dreaded 
on  account  of  his  being  "of  an  insinuating  turn,  partic- 
ularly among  the  French  and  Indians."  Unfortunately 
for  the  invaders,  Mitchell   made  his  escape   some  three 

♦These  buildings  were  probably  built  by  James    Woodman.     See  N.  B.  Hist. 
Society  Collections  p.  ir«j. 

t  Fisher's  Sketches  of  New  Brunswick,  p.  108. 
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weeks  later,  an  event  which  Allen  regarded  as  liable  to 
be  "of  the  worst  consequence."  His  fears  were  more 
than  verified.  The  party  arrived  on  the  5th  of  June  at 
the  Indian  village  of  Aukpaque,  where  forty  .or  fifty  of 
the  savages,  arrayed  in  their  war  paint  and  feathers, 
fired  a  feu  de  joie  and  received  them  with  much  cere- 
mony. For  five  weeks  Allan  used  his  best  endeavours 
to  overcome  the  influence  of  Colonel  Goold's  visit,  and 
not  withont  a  fair  measure  of  success.  The  details  of 
his  negotiations  are  given  in  his  journal,  published  in 
Kidder's  "Military  Operations  in  Eastern  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia  during  the  Revolution.''  Allan  says  that 
on  the  Sundays  they  were  at  Aukpaque  a  number  of 
Frenchmen  came  to  worship  at  the  Indian  chapel,  and 
he,  with  William  Hazen  and  James  White,  also  at- 
tended. 

Meanwhile,  the  anxiety  of  the  families  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  was  intense.  However,  Lewis  Mitchell, 
Gervas  Say,  and  other  loyal  inhabitants,  contrived  to 
send  word  to  Annapolis  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
Sir  George  Collier  ordered  the  warship  Mermaid  with 
the  sloops  Vulture  and  Hope  to  proceed  at  once  to  St. 
John.  A  detachment,  composed  principally  of  militia, 
under  Major  Studholme,  who  had  been  doing  garrison 
duty  at  Fort  Cumberland,  was  also  sent,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  June  a  force  of  120  men  landed  at  Mana- 
wagonish  cove,  near  the  abandoned  house  of  Samuel 
Peabody.  They  marched  thence  through  the  woods 
about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  when  near  the  falls 
encountered  the  enemy,  under  Captain  West,  and  a 
sharp  skirmish  ensued  in  which  several  were  killed  on 
both  sides.  The  Americans,  being  outnumbered,  were 
speedily  put  to  flight.  It  is  said  that  one  poor  fellow 
climbed  into  a  tree  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
escaped,  but  the  cracking  of  a  branch  attracted  the 
attention     of    the  pursuers,    and,    as     an   eye    witness 
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describes  it,  ''they  dropped  him  like  a  carrier  pigeon."*" 
Captain  West  and  his  men  retired  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and,  finding  the  party  under  Studholme  in  hot 
pursuit,  went  up  the  Oromocto  whence  by  portages  to 
other  inland  waters  they  eventually,  with  much  fatigue 
and  difficulty,  got  back  to  Machias.  Major  Studholme 
was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  Colonel  Michael 
Francklin,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  Superinten- 
dent of  Indian  affairs  in  Nova  Scotia. 

When  tidings  of  the  disaster  reached  Aukpaque 
all  was  consternation.  Pierre  Tomah  came  to  Colonel 
Allan  and  begged  he  would  write  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  force  and  failing  in  his  request 
Tomah  went  down  to  St.  Ann's  where  he  went  on  board 
the  sloop  of  war  that  had  come  up  the  river  and  had  an 
interview  with  Colonel  Francklin.  The  result  was  that 
Tomah  and  some  of  the  Indians  made  terms  with 
Francklin;  others,  however,  following  the  example  of 
Ambroise  St.  Aubin,  the  second  chief  of  the  river,  pre- 
ferred to  share  the  fortunes  of  Colonel  Allan.  William 
Hazen  and  James  White  were  prisoners  at  St.  Ann's  until 
the  arrival  of  the  sloop  of  war,  when  they  were  speed- 
ily liberated.  Aukpaque  was  abandoned  by  the  In- 
dians, July  ii,  1777.  They  left  their  corn  fields,  packed 
up  their  few  possessions,  took  down  tneir  chapel  bell,t 
and  went  up  the  river  to  the  old  Meductic  village  a  few 
miles  below  the  town  of  Woodstock.  Finding-  the 
British  still  in  pursuit,  they  ascended  Eel  river,  and 
proceeded  by  the  inland  waters  to  Machias.  Colonel 
Allan  was  accompanied  by  about  4S0  Indians,  men, 
women  and  children,  in  12S  canoes.  The  party  had  a 
sorry  time  of  it.  The  mid-summer  heat  was  intense, 
the    mosquitoes  abundant,  provisions  were  scanty  and 


*"01d  Times"  in  St.  John  Morning  News,  April  15,  1861. 

fThis  bell  originally  hung  in  the  chape!  built  in  1717  at  the  Meductic  village. 
It  was  said  to  be  a  gift  from  the  King  or  France.  It  now  hangs  in  the  belfry  of 
the  church  at  the  Indian  village  above  Fredericton. 
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the  lowness  of  the  streams  made  the  journey  very  ardu- 
ous. Francklin  and  Studholme  having-  succeeded  in 
driving-  Allan  off  the  river  returned  to  St.  John  and 
thence  to  Fort  Cumberland. 

Allan  and  Preble  while  at  St.  John  had  helped  them- 
selves to  such  articles  as  they  chose  from  the  store  of 
Hazen,  Simonds  and  White.  By  reason  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  the  trading-  business  there  had  nearly 
ceased  and  a  few  months  later  was  wholly  discontinued. 
This  year  the  three  partners  had  a  very  disastrous  ex- 
perience and  William  Hazen  went  several  times  to 
Halifax  to  urge  that  effective  measures  might  be  at  once 
taken  for  the  defence  of  the  loyal  settlers;  on  one  of  these 
occasions  he  crossed  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  an  Indian 
canoe.  James  White  s  exertions  brought  on  an  illness 
that  lasted  more  than  a  month,  and  during-  its  continu- 
ance entries  in  the  Day  book  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
James  Simonds. 

The  very  moment  the  war  vessels  departed  Port- 
land and  Conway  were  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  priva- 
teers, and  many  of  the  people  were  robbed  and  mal- 
treated to  such  an  extent  that  they  had  to  abandon 
their  homes  and  seek  shelter  in  some  place  where  they 
would  be  less  exposed  to  such  attacks. 

Late  in  the  autumn  there  came  into  the  harbor  an 
American  sloop  carrying  eight  guns,  the  captain  of 
which  bore  the  singular  name  of  A.  Greene  Crabtree. 
This  unwelcome  visitor  proved  the  most  rapacious  that 
had  yet  appeared,  and  the  unfortunate  settlers  were  so 
harrassed  and  pilliged  that  most  of  them  fled  from  their 
houses  to  the  woods,  where  they  remained  until  the 
vandals  departed.  From  the  store  at  Portland  Point 
alone,  21  boat  loads  of  goods  are  said  to  have  been- 
carried  off.  The  silver  ornaments,  fuzees,  and  other 
articles  belonging  to  the   Indians,  and  left  by  them  as 
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pledges*  for  their  debts,  were  also  taken.  Even  the 
rigging  and  stores  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  com- 
pany's old  schooner,  Merrimac,  were  carried  off.  John 
Allan  makes  mention  of  this  transaction  in  a  letter 
written  at  Machias,  November  18,  1777,  in  which  he 
says  : 

"  Capt.  A.  Green  Crabtree  arrived  here  yesterday.  He  has 
been  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  where  he  found  a  Truck  House 
erected  by  the  Britons  under  the  care  of  Messrs  Hazen,  White  & 
Simonds.  He  took  everything-  of  their  property  only.  Also  all 
the  Indian  Pledges  he  has  bro't  and  delivered  me,  expecting  some 
payment.  I  cannot  say  how  far  this  was  legal  for  a  Privateer, 
but  I  am  extremely  glad  it  is  done." 

So  defenceless  was  the  position  of  the  people  at 
Portland  Point  that,  after  Crabtree's  departure,  James 
White  and  James  Simonds  put  on  board  a  gondola  a 
quantity  of  salt,  that  chanced  not  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  store,  and  Mr.  White  started  up  the  river  to 
sell  it  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  plundered  and  lost. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  and  he  could  g-et  no 
further  than  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Price  at  Gagetown, 
so  he  left  it  with  her  and  she  sold  it  to  the  farmers  and 
others  at  ten  shillings  per  bushel. 

The  situation  of  the  poor  people  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  had  now  become  intolerable;  the  visit  of  the 
last  privateer  well  nigh  beggared  them,  and  the  end,  so 
far  as  they  knew,  was  not  yet.  A  strong  representation 
was  made  to  government  and  the  appeal  was  not  en- 
tirely in  vain. 

James  Simonds,  however,  decided  to  endure  the 
situation  no  longer.  Accordingly  in  the  mouth  of 
May.  1778,  he  procured  a  small  vessel  lying  above  the 
falls  and  removed  his  effects  over  land  to  her  (the  falls 
not  being  passable  on  account  of  the  freshet)  and  with 
all  his  family  proceeded  up  the  river  some  sixty  miles, 
to  a  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  what 

•Some  of  the  Indian  pledges  were  quite  valuable.  Mr.  Hazen  says  that  a 
few  articles  escaped  the  notice  of  the  privateer's  crew,  among-  them  eight  silver 
arm  clasps,  two  of  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  £4. 
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is  now  called  Loder's  creek,  formerly  known  as  Simonds 
creek,  which  he  had  purchased  of  Hon.  Charles  Morris. 
The  property  comprised  about  2,000  acres,  but  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Simonds'  arrival,  not  a  single  tree  had 
been  cut  there.  He  built  a  small  log  house  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  just  above  the  mouth  of  Loder's 
creek  as  a  shelter  for  his  young-  and  helpless  family. 
In  it  they  were  destined  to  spend  the  next  nine  years  of 
their  lives. 

The  trials  of  the  settlers  at  Portland  Point  were  at 
their  worst  in  the  year  1777.  Had  Sir  George  Collier, 
who  commanded  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  heeded 
the  advice  tendered  by  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  might,  by  sta- 
tioning a  warship  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  have  saved 
the  unfortunate  settlers  from  the  depredations  of  the 
miserable  privateers  that  infested  the  coasts.  He, 
however,  contented  himself  with  sending  thither  occa- 
sionally the  Vulture  to  drive  away  marauders,  which 
policy  proved  in  many  cases  little  better  than  locking 
the  stable  door  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen. 

The  Vulture  was  probably  the  sloop  of  war  that 
ascended  the  St.  John  at  the  time  John  Allan  and  his 
party  were  driven  from  the  river  by  Colonel  Francklin 
and  Major  Studholme,  and  William  Hazen  and  James 
White  rescued  from  their  captivity.  Three  years  later 
the  same  sloop  of  war  ascended  the  Hudson  river  with 
Major  John  Andre"  and  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  and 
it  was  from  her  deck  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  Septem- 
ber, 1780,  the  ill-fated  Andre"  landed  at  Haverstraw 
Bay  to  prosecute  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  orders,  the 
negotiations  with  Benedict  Arnold  for  the  surrender  of 
the  American  strong  holds  on  the  Hudson.  The  upshot 
of  this  deplorable  adventure  is  a  matter  of  history. 
When  the  Vulture  returned  down  the  Hudson  it  was 
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not  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Andr6  she  carried,   but 
Benedict  Arnold  the  traitor. 

While  the  Vulture  was  stationed  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  she  rendered  importaant  services  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coast,  but  the  smaller  piratical  craft 
not  infrequently  managed  to  elude  her  vigilance. 
Their  hardihood  at  length  became  insufferable  and  the 
settlers  at  St.  John  clamored  for  protection.  The 
government  of  Nova  Scotia,  learning  of  the  probability 
of  an  attempt  being  made  by  the  Machias  rebels  to 
establish  a  fortified  post  there,  determined  to  forestall 
them  by  taking  possession  with  a  sufficient  garrison  to 
defend  the  place  against  all  comers.  Undoubtedly  the 
two  men  to  whom  the  settlers  on  the  river  were  most 
indebted  for  security  during  the  remaining  years  of  the 
war  were  Gilfred  Studholme  and  Michael  Francklin.  The 
latter  was  at  one  time  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia;  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  early  in  the  year  1777,  and  his  services  in  that 
capacity  up  to  his  death  in  1782  were  extremely  valuable. 

Gilfred  Studholme  had  at  one  time  commanded  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Frederick,  and  was  an  experienced 
officer.  He  received  a  captain's  commission  in  Governor 
Legge's  regiment  of  Loyal  Nova  Scotia  Volunteers*  but 
soon  after  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  Royal  Fencible  Americans  under  Lieut. 
Col.  Joseph  Gorham.  The  men  of  this  corps  had  not 
been  long  enrolled  and  were  badly  armed  and  poorly 
clad  when  they  were  called  upon  to  defend  Fort  Cum" 
berland  against  Jonathan  Eddy's  attack.  Their  com- 
mander, however,  says  that  during  the  siege  they  were 
alert  at  their  posts  and  their  conduct  better  than  could 

have    been  expected  in    a    newly    raised   corps.       The 

. — ___ __ — . . 

•Lt.Gov.  Abuthnot  in  a  letter  to  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  written 
Aug-.  15,  1776,  says,  none  of  the  Captains  of  this  regiment  had  ever  served  in  any 
army  except  Capt.  Studholme,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  lawyers  and  Hali- 
fax officials.     See  Murdochs  Hist.  N.  S.,  Vol.  ii,  p.  581. 
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immediate  cause  of  Eddy's  discomfiture  was  the  arrival 
of  a  reinforcement  at  Fort  Cumberland  under  Major  Batt 
and  Captain  Studholme  by  means  of  which  the.besiegers 
were  driven  from  their  camp  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  Fort  Howe  was  built. 

On  the  nth  October,  1777,  Lt. -Governor  Arbuth- 
not  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  that  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  attacks  of 
the  Machias  people  on  the  settlements  on  the  River  St. 
John,  he  had  requested  Brigadier  General  Massey  to 
establish  a  fortified  post  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  with 
a  garrison  of  fifty  men;  this  with  the  aid  of  a  frigate 
would  secure  the  inhabitants  from  further  molestation, 
and  prevent  the  Americans  from  occupying  the  post,  an 
object  they  had  long  coveted.  Accordingly  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November,  Gilfred  Studholme,  now  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Brigade  Major,  was  sent  by  General 
Massey  to  St.  John  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  picked 
men,  a  frame  block  house,  and  four  six-pounders.  The 
garrison  came  under  convoy  of  a  sloop  of  war,  which 
remained  in  the  harbor  for  their  protection  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Studholme  at  first  contemplated  the 
advisability  of  restoring  Fort  Frederick,  which  had  been 
burned  by  the  rebels  the  year  before,  but  deemed  it 
better  to  erect  a  new  fortification  on  the  commanding 
site  since  known  as  Fort  Howe.  Some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  fortification  may  be  formed  by  a  glance 
at  the  illustration,  the  original  of  which  is  a  sketch 
made  in  1781  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Marston  from  the 
deck  of  his  vessel  Brittania,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor;  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  representation  of 
old  Fort  Howe  extant.  Colonel  Robert  Morse  thus 
describes  Fort  Howe  in  1784. 

"This  little  work  was  erected  in  the  course  of  the  late  war 
in  preference  to  repairing  a  small  square  fort  thrown  up  during- 
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the  former  war  [Fort  Frederick],  the  position  of  the  latter  being- 
low  and  commanded,  and  not  so  well  situated  for  the  protection 
of  the  houses  built  in  the  cod  of  the  bay,  where  two  or  three  per- 
sons lived  of  a  company  to  whom  a  larg-e  tract  of  land  had  been 
granted  and  who  carried  on  a  considerable.trade  with  the  Indians 
and  persons  settled  up  the  river.  The  ridge  upon  which  the  new 
fort  stands  was  offered  by  them  and  a  work  in  which  there  are 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  barracks  for  ioo  men,  and  a  small  block 
house  was  accordingly  erected  together  with  a  larger  blockhouse 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ridg-e.  The  block  houses  remain,  but  the 
work,  which  was  composed  of  fascines  and  sods,  is  falling-  down 
and  the  ridg-e  on  which  it  stands  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any 
useful  works  being-  constructed  upon  it." 

Colonel  Morse's  report  states  the  armament  of 
Fort  Howe  comprised  two  five  and  a  half  inch  brass 
mortars,  and  eight  iron  guns,  viz.,  two  eighteen- 
pounders,  four  six-pounders,  and  two  four-pounders, 
with  a  fair  supply  of  ammunition.  In  the  barracks 
were' twelve  rooms  tor  the  officers  and  accommodation 
for  ioo  men. 

The  old  iron  guns  at  Fort  Howe  would  be  no 
better  than  pop-guns  for  defence  against  a  modern  war- 
ship. They  were  never  called  upon  for  service  against 
an  invader,  but  on  Royal  anniversaries  and  in  honor  of 
national  victories  they  thundered  forth  a  salute  from 
their  iron  throats,  and  we  may  believe  that  on  the 
memorable  18th  of  May,  1783,  they  gave  a  right  royal 
welcome  to  the  Loyalist  founders  of  the  City  of  Saint 
John. 

Scarcely  had  Major  Studholme  got  his  post  in 
order,  when  A.  Greene  Crabtree,  the  miserable  old 
privateer,  again  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Having 
disposed  of  his  former  booty,  he  designed  now  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  devastation,  and  for  that  purpose 
landed  a  party  from  his  eight  gun  vessel  at  Manawa- 
gonish  to  proceed  over  land  and  surprise  the  settlers  at 
Portland  Point.  But  the  surprise  was  his  own. 
When  he  learned  of  Studholme's  presence  and  saw  the 
British  flag  waving  from  the  summit  of  Fort  Howe,  he 
retired  in  short  order. 
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General  Eyre  Massey  felt  that  a  more  rigorous 
policy  should  be  adopted  against  the  privateers,  and  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Germaine  expresses  regret  that  Arbuth- 
not  (the  lieut-governor  of  N.  S.)  did  not  still  command 
the  navy.  "If  he  did,"  he  says,  "these  trifling  pirates 
could  not  appear  on  the  coast  without  meeting  their 
deserved  fate."  In  the  following  summer  Captain 
Fielding,  of  the  navy,  succeeded  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  in  destroying  six  privateers  out  of  nine  that  in- 
fested the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  an  event  that 
afforded  unbounded  satisfaction  to  General  Massey. 
The  General  evidently  had  every  confidence  in  Major 
Studholme.  In  his  letters  to  Lord  Germaine,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  says,  although  Allan  has  500  men  at  j 
Machias,  he  is  under  no  apprehension  as  to  Studholme's  I 
keeping  his  post;  he  hears  from  that  officer  every  fort-  I 
night  and  is  confident  that  Fort  Howe  is  perfectly 
secure.  However,  on  learning  in  the  spring  of  1778 
that  a  large  force  was  assembling  at  Machias,  General 
Massey  sent  a  reinforcement  to  Studholme,  which 
arrived  safely. 

Lieut.  Governor  Arbuthnot  writing  to  Lord  Ger- 
maine speaks  of  the  establishment  ot  the  fortified  post  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  John  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, it  being  "  a  place  coveted  by  the  rebels  who  wished  j 
to  settle  the  river  with  people  of  rebellious  principles 
after  removing  the  present  inhabitants  who  are  chiefly 
loyal  subjects."  In  his  reply  the  Secretary  of  State 
fully  approves  of  the  establishment  of  Fort  Howe  as  "a 

judicious  measure."     With  the  exception  of  an  occa-  , 

sional  alarm  created  by  the  restlessness  of  the  Indians  1 

the  settlers  at  St.  John  continued  unmolested  during  j 

the  remainder  of  the  war.  W.  O.  Raymond. 

I 
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OUR  FIRST  FAMILIES. 

Philip  Mius,  Sieur  de  Dantremont,  was  residing  at 
Pobomcom  (Pubnico)  near  the  Tusket  Isles,  when  the 
census  of  1671  was  taken.  He  was  then  62  years  old; 
his  wife  was  Madeline  Elie,  and  he  had  three  sons, 
Jacques,  Abraham  and  Philip,  and  two  daughters.  One 
daughter,  Marie,  then  21  years  old,  was  married  to 
Pierre  Melanson,  tailor,  one  of  the  residents  of  Port 
Royal  who  refused  to  give  the  census  taker  any  infor- 
mation about  himself  or  his  family.  Philip  d'Antremont 
was  said  to  be  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  he  appears 
to  have  come  to  Acadia  with  Charles  Latour,  for  whom 
he  was  major.  His  age  appears  to  have  been  incorrectly 
stated  in  the  census  of  1671,  for  des  Goutins  writing 
in  December,  1707,  speaks  of  his  having  died  seven 
years  before  aged  ninety-nine  years  and  some  months. 
For  eight  years  he  was  procureur  du  roi  in  Acadia, 
until  his  advanced  age  rendered  him  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  office.  The  close  relationship 
of  the  D'Antremonts  to  the  Latour  family  renders  them 
an  object  of  greater  interest  than  any  other  family  in 
Acadia.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Philip  Mius  married 
daughters  of  Charles  Latour.  These  marriages  took 
place  long  after  Latour's  death,  for  he  died  in  1666, 
when  his  children  by  his  second  wife,  Madame  d'Aulnay, 
were  very  young. 

Anne  Latour,  who  was  born  in  1664,  two  years 
before  her  father's  death,  married  Jacques,  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip  Mius.  They  had  four  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  of  whom  married  in  Acadia.  Jacques, 
the  eldest  son,  married  Marguerite  Amirant;  Philip,  the 
second  son,  married  Therese  de  St.  Castine;  Charles, 
the  third  son,  married  Marguerite  Landry,  and  Joseph, 
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the  youngest  son,  married  Cecile  Boudrot.  Marie,  the 
oldest  daughter,  married  Francois  du  Pont  du  Vivier, 
an  officer  in  the  French  navy.  A  son  born  of  this 
union  was  an  officer  at  Louisbourg,  and  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  capture  Annapolis  in  1744.  Anne,  the 
second  daughter,  married  Ensign  de  Saillan  on  the 
18th  July,  1707,  and  became  a  widow  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  her  husband  having  died  of 
his  wounds  received  while  defending  Port  Royal  against 
an  English  attack.  Jeanne,  another  daughter,  married 
M.  de  Chambon. 

Marguerite   Latour,   who  was  born   in    1665,  mar- 
ried Abraham  Mius,   the  second  son  of  Philip.      Abra-  . 
ham  died  prior  to   1703,  leaving  a  widow  with  seven 
children  living.      One  daughter  of  this  marriage,  Marie 
Joseph,  was  married  to  Ren6  Landry  in  October,  1717. 
The  d'Antremonts  lived  at  Pubnico,  near  Cape   Sable, 
and  were  therefore  very  far  removed  from  the  great  and 
growing    Acadian    communities     at    Annapolis,    Mines 
and  Chignecto.      They  and  their  connexions,  the  Latour 
and    le    Borgne    families,     formed     the    aristocracy    of 
Acadia,  the  seignieurs,  who  held  themselves  far  above 
the   peasants   by   whom   they   were   surrounded.      The 
English  governors  of  Acadia  looked  upon  the  d'Antre- 
monts as  loyal  subjects,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  ever  acted  otherwise,  unless  we  are  to  accept  as 
true  the  statements  in    a    memorial    prepared    for    the 
French  government  by  M.  Du  Vivier,  in  1735.      In  this 
document  Du  Vivier  states  that    his  grandfather,   his 
grandmother  and  three   of   his   uncles   had  remained  in 
Acadia,  and  had  never  been  willing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England,  but  had  plotted  with 
him  for  the  restoration  of   the    country    with    France. 
He  also  said  that  one  Gautier,  an  inhabitant  of  Acadia, 
had  been  sent 'by  his  uncles  to  Louisbourg  expressly  to 
find  him  and  communicate  the  particulars  of  their  plot. 
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They  would  have  come  themselves  if  they  had  not  been 
afraid  of  being  suspected,  and  because  they  wished  to 
be  on  the  spot  to  disturb  and  hinder  the  work  of  the 
English  by  means  of  the  Indians.  To  what  extent 
Du  Vivier's  statements  about  his  uncles,  the  d'Antre- 
monts,  were  true,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide.  Du 
Vivier  made  his  attempt  on  Annapolis  nine  years  later; 
it  failed,  but  it  came  very  near  being  successful.  On 
that  occasion  it  does  not  appear  that  the  d'Antremonts 
took  any  active  part  in  his  favor. 

The  d'Antremonts  did  not  escape  the  troubles  that 
arose  in  1755  and  1756,  when  the  Acadians  were  de- 
ported from  Nova  Scotia,  and  their  settlement  was 
destroyed  in  April  of  the  latter  year  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Laurence.  At  this  distance  of  time  this  looks 
like  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  act.  The  family,  however, 
still  remains  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  same  district  in 
which  they  were  residing  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
of  the  name,  which  is  now  spelled  D'Entremont,  in 
Yarmouth  county,  most  of  them  at  Pubnico.  Three  or 
four  families  of  the  name  live  in  Digby  county.  At 
Pubnico  there  are  many  families  named  Amiro,  another 
ancient  Acadian  name  for  Jacques  d'Entremont,  the 
oldest  son  of  the  Seignieur  of  Pubnico,  was  married  to 
Marguerite  Amiro,  almost  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  name  of  Mius  is  also  to  be  found  in  Yarmouth 
county,  there  being  a  number  oH  families  of  that  name 
residing  at  Tuscet.  Mius  and  d'Entremont  are  the 
same  name,  in  fact  Mius  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
d'Entremont  family,  just  as  Saint  Estienne  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  Latour  family.  The  founder  of  the  family 
is  described  in  the  census  of  1671  as  Philip  Mius, 
ecuyer,  Sieur  de  Landremont  ou  de  Dantremont,  and 
in  the  census  of  1686  he  is  called  Philip  Mius,  Sieur 
D'Antremont. 
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The  names  of  Michael  de  Foret,  aged  33,  Oliver 
Daigre,  aged  27,  and  Michael  Dupeux,  aged  37,  appear 
in  the  census  of  1671.  All  three  were  married,  but 
they  probably  came  to  Acadia  not  earlier  than  1654  or 
1655.  Michael  Depeux  was  married  to  Marie  Gauterot, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Francois  Gauterot,  and  had  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the  oldest  of  the 
family  being  Marie,  aged  14.  Depeux  was  among  the 
least  wealthy  of  the  Acadians  residing  at  Port  Royal. 
The  name  Dupeux  is  found  at  Port  Royal  in  1086,  and 
in  1714  it  appears  in  the  census  both  of  Port  Royal  and 
Mines,  spelled  Dupuis.  The  oath  of  allegiance  of  1730 
was  signed  by  three  men  named  Dupuis,  residents  of 
the  Annapolis  River.  There  were  thirteen  families  of 
the  name  deported  from  Mines  by  Winslow  in  1755  and 
among  the  Acadian  refugee  families  at  Beausejour  in 
1752  were  four  named  Dupuis,  one  from  Westcock, 
one  from  Port  Royal  and  two  from  Memramcook.  The 
name  of  Dupuis  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  Westmor- 
land county  in  which  there  are  about  fifty  families  of 
that  name. 

Michael  de  Foret  was  married  to  Marie  Hebert, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  widow  of  Stephen  Hubert. 
They  had  three  sons,  the  oldest  only  four  years  of  age. 
De  Foret  was  fairly  well  to  do,  being  the  owner  of  12 
head  of  horned  cattle.  The  name  appears  in  the  census 
of  Port  Royal  for  1686  as  De  Forest,  and  in  the  census 
of  1714  it  is  spelled  Forest,  without  the  prefix.  Fam- 
ilies of  that  name  were  then  living  both  at  Mines  and 
Port  Royal.  In  1730  among  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
napolis river  who  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  were 
Jacques  Forett,  Rene  de  Forrett,  Matthew  Forett  and 
Francois  Forett.  Ren£  was  able  to  write  his  name, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  others,  so  that  his 
mode  of  spelling  it  was  probably  the  correct  one.  Two 
families  named  Forest  were  deported  from   Mines    by 
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Winslow  in  1755.  There  were  twelve  families  of  the 
name  among  the  refugees  at  Beausejour  in  1752,  eleven 
of  them  being  from  Minoudy.  The  Acadian  name  of 
De  Forest  has  practically  dissappeared  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  the  few  families  of  that  name  now  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  not  being  connected 

with  the  Acadians. 

■ 

Oliver  Daigre  was  married  to  Marie  Gaudet  and 
they  had  three  little  children,  all  sons.  When  the  cen- 
sus of  1686  was  taken  the  name  of  Oliver  Daigre  does 
not  appear  either  at  Port  Royal,  Mines  or  Chignecto. 
He  was  probably  dead,  and  his  sons  were  then  too 
young  to  be  heads  of  families.  The  name  reappears  in 
the  census  of  17 14  in  the  form  of  D'Aigre,  and  it  would 
seem  that  all  of  the  name  in  Acadia  were  then  residing- 
at  Mines.  No  person  of  that  name  was  living  at  Port 
Royal  in  1730,  but  among  the  families  deported  from 
Mines  by  Winslow  in  1755,  were  twelve  named  Daigre. 


When  the  Loyalists  came  to  St.  John  in  1783  there 
were  two  families  named  Daigle  residing  on  the  River, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  same  name  as  Daigre,  with 
the  change  of  a  letter.  There  are  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred familes  named  Daigle  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  forty  reside  in  the  county  of 
Kent  and  forty  in  Madawaska.  James  Hannay. 



TEE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "RECIIAB." 

The  pilot  schooner  f<  Rechab,"  of  St.  John,  had 
many  a  lively  cruise  in  the  days  when  wooden  ships 
were  plenty  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  one  of  their 
great  resorts.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
"  Rechab's  "  career,  from  the  day  in  June,  1845,  wnen 
she  was  launched,  to  that  wild  night  in  October,  1869, 
when    she    was    broken    to    pieces  by  the  force  of   the 
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Saxby  gale,  in  Bliss  harbor,  down  the  Bay,  those  who 
sailed  in  her  could  tell  many  a  tale  of  adventure  and  of 
many  a  time  of  deadly  peril.  For  the  "Rechab"  was 
one  of  the  famous  pilot  boats  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
some  of  the  famous  pilots  sailed  in  her.  It  has  already 
been  told  how  the  "Rechab"  and  some  of  her  crew 
figured  at  the  time  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  "  Eng- 
land,"* and  there  were  other  incidents  which  have  made 
the  name  of  the  pilot  boat  remembered  by  the  old 
timers  down  to  the  present  day. 

There  were  several  noted  pilot  boats  during  the 
forties  and  fifties.  In  1847,  those  to  the  front  were  the 
"Rechab,"  "Grace  Darling,"  "Cygnet,"  and  "Charles 
Stewart,"  and  of  these  pictures  adorned  the  four  sides 
of  the  first  gas  lamp  put  up  at  Reed's  Point  in  that  year, 
on  the  spot  where  the  three-lamp  signal  was  placed  in 
the  following  year  and  remains,  with  some  modern 
improvements^  to  the  present  time.  The  "Rechab" 
and  the  "Grace  Darling"  were  both  fast  boats,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  rivalry  between  them.  In  the 
autumn  of  1848  they  had  a  race  for  a  stake  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  the  course  being  from  St.  John  harbor 
down  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  around  The  Wolves  and  back, 
a  distance  ol  some  80  English  miles.  The  boats  were 
evenly  matched,  and  kept  each  other  well  in  sight  over 
the  whole  course.  On  the  return  the  "Rechab"  had 
a  slight  lead,  but  there  was  very  little  between  them  as 
they  came  into  the  harbor.  Darkness  had  then  set  in, 
but  there  were  excited  crowds  along  the  shore  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sand  Point,  and  many  boats  were  around  the 
racers.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  "Grace  Darling" 
got  into  a  run  of  the  current  which  carried  her  ahead  at 
the  last  moment,  and  she  reached  the  Beacon  Light  just 
in  advance  of  her  competitor,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
Carleton   crowd.      Her    crew,    of   course,    claimed    the 
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money,  but  the  "Rechab's"  crew  refused  to  pay  it  over, 
alleging  that,  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness,  the 
"Algerines  " — as  they  called  the  Carleton  boatmen — 
had  taken  a  line  from  the  "  Grace  Darling  "  and  towed 
her  ahead.  On  the  following  day,  the  "Grace  Darling" 
lay  at  anchor  off  Reed's  Point,  flying  all  the  colors  that 
could  be  crowded  upon  her.  Moored  astern  was  a  six- 
oared  boat,  the  "  Pert,"  that  had  never  been  beaten; 
astern  of  this  was  a  four-oared  boat,  the  "  Hazard," 
that  was  also  a  champion,  and  astern  again  were  two 
other  fast  row  boats.  All  this  was  meant  as  a  challenge 
that  the  pilot  boat  was  able  to  beat  her  rival  with  sails 
or  oars,  in  any  kind  of  a  rig.  It  was  a  day  of  triumph 
for  the  "  Grace  Darling,"  but  this  was  all  she  made  out 
of  it,  for  the  bet  never  was  paid. 

The  great  and  remarkable  cruise  of  the  "  Rechab,'* 
however,  was  when  she  went  on  a  secret  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1850.  The 
moving  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  undertaking  was  a 
certain  Captain  Delaney,  an  Englishman,  and  in  after 
years  a  well  known  shipmaster  of  this  port.  Delaney 
was  a  very  smart  seaman,  even  for  those  days  when  a 
captain  was  supposed  to  know  how  to  do  anything, 
from  rigging  a  ship  before  she  sailed  to  managing  the 
business  of  the  owners  in  the  foreign  port.  He  was  a 
first  class  sailor,  a  good  navigator  and  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  all  matters  relating  to  his  calling.  Delaney 
had  been  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  Halifax  before  com- 
ing to  St.  John,  and  on  a  certain  voyage  one  of  his 
crew,  an  old  sailor,  had  taken  sick  and  died.  This 
sailor  had  led  an  adventurous  life,  and  in  his  last  ill- 
ness he  revealed  to  Captain  Delaney  the  fact  that,  years 
before,  he  had  been  one  of  the  crew  of  a  pirate  which 
had  its  cruising  ground  among  the  West  India  Islands. 
Further  than  this,  he  told  a  curious  yarn  about  a  large 
quantity  of  treasure  which  the  pirates  had  buried  on  a 
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certain  barren  and  uninhabited  island,  and  which  was 
still  there  awaiting  a  claimant.  Why  he  had  never 
secured  it  for  himself  is  not  now  to  be  explained,  but 
he  gave  the  captain  the  bearings  from  certain  land- 
marks, by  which  anybody  could  find  it  who  went  there 
properly  equipped  for  the  work.  Having  thus  eased 
his  mind,  he  expired,  and  his  body  was  duly  committed 
to  the  deep. 

Captain  Delaney  seems  to  have  had  implicit  faith 
in  the  statements  of  the  deceased  mariner,  and  he 
resolved  to  possess  himself  ot  the  treasure  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  It  may  have  been  with  this 
idea  that  he  gave  up  his  command  on  a  trans-atlantic 
ship  and  got  charge  of  a  schooner  trading  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  at  any  rate,  in  July,  1850,  he  succeeded 
Captain  Stephen  H.  Fought  as  master  of  the  good 
schooner  " Olive  Branch,"  58  tons,  and  went  to  Turk's 
Islands  with  a  cargo  of  boards,  shipped  by  Robert  Ran- 
kin &  Co.  While  on  this  voyage,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  he  made  an  attempt  to  locate  the  pirates' 
treasure,  but  not  having  the  right  kind  of  men  with 
him,  and  having  excited  the  suspicions  of  people  on  the 
neighboring  islands,  he  abandoned  his  attempt  and 
returned  to  St.  John,  more  than  ever  determined  to  go 
back  and  secure  the  gold.  The  "  Olive  Branch'' 
reached  St.  John  on  the  28th  of  September,  after  which, 
having  settled  his  accounts  with  the  owners,  Captain 
Delaney  gave  up  his  command  of  the  schooner  and  began 
to  look  around  for  suitable  men  to  form  an  expedition 
to  go  expressly  in  search  of  the  rich  legacy  which  the 
reformed  pirate  had  bequeathed  to  him. 

He  had  no  trouble  in  finding  both  a  vessel  and  a 
crew.  The  pilots  who  owned  and  sailed  the  "Rechab" 
were  much  impressed  with  the  narrative  of  Captain  De- 
laney, and  were  as  eager  as  he  was  to  secure  a  fortune  at 
the  cost  of  only  a  little  time  and  labor.     A  satisfactory 
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arrangement  having-  been  made  as  to  the  shares  of 
the  wealth  to  be  allotted  to  the  respective  parties  to  the 
venture,  the  "  Rechab"  was  fitted  and  provisioned  for 
the  voyage,  but  so  well  was  the  secret  kept  that  no  one 
outside  of  those  most  interested  had  any  intimation  of 
the  undertaking. 

The  expedition  was  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Delaney,  and  the  others  of  the  party  were  Price  Thomas, 
Edward  Murray,  John  Murray,  John  Haviland  and 
William  Donaghey,  all  well  known  branch  pilots; 
Charles  Daley  and  Samuel  Rutherford,  apprentices;  a 
sailor  named  Redwing  who  had  not  been  connected  with 
the  i(  Rechab,"  and  who  acted  as  cook,  and  Christopher 
Smiler,  printer  and  publisher.  The  last  named  might 
be  called  the  scientist  of  the  expedition.  He  is  still  a 
very  well  remembered  citizen,  who  for  years  published 
the  Temperance  Telegraph  newspaper  in  St.  John,  and 
was  a  leading  spirit  among  the  total  abstinence  organi- 
zations. He  had  abundant  faith  in  the  existence  of 
buried  treasure,  and  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  find  it. 
His  particular  usefulness  to  the  ' '  Rechab  "  party  was  that 
he  owned  a  divining  rod,  and  was  one  of  those  in  whose 
hands  that  mysterious  implement  was  supposed  to 
"work."  A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Smiler's  time,  before 
and  after  this,  was  spent  in  looking  for  pirates'  treasure 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John,  but  there  is  no  record  that 
his  efforts  were  in  any  instance  crowned  with  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  success. 

Price  Thomas  went  as  master  of  the  "Rechab," 
and  took  a  clearance  for  Jamaica,  in  ballast.  There  is 
no  record  of  this  clearance  in  the  St.  John  custom  house, 
for  the  reason  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  matter  a  pro- 
found secret,  Captain  Thomas  got  a  clearance  at  one  of 
the  outports,  so  that  none  of  the  men  who  used  to  know 
everything  that  was  going  on  in  pilot  circles  had  the 
slightest    hint    of   the    "  Rechab's  "    projected    cruise. 
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Even  the  apprentices,  Daley  and  Rutherford,  had  no 
idea  where  they  were  going"  or  what  was  the  object  of 
the  voyage.  During  the  middle  of  October,  the  "Rec- 
hab  "  went  quietly  out  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John  at 
midnight,  as  if  on  an  ordinary  pilot  cruise  down  the 
Bay,  and  thus  was  begun  the  search  for  the  pirates' 
buried  millions. 

The  "Rechab"  was  a  staunch  and  speedy  boat  of 
41  tons,  and  well  fitted  for  pilot  work,  but  after  she  had 
got  out  of  the  Bay  John  Murray  began  to  have  doubts 
whether  she  was  just  the  kind  of  a  craft  in  which  he 
would  want  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  at  that  season. 
Besides,  he  had  begun  to  ask  himself  if  he  was  not 
bound  on  a  fool's  errand  in  any  case,  and  so  he  decided 
to  leave  the  boat  while  he  had  a  chance.  He  was 
accordingly  put  ashore  at  Moosapeak  and  returned  to 
St.  John.  The  rest  of  the  crew  had  a  fine  run  of  thir- 
teen days  and  arrived  at  their  destination  safe  and  well. 
It  was  a  crowd  thoroughly  bent  on  business,  and  there 
was  no  liquor  whatever  on  board  of  the  boat. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Turk's  Islands,  somewhere  about 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  21°  north  latitude  and  71  °  west  longi- 
tude, was  the  particular  island  to  which  the  "  Rechab" 
was  bound.  It  was  known  as  Sand  Cay,  and  was 
about  eight  miles  south  of  the  better  known  Salt  Cay, 
on  the  Turk's  Islands  Bank.  It  was  an  uninhabited 
heap  of  sand,  partially  covered  with  a  growth  of  stunted 
bushes,  and  was  some  five  miles  long  with  an  average 
width  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  surface  around, 
for  the  most  part,  was  low  and  flat,  but  towards  the 
centre  was  a  hill  on  which  had  formerly  stood  a  stone 
tower,  the  resorting  place  of  the  pirates.  The  "  Rec- 
hab" party  found  only  the  ruins  of  this  tower,  but 
this  was  sufficient  for  them,  as  it  was  from  this  point 
that  the  bearings  were  to  be  taken,  according  to  the- 
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directions  of  the  repentant  pirate  who  died  on  Captain 
Delaney's  ship.  Having-  decided  on  the  right  place  to 
start  the  work,  operations  were  begun. 

Digging  in  the  sand  was  not  hard  labor,  of  its 
kind,  and  the  crowd  went  to  work  with  a  will.  The 
weather  was  against  them,  however,  and  they  labored 
under  many  difficulties.  Nearly  every  night  brought  a 
heavy  rain,  frequently  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  wind  would  blow  on  shore  so  hard  that  the  energies 
of  the  crew  were  required  to  handle  the  pilot  boat  and 
keep  her  off.  By  working-  day  and  night,  however, 
they  soon  had  a  very  large  hole  excavated,  perhaps  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  and  so  deep  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hoist  out  the  sand  by  means  of  a  tub  operated  by  b 
block  and  tackle.  This  tub  had  iron  hoops,  and  one 
nig-ht  it  was  struck  by  lightning-  while  in  mid  air,  nearly 
frightening-  the  wits  out  of  the  party.  The  lightning 
was  so  vivid  at  times  that  one  could  have  seen  to  pick 
a  pin  off  the  ground,  and  some  of  the  party,  with  over- 
wrought nerves,  were  ready  to  see  almost  anything. 
One  night,  after  a  particularly  dazzling  flash,  Smiler 
declared  in  an  awed  whisper  that  he  had  seen  a  strange 
sailor,  with  a  sou'wester  hat  and  a  blue  shirt,  sitting 
down  close  at  hand.  Price  Thomas  was  down  in  the 
hole  digging-  at  this  time,  and  when  he  came  up  he  was 
hot,   tired  and  a  trifle  mad  at  his  fruitless  labor. 

"Where  is  that  fellow  with  the  sou'wester  and  the 
blue  shirt?"  he  asked.  "  If  he  is  around  now  I  wish 
he  would  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  money  here  or 
not." 

This  daring-  speech  horrified  some  of  the  others, 
and  there  was  a  g-eneral  belief  that,  even  if  the  money 
had  been  there,  it  would  now  certainly  move  to  another 
part  of  the  island. 

Under  the  direction  of  Smiler's  divining  rod,  at- 
tempts to  find  the  treasure  were  made  in  various  parts  of 
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the  island,  one  being-  close  to  the  old  castle.  The  rod 
would  point  very  definitely  to  this  place  or  that,  and 
after  the  digging  had  gone  on  for  a  day  or  two  the  rod 
would  point  to  another  place.  In  this  way  some  ten 
days  and  nights  were  consumed,  but  all  the  investiga- 
tions were  equally  barren  of  results.  All  hands  worked 
hard  and  amid  many  discomforts.  Tired  as  they  might 
be,  they  could  not  lie  down  on  the  island  to  sleep,  for 
fear  of  the  lizards  and  centipedes  with  which  the  sand 
abounded,  and  their  home  was  therefore  aboard  the 
"  Rechab."  Then,  too,  a  lookout  had  to  be  kept  lest 
some  intruding  craft  would  bear  down  upon  them  and 
discover  their  scheme  of  wealth.  The  boarding  officer 
at  Salt  Cay,  Mr.  J.  W.  Baker,  who  is  still  living  there, 
heard  of  the  strange  craft  at  Sand  Cay,  and  went  in  his 
boat  to  investigate.  When  he  was  sighted  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  "Rechab"  raised  her  anchor  and  sailed  to 
the  westward.  Mr.  Baker  and  his  men  landed,  -saw 
the  holes  that  had  been  dug,  and  returned  home  satis- 
fied that  there  was  no  occasion  for  official  interference 
in  the  matter. 

Captain  Delaney  at  last  became  convinced  that  the 
expedition  was  a  failure  so  far  as  getting  pirates'  treas- 
ure was  concerned.  Whether  there  had  been  money 
there  and  some  one  else  had  secured  it,  or  whether  the 
reformed  pirate  had  merely  told  him  a  fairy  story  to 
beguile  his  last  hours,  will  never  certainly  be  known. 
At  all  events,  the  tired,  sunburned  and  disappointed 
crew  of  the  "  Rechab  "  ceased  their  arduous  labors  dur- 
ing the  second  week  in  November.  Then  the  vessel 
went  to  Salt  Cay,  got  a  supply  of  water,  and  on  the 
14th  of  November  sailed  for  St.  John,  carrying  only 
ordinary  ballast,  instead  of  a  hold  half  filled  with  gold 
and  precious  stones. 

The  return  voyage  occupied  sixteen  days,  and  was 
without  special  incident.     The  "Rechab  "  arrived  at  St. 
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John  after  dark,  on  Sunday,  the  first  of  December,  1850. 
So  quietly  was  the  whole  expedition  undertaken  and 
completed  that  the  newspapers  of  the  time  have  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  what  must  be  considered  a  very 
extraordinary  cruise.  The  facts  I  have  obtained  have 
been  secured  in  part  from  Pilot  Daley,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  crew,  and  in  part  from  others  who  have  heard 
more  or  less  about  the  affair.  These  have  been  cor- 
roborated by  information  which  Mr.  S.  W.  Kain,  of 
the  St.  John  customs,  has  obtained  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  at  Turk's  Islands,  and  I  have  verified 
the  dates  by  a  search  of  the  shipping  lists  of  the  time. 

While  the  "Rechab"  was  coming  up  the  Bay, 
homeward  bound,  a  vessel  was  going  down  the  Bay 
which  in  its  appearance  and  antiquity  savored  more  of 
the  days  when  pirates  roved  the  seas  than  anything  the 
party  had  seen  in  the  West  Indies.  This  was  the 
barque  "  William  and  Ann,"  bound  across  the  sea  with 
a  cargo  of  lumber.  This  vessel  had  been  built  on  the 
Thames  in  1759,  had  carried  General  Wolfe  to  Quebec, 
and  was  for  half  a  century  a  bomb  ship  in  the  British 
navy,  after  which  it  was  for  forty  years  a  Greenland 
whaler.  After  nearly  upwards  of  ninety-one  years  of 
service  it  was  still  sound  and  seaworthy. 

The  "Rechab,"  some  years  later,  was  sold  by  the 
pilots  and  became  a  coaster  between  St.  John  and  St. 
Andrews.  On  the  night  of  the  Saxby  gale,  October  4th, 
1869,  she  was  driven  from  one  side  of  Bliss  Harbor  to 
the  other  and  was  knocked  to  pieces.  Of  the  party 
that  went  to  said  Sand  Cay  in  her,  only  Charles  Daley 
remains.  Several  of  the  others  met  tragic  deaths  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  hazardous  calling.  Pilot  John 
Haviland  took  a  ship  out  of  the  Bay,  left  it  at  Little 
River,  in  his  boat,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Pilot  Donaghey  was  also  drowned  at  Little  River, 
being  knocked  overboard  from  the  pilot  boat  "  Richard 
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Simonds."  Redwing-  was  drowned  from  a  vessel  in  St. 
John  harbor,  off  the  Beacon  Light.  Price  Thomas  took 
the  ship  ''Eleanor"  out  of  the  Bay  and  was  carried 
across  in  her  to  England.  While  he  was  in  London  he 
was  taken  ill  and  died.  Captain  Delaney  was  in  time 
master  of  several  well  known  St.  John  ships,  such  as 
the  "  Middleton  "  and  the  "Athenais,"  of  the  famous 
Black  Ball  Line,  and  finally  died  at  sea.  And  so  ends 
the  story  of  the  strange  cruise  of  the  "  Rechab." 

W.  K.  Reynolds. 


AN  HISTORIC  SPOT. 

Just  north  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  sta- 
tion at  Grand  Pr6  is  historic  ground  visited  by  many 
persons  every  year,  and  held  sacred  as  the  home  of 
Evangeline.  This  bit  of  land,  once  surrounded  by 
high  tide,  and  called  an  island  in  early  records,  was  the 
first  described  so  that  it  could  be  definitely  located  in 
Grand  Pre"  or  Minas  after  its  settlement  in  167 1.  Here 
are  a  row  of  willows,  a  Durying  ground,  a  well,  the 
site  of  the  Acadian  church  of  St.  Charles,  two  French 
roads,  and  cellar  which  local  tradition  asserts  belonged 
to  the  priest's  house.  These  were  enclosed  by  a  pali- 
sade, and  formed  a  camp  for  the  soldiers  commanded 
by  Col.  Winslow,  in  1755,  when  the  Acadians  were  re- 
moved. 

From  the  journal  made  by  Winslow  I  have  taken 
the  following  extracts: 

"Having-  taken  up  my  quarters  between  the  church  and 
chapel  yard  having-  the  priest's  house  for  my  accomodation  and 
the  church  for  a  place  of" arms." 

"Have  encamped  here  having  the  church  on  my  right  .  . 
the  church  yard  on  my  left." 

"There  is  a  small  house  within  the  pickets  of  which  I  have 
made  the  Captains'  quarters." 

"The  French  inhabitants  to  repair  to  their  quarters    in    the 
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church  at  tattoo,  and  in  the  day  time  not  to  extend  their  walks  to 
the  eastward  of  the  commandant's  quarters." 

The  cellar  before  mentioned,  then,  according-  to 
Winslow's  own  account  does  not  mark  the  site  of  the 
priest's  house,  for  it  is  west  of  all  the  points  already 
enumerated,  while  Winslow  states  the  house  was  east 
of  the  church.      Local  tradition  is  in  error. 

The  value  of  this  bit  of  land  in  attracting  people 
to  the  province  is  incalculable,  yet  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  owners  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  its  historic  fea- 
tures. It  would  have  been  closed  to  the  public  this 
year  but  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  property  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  its  preservation  be  thus 
assured.  J.  F.  Herbix. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Questions. 

49.  Bolted:  (Henry  V,  ii,  2.  137.) — "So  finely 
bolted  didst  thou  seem" — viz.  sifted  (of  flour).  It 
seems  that  in  New  Brunswick  "the  head  of  the  bolt'' 
means  "the  finest  flour."  Can  any  reader  explain  or 
illustrate  further  from  the  present  usage?  Dr.  Johnson 
still  had  bolting-hutch.  S. 

50.  Can  any  reader  give  me  some  particulars  ot 
Captain  Robert  Baxter,  of  Digby,  N.  S.,  and  his  early 
adventures  among  the  pirates  of  the  West  Indies?  In 
1821,  I  believe,  he  was  master  of  the  brig  "Robert,"  of 
St.  John,  and  in  that  year  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  James  Reed,  of  Digby.  In  what  vessel  was  he 
when  he  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  in  what  year 
was  it?  Old  Timer. 

51.  What  is  the  Acadian  flag,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  January  number  of  The  Magazine? 

J.  V. 
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52.  From  what  is  the  word  "gaspereau"  derived? 
Was  it  originally  French,  or  did  the  French  get  it  from 
the  Indians?  Philo. 

Answers. 

30.  In  the  interesting  notes  of  W.  P.  D.  in  the 
January  number,  on  the  burning  of  the  St.  John  alms- 
house, in  1829,  there  is  one  slight  inaccuracy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  the  fire.  It  was  not  due  to  an 
overheated  stovepipe,  but  originated  in  the  bedroom  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betts,  who  were  out  spending  the  even- 
ing. While  the  servant  girl  was  putting  the  children 
to  bed  some  clothing  took  fire  from  the  candle  and  the 
flames  spread  very  rapidly.  All  the  inmates  of  the 
building,  about  fifty  in  number,  were  got  out  in  safety, 
and  most  of  the  effects  were  saved,  but  Mr.  Betts  lost 
very  heavily,  little  being  saved  from  his  apartments. 
The  burning  of  the  former  alms-house,  at  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Dufferin  Hotel  corner,  in  18 19,  was  due 
to  an  overheated  stovepipe,  and  this  has  probably  led 
W.  P.  D.  to  inadvertently  confound  the  two  occasions. 
The  fire  in  1829  was  on  March  2,  not  March  1  as  stated 
by  W.  H.  B.  in  his  query  in  the  November  number. 

Old  Times. 

41.  I  agree  with  W.  F.  G.,  who  writes  in  the 
January  number  "the  true  name  of  the  St.  John  River 
is  Wool-ahs'-took"  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  ap- 
proach nearer  the  original  word  if  we  spelled  it  Woo- 
lahs'-tukw.  That  final  kw  is  a  difficult  combination  to 
master,  but  an  intelligent  Maliseet,  who  could  read 
and  write  English,  taught  me  to  spell  the  word  thus, 
and  assured  me  that  this  gave  the  only  equivalent  for 
the  original  that  our  alphabet  offered.  He  pronounced 
the  last  syllable  very  much  like  kw  in  kwa,  or  like  kwe 
with  an  extremely  short  e.  That  Woo-lahs '-tukw  is  the 
name  by  which  the  river  was  known  to  the  Indian  tribes 
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of  the  neighboring  region  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Numerous  members  of  the  Micmac,  St.  Francis,  Pass- 
amaquoddy  and  Penobscot  tribes,  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  the  question,  agreed  with  the  Maliseets  in  de- 
claring that  the  true  name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
Indian  name  of  the  Maliseets,  which  is  Woo-lahs-tuk '- 
wtk — the  people  of  the  Woo-laJis -tukw.  Wik-oii-tiy 
or  Wik-ow -ti ,  which  the  French  writers  turned  into 
Ouigoudi,  is  the  Micmac  name  for  a  camping  ground 
— a  place  to  put  up  a  Wik'-ivam.  M.   C. 

43.  In  answer  to  L.  D.'s  question  in  your  Janu- 
ary number,  about  the  incendiary  fire  in  the  house  on 
Germain  street  opposite  Trinity  church,  I  think  he  must 
allude  to  Mrs.  Lalley's  building,  which  was  set  on  fire 
by  her,  in  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  insurance. 
She  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  but  her  daughter 
went  to  Fredericton,  interceded  for  her  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  got  her  clear.  Probably  the  person  he  saw 
in  the  pillory  was  a  man  convicted  of  some  other  offence. 

W.  M.  J. 

43.  In  J.  W.  Lawrence's  paper  on  the  Medical 
Men  of  St.  John  in  the  First  Half  Century,  (Coll.  N.  B. 
Hist.  Soc. ,  p.  299),  he  refers  to  a  Dr.  Quinn,  who 
landed  in  St.  John  from  Ireland  in  1825.  Dr.  Quinn 
was  best  remembered  by  his  association  with  the  Lally 
family,  being  an  admirer  of  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lally. 
The  account  goes  on  to  say: — "In  1826  Mr.  Lally 
purchased  from  George  A.  Nagle  the  property  in  Ger- 
main street,  opposite  Trinity  Church,  known  as  the 
Mansion  House,  at  the  great  fire  of  1877,  and  then  the 
property  of  George  V.  Nowlin.  At  this  time  the  Lallys 
resided  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  sold 
milk.  Lally  having  insured  the  property,  the  next 
step  was  to  set  it  on  fire.  After  making  arrangements 
to  make  the  work   effective,  through  a  distribution  of 
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tar,  Mrs.  Lally  applied  the  torch  at  several  points.  As 
the  building-  was  three  stories  and  could  be  seen  from 
the  North  Market  wharf,  a  watchman  there  observed 
flames  coming-  out  of  the  north  end.  He  at  once  g-ave 
the  alarm,  and  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished,  followed 
by  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Lally,  who  was  found  on  the 
premises.  She  was  tried  in  the  Old  Court  room,  Mar- 
ket square,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
Pillory  one  hour  on  King  square.  It  is  at  this  stage  Dr. 
Quinn  appears  upon  the  scene,  for  on  his  certificate  as 
her  medical  adviser  that  Mrs.  Lally's  health  was  such 
as  to  place  her  life  in  peril,  should  the  sentence  be 
carried  out,  the  sentence  was  in  consequence  postponed, 
and  in  the  end  she  was  pardoned."  W.  J.  S. 

47.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  expedi- 
tion to  Turk's  Islands  is  fully  given  in  the  story  of 
((  The  cruise  of  the  'Rechab,'  "  in  this  number  of  The 
Magazine. 

48.  Whatever  may  be  the  history  of  the  Alexander 
Campbell  concerning-  whom  Mr.  Wilson  seeks  informa- 
tion, he  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Campbellite  Baptists. 
That  body  owes  its  existence  to  a  Rev.  Alexander 
Campbell,  of  Bethany,  Virginia,  and  the  movement  tor 
the  org-anization  of  the  denomination  began  in  Virginia 
jn  the  year  1823.  L.  C.  D. 

48.  Alexander  Campbell  was  the  son  of  Colin 
Campbell,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Charlotte  (born 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland),  and  of  Amy  Campbell,  his  wife 
(born  in  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.)  Alexander  was  born  in 
St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  July  31,  1809.  In  religious  belief 
he  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  politics  a  Conservative. 
He  was  married  to  Susan  E.  Milliken,  at  St.  Stephen, 
N.  B.,  November,  16,  1835.  The  children  by  this  mar- 
riage were  Amy,  Sarah,  Jessie,  Henry,  Ellen,  Colin  and 
Donald.       Alexander    Campbell    was    Grand    Worthy 
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Patriarch  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  New  Brunswick 
in  1847.  ^e  went  to  California  in  December,  1850, 
and  removed  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  remained 
but  a  short  time,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco.  He 
died  in  Oakland,  Alameda  county,  California,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1888.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  the  sect 
called  Campbellites.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
was  admitted  an  attorney  in  New  Brunswick,  Oct..  13, 
1832,  and  was  afterwards  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  judge  in  that  city.  His  portrait  and  signa- 
ture can  probably  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Henry 
Campbell,  Oakland,  California.  J.  M. 
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With  the  Contributors. 
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The  initial  paper  this  month  is  the  first  of  a  short 
series  to  be  contributed  by  Mr.  I.  Allen  Jack.  D.C.L., 
on  the  early  history  of  Victoria  ward,  with  special 
reference  to  the  valley  from  City  road  to  Mount  Pleas- 
ant and  Lily  Lake.  Dr.  Jack  writes  from  a  personal 
standpoint,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  his 
sketch,  and  he  tells  in  a  very  entertaining  way  of 
localities  and  people  as  he  remembers  them.  To  the 
older  citizens  his  story  will  recall  many  memories,  while 
the  younger  generation  will  learn  much  of  the  growth  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  city  in  less  than  halt  a  century. 
Each  of  the  papers  will  be  illustrated.  The  engraving 
in  the  current  number  is  from  a  sketch  by  Dr.  Jack  m 
the  early  sixties.  The  other  illustrations  will  include 
a  view  of  the  hillside,  from  the  City  road,  and  a  scene 
at  Lily  Lake,  from  a  now  rare  engraving  made  in  1842. 

It  is  froped  that  Prof.  Ganong's  notes  on  Governor 
Carleton  will  lead  to  the  development  of  further  facts 
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about  our  first  governor,  of  whom  it  is  remarkable  so 
little  is  now  known. 

In  the  March  number  will  appear  the  first  part  of 
a  most  valuable  historical  sketch  of  the  militia  of  New 
Brunswick,  by  Lieut-Colonel  Maunsell,  late  District 
Officer  Commanding-.  Col.  Maunsell  deals  with  the 
period  of  which  he  has  had  official  knowledge,  and  the 
record  will  be  a  very  important  one  for  those  interested 
in  military  maters,  as  well  as  for  the  general  public. 


Publications  Received. 

"A  Genealogy  and  History  of  the  Chute  Family  in 
America,"  by  Wm.  E.  Chute,  with  an  account  of  forty 
allied  families,  has  been  received  from  Eben  Putnam, 
Salem,  Mass.  It  is  a  well  printed  and  bound  volume 
of  about  500  pages,  half  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
Chute  family  and  the  remainder  to  the  allied  families, 
a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Putnam's  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  of  The  Magazine.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  list  includes  many  names  familiar  to  the  people 
of  the  provinces,  and  concerning  all  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information.  It  is  understood  that 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  work  accurate, 
which  is  a  most  important  point  in  a  book  of  this 
character.  The  index  of  names  is  a  complete  one  and 
makes  the  work  of  reference  easy.  The  portraits,  of 
which  there  are  quite  a  number,  would  seem  to  be  more 
valuable  than  they  are  ornamental,  and  it  would  also 
seem  from  some  of  the  specimens  of  truly  original  verse 
that  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  members  of  these 
families  was  in  other  spheres  than  the  realm  of  poetry  j 
The  book,  however,  represents  a  large  amount  of  well 
directed  research,  and  is  of  great  interest  to  a  large 
number  of  people  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
Mr.  Putnam  offers  it  at  a  very  much  reduced  price,  and 
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it  will  be   found  to  be  very  much   more  than  value  for 
the  money. 

Under  the  title  of  "Grand  Pr6,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Acadian  occupation,"  John  Frederic  Herbin,  of  Wolf- 
ville,  N.  S.,  has  written  a  neat  and  comprehensive 
handbook  of  the  famed  region  on  the  shores  of  the 
Basin  of  Minas,  which  has  been  published  by  William 
Brings,  Toronto.  Mr.  Herbin  describes  himself  as  the 
only  descendant  of  the  exiled  people  now  living  in  the 
land  of  his  forefathers,  and  while  his  writing  is  natur- 
ally from  the  Acadian  stand  point,  the  only  answer  to 
it  would  be  to  disprove  the  facts  which  he  marshals  in 
support  of  his  contention.  As  he  very  properly  remarks, 
Acadian  history  has  been  practically  reconstructed  of 
recent  years,  and  much  that  has  been  accepted  as  his- 
tory in  the  past  would  not  have  been  written  had  there 
been  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  deportation.  Mr.  Herbin's  book  gives  a  good 
deal  of  information  for  strangers  who  have  only  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  Acadians  and  their  country,  and  it  is 
for  this  class  that  it  is  primarily  intended.'  Besides  the 
historical  sketch,  there  is  considerable  about  the  coun- 
try and  what  there  is  to  see  there,  and  there  are  several 
half-tone  illustrations.  The  book  contains  127  pages, 
and  is  of  handy  size  for  the  pocket. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  currency  question 
will  find  an  essay  worthy  of  their  attention  in  "The 
History  of  Fiat  Money  and  Currency  in  New  England 
from  1620  to  1789."  This  is  one  of  the  publications 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia,  and  the  writer  is  Frank  Fenwick 
McLeod,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  but  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Boston.  Mr.  McLeod  deals  very  clearly  with 
his  subject,  and  it  is  published  in  a  neatly  printed 
pamphlet  of  77  pages,  which  sells  for  25  cents. 
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The  July  Repirnt. 

A  reprint  of  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  first 
number  (July,  1898)  will  be  ready  on  or  about  the  1st 
of  February.  As  this  has  been  considerable  extra  ex- 
pense to  the  publisher,  a  charge  of  thirty  cents  a  copy 
will  be  necessary.  Subscribtions  at  $1.50  to  The  Maga- 
zine can  only  date  from  No.  2,  and  if  No.  1  is  wanted 
thirty  cents  must  be  added.  The  supply  of  other  num- 
bers of  the  first  volume  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and 
those  who  desire  a  complete  set  should  subscribe  at 
once. 


While  the  circulation  is  steadily  increasing-,  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  regular  subscribers  is  needed 
to  give  the  publisher  even  a  small  return  for  his  work, 
outside  of  the  current  expenses.  There  should  be  that 
much  increase  by  the  time  the  close  of  the  second 
volume  is  reached.  If  every  one  who  really  takes  an 
interest  in  The  Magazine  will  endeavor  to  get  at  least 
one  friend  to  subscribe,  a  long  step  will  be  made  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  work  of  the  publisher  will  be 
something  more  than  a  labor  of  love  in  the  diffusion  of 
most  important  knowledge. 


LE  COURR1ER  DU   LlVRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Brunswick  Magazine: 

Sir: — I  have  read,  in  your  last  issue,  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  F.  C.  Wurtele,  regarding  Le 
Courrier  du  Livre.  Mr.  Wurtele's  action  in  repudiating 
Le  Courrier  du  Livre  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Liter- 
ary and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  is  prompted 
through  despite  and  fanatism.  Le  Courrier  du  Livre 
is  and  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Society  so  long 
as  it  will  publish  their  reports  and  historical  docu- 
ment   series.     The    January  number  will    contain  the 
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unpublished    reports    of    the  Society    for    1893,    1894, 
1895  and  1896. 

I  cannot  see  on  whose  behalf  nor  on  what  authority 
Mr.  Wurtele  has  written  the  protest  referred  to,  as  he 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Council,  nor  has  he  any  office 
in  the  Society  for  the  current  year.  He  entitles  himself 
"acting-secretary,"  but  I  am  not  aware  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  such.  There  is  no  need  of  an  acting-secretary 
when  there  is  a  secretary  in  office. 

Raoul  Renault. 


PROVINCIAL  CHRONOLOGY. 


MEMORANDA  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

1.  First  session  Supreme  Court  of  N.  B 

2.  Public  meeting-,  St.  John,  for  relief  of  Irish  famine. .  . 

3.  First  session  of  Legislature  of  N.  B 

4.  Wm.  Botsford  chosen  speaker  N.  B.  Ho.  of  Assembly 

5.  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Burns,  formerly  of  St.  John,  died 

6.  Gov.  Chandler  died  at  Fredericton,  aged  79 

7.  Sir  R.  George  given  pension  ^560  stg.  in  N.  S    

8.  Church  Society  of  N.  B.  instituted 

9.  Joseph  Howe  made  provincial  secretary  of  N.  S...  , 

10.  Great  militia  ball  at  St.  John,  700  present 

1 1.  First  execution  in  St.  John 

12.  St.  John  and  New  Orleans  connected  by  telegraph. . 

13.  Babcock  Tragedy  at  Shediac,  N.  B 

14.  Richard  Simonds  chosen  speaker  N.  B.  Ho.  of  Assem. 

15.  Ball  at    St.  John,   in  aid  of  Irish  famine  sufferers. . . . 

16.  N.  S.  Legis.  votes  ^1,000  for  sufferers  at  Miramichi.  . 

17.  First  draft  of  N.  B.  militia  for  Aroostook  war 

18.  Sup.  Court  divides  on  legality  of  slavery  in  N.  B 

19.  Public  meeting  in  St.  John,  demanding  civic  reform.  . 

20.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Donald  died,  aged  63 

21.  Patrick  Burgan  hanged  at  St.  John  for  burglary.  .  .  . 

22.  G.  F.  Street  tried  for  shooting  T.  L.  Wetmore  in  duel. 

23.  Moncton    Methodist  church  dedicated 

24.  Gov.  of   N.  S   orders   inhabitants  to  remove    snow  1 

blockade  between  Halifax  and  Windsor J 

25.  La  Tour  appointed  Governor  of  Acadia 

26.  Commercial  Hotel  and  Trinity  Church  fire 

27.  John  Robertson  appointed  to  Legis.  Council,  N.  B.... 

28.  St.  John  grants  $1,000  for  families  of  drafted  citizens. 

FEBRUARY  MARRIAGES. 


7S5 
847 
786 
817 
876 
880 
848 
836 
84S 
841 

785 
849 
80S 
828 

847 
826 

839 
800 
842 
87I 

S28 
822 
848 

797 

651 
849 
S39 
839 


Miller-Foster,  —  1S47.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Irvine,  Mr.  John 
Miller,  of  the  Brewery,  Dock  street,  to  Mrs.  Aves  Foster, 
Widow,  both  of  this  citv. 
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2.  Hallett-Hoyt. — 1847.     At  Hampton  Church,  by  the  Rev. 

W.  W.  Walker,  Mr.  James  M.  Hallett,  of  Hampton,  to 
Miss  Hannah  Hoyt,  of  the  same  place. 

3.  Jewett-Booth. — 1852.     At  the  St.  John  Hotel,  by  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Edward  D.  Jewett,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  E.  D. 
Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  to  Miss  Bethiah  Jane 
Booth,  of  this  City. 

4.  Morrell-Vail.  — 1847.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Irvine,   Mr.  Jacob 

V.  Morrell  to  Miss  Amer  Ann  Vail,  both  of  King's  County. 

5.  Sealy-Dean. — 1850.     At  Pisarinco,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  W. 

Robertson,  Rector  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Thomas  Sealy,  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  John,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Dean,  of  the  former  place. 

6.  Arnold- Vail. — 1851.     At  Sussex  Vale,  by  Rev.  T.  McGhee, 

Rector,  Mr.  Nelson  Arnold,  to  Miss  Anna  Matilda,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  C.  Vail,  Esq.,  all  of  Sussex. 

7.  Fisher-Busby.  — 1839.     At  Mill  Town,  St.  Stephens,  by  the 

Rev.  Arthur  McNutt,  Mr.  Henry  Fisher,  jr.,  Merchant,  of 
Fredericton,  to  Sarah  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Sampson  Busby,  Wesleyan  Missionary. 

8.  Strong-Cummins. — 1849.      By    the    Rev.    Mr.    Irvine,    Mr. 

Adam  R.  Strong,  to  Miss  Janet  Cummins,  both  of  the 
Parish  of  Johnson. 

9.  Watters-Dougherty — 1847.     At  St.  Malachi's  Church,  by 

the  Very  Rev.  James  Dunphy,  V.  G.,  Charles  Watters, 
Esquire,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Dougherty, 
all  of  this  city. 

10.  Paisley-Barbour. — 1853.     By   the  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  Mr. 

William  Paisley,  to  Annie,  sixth  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Barbour,  all  of  this  city. 

11.  Nash-Robinson. — 1846.     At  Fredericton,  by  the  Venerable 

Archdeacon  Coster,  James  S.  Nash,  Esq.,  Merchant,  to 
Margaret  Jane,  only  daughter  of  J.  D.  Robinson,  both  of 
Fredericton. 

12.  Driscoll-O'Sullivan. — 1846.     By   the   Very    Rev.    James 

Dunphy,  V.  G.,  Captain  Michael  Driscoll,  to  Julia  O'Sulli- 
i  van,  both  of  this  city. 

13.  Cunliffe-Embleton. — 1839.     At  Woodstock,  by  the  Rev. 

R.  Douglas,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  E.  A,  Cunliffe,  Esq., 
of  Woodstock,  to  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of  George 
Embleton,  Esq.,  of  Northumberland,  England. 

14.  Hayward-Stratton.  — 185 1.     By   the    Rev.    S.    Robinson, 

Mr.  Wm.  Hayward,  to  Miss  Jane  Stratton,  both  of  this 
city. 

15.  Melick-Fairweather.  — 1835.     In  Trinity  Church,   by  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Mr.  James  G.  Meltck,  to  Caroline  Maria, 
fourth  daughter  of  William  Fairweather,  Esq.,  of  Sussex, 
King's  County. 
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16.  Nase-Parks.— 1835.     At    Portland,   by    the    Rev.   I.  W.  D. 

Gray,  Philip  Nase,  Esq.,  of  the  Parish  of  Westfield,  King's 
County,  to  Miss  Margaret  Parks,  of  the  former  place. 

17.  Barbarie-Arnold. — 1852.     At  Christ  Church,   Norton,   by 

the  Rev.  E.  A.  Warneford,  Rector,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Robertson,  Rector  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Barbarie,  to  Miss  Sarah  Coug-le,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Arnold,  Esq.,  of  Sussex  Vale. 

18.  VENNING-POTTER. — 1850.     At  Trinity  Church,  Sussex  Vale, 

King's  County,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  McGhee,  Rector,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Venning-,  to  Miss  Adeline  Georgianna 
Potter,  both  of  St.  John. 

19.  Hartt-PetErs. — 1849.     At  Trinity  Church,  by  the  Rev.  I. 

W.  D.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  the  Parish,  Judah  H.  Hartt, 
Esquire,  Barrister  at  Law,  to  Emily  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  Benjamin  L.  Peters,  Esquire. 

20.  Dolin-Carney. — 1849.     At   St.    Malachy's   Church,   by  the 

Very  Rev.  James  Dunphy,  Mr.  John  Dolin,  of  Golden 
Grove,  to  Miss  Mary  Carney,  of  Red  Head. 

21*.  Flewelling-Wetmore. — 1846.  At  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Hampton,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  George  Flewell- 
ing,  of  Hampton,  to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Col. 
Wetmore,  of  Lakefield. 

22.  Pender-Christie. — 1847.      By  one  Rev.  Robert  Irvine,  Mr. 

John  Pender,  of  the  Parish  of  Petersville,  to  Miss  Jane 
Christie,  of  the  Parish  of  Westfield. 

23.  Phillips-Kingston. — 1854.     By   the    Rev.    John   Wallace, 

Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  of  Johnston,  Q.  C,  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Kingston,  of  Brunswick,  O.  C. 

24.  Tobin-Noyes.— 1848.      In    St.   Paul's    Chapel,   Portland,  by 

the  Rev.  Wm.  Harrison,  Mr.  John  G.  Tobin,  of  the  Parish 
of  Portland,  to  Miss  Caroline  Maria  Noyes,  of  the  Parish 
of  Saint  John. 

25.  Simpson-Clifford. — 1853.     At    Portland,  by"  the    Rev.  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  David  Simpson,  of  the  city  of  St/  John,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Clifford,  of  the  same  place. 

26.  PENTREATH-WETMORE. — 1846.     At   her    father's   residence, 

in  Kingston,  by  the  Rev.  William  E.  Scovil,  Captain 
Edwin  Pentreath,  of  Penzance,  Cornwall  (England),  to 
Elizabeth  R.,  eldest  daughter  of  Justus  Sherwood  Wet- 
more,   Esquire. 

27.  Jones-Doney.— 1851.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  Mr.  Thos. 

R.  Jones,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Doney,  of  the  Parish  of  Portland. 

28.  Harbell-Creighton.  — 1837.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Daniel,  Mr. 

Hugh  Wilson  Harbell,  of  Saint  John,  to  Miss  Frances 
Caroline  Bennett,^  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Creighton,  of  Fredericton. 
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DEATHS   IN    FEBRUARY. 

1.  Flaherty. — 1848.     At  his  seat,  Vinegar  Hill,  St.  George, 

Lieut.  Col.  Hugh  Flaherty,  aged  72  years,  deservedly  re- 
gretted by  a  large  circle  of  relations  and  friends.  The 
deceased  was  on  the  half  pay  of  the  late  100th  Regiment 
of  Foot,  since  1818,  and  filled  the  situation  of  Deputy  in 
the  Crown  Land  Department  for  several  years. 

2.  McMillan. — 1847.     In  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  John 

McMillan.  He  died  without  a  struggle,  peacefully  falling 
asleep  in  Jesus.  "Thou  shall  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full 
age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season." 

3.  Peters. — 1848.     At  Fredericton  after  a  short  but  severe  ill- 

ness, in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Jeffrey  Peters,  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  in  this 
Province,  and  a  Member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils,  leaving  a  large  family  to  lament  their  sudden  and 
melancholly  bereavement. 

4.  Agnew. — 1848.     At  Eastport,  Mr.  Stair  B.  Agnew,  a  native 

of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Reverend  John  Agnew,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Virginia, 
aged  about  40. 

5.  Allwood. — 1853.     After  a  tedious  illness,  Mrs.  Abigail  All- 

wood,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Allwood,  in  the  ninety- 
third  year  of  her  age.  She  came  to  this  Province  with  the 
Loyalists,- 1783. 

6.  Dibblee. — 1853.     After  a  painful  illness,  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr. 

Fyler  Dibblee,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Silas  Raymond,  of 
Kingston,  K.  C,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  leaving  a 
husband  and  only  daughter  to  lament  her  loss. 

7.  Clark. — 1851.     At   Fredericton,    Mr.    Isaac    Clark,    in    the 

89th  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased  came  from  the  State 
(then  Province)  of  Maine  in  the  year  1777,  and  during  the 
last  sixty  years  resided  in  Fredericton,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Methodist  Society,  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  for  fifty  years,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
generally. 

8.  Knight. — 185 1.     In    Pennfield,    Charlotte   County,    Joshua 

Knight,  Esquire,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Knight 
was  an  estimable  man;  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  whether 
as  son,  husband,  father,  or  Magistrate,  his  character  stood 
peculiarly  high;  and  in  the  loss  of  such  a  man,  not  only  the 
large  and  respectable  circle  of  relatives  andfriends  he  has 
left  behind  him, — the  Parish  over  whose  interests  he  exer- 
cised so  paternal  a  care,  but  the  whole  County  have  deep 
cause  for  lasting  and  sincere  regret. 

9.  Coxetter. — 1836.     After  a  lingering  illness,  Mr.  Barthole- 

mew  Coxetter,  senior,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  C. 
was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  Province,  having,  with 
his  parents,  removed  here  from  the  United  States  at  the 
termination  of  the  revolutionary  war; — his  death  is  much 
regretted  by  his  bereaved  family  and  a  large  circle  of 
friends. 
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io.  Scovil. — 1841.  At  Kingston,  King's  County,  after  a  linger- 
ing" illness,  which  he  bore  with  cheerful  resignation  to  the 
Divine  Will,  the  Rev.  Elias  Scovil,  Rector  of  Kingston, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  Missionaries  of  the  Venerable  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
He  had  been  forty  years  in  the  service  of  this  Society,  and 
was  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

11.  Jarvis. — 1845.      In   Portland,  in  the  comfortable  hope  of  a 

joyful  resurrection,  Mr.  John  Jarvis,  in  the  93rd  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  J.  was  one  of  those  good  and  true  men  who 
came  to  this  country  at  its  first  settlement  sacrificing  his 
home  and  his  all  to  his  attachment  to  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. 

12.  PAYNE.  — 1850.     In  Portland  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 

James  P.  Payne,  Esquire,  aged  50  years. 

13.  FENETY. — 1845.      Iti  the  27th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  short 

but  distressing  illness,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  VI  r.  George  E. 
Fenety,  Editor  of  the  Morning  News,  and  fifth  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt.  Jonathan  Wallace,  of  Magaguadavic,  County 
Charlotte. 

14.  Bunting. — 1852.     George  W.  Bunting,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 

Roland  Bunting  of  this  City,  after  a  lingering  illness,  aged 
23  years.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  his  end 
was  peace. 

15.  Ketchum. — 1835.      In  the  Parish  of  Sussex,  at  the  advanced 

age  of  87  years,  Captain  Isaac  Ketchum,  an  old  resident 
and  respectable  inhabitant  of  that  place. 

16.  Wright. — 1853.      Mrs.   Elizabeth  Wright,  in  the  82nd  year 

of  her  age.      Mrs.  W.  came  to  this  Province  with  the  Loy- 
.     alists  in  the  year  1783,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
a  consistent  member  of  the   Episcopal  Church,   leaving  a 
large  circle  of  relations  and  friends. 

17.  Putnam — 1837.     At    Fredericton,    C.    S.    Putnam,    Esquire, 

Barrister  at  Law  and  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  hi  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  deeply  and 
deservedly  regretted  by  a  numerous  circle  of  relations  and 
acquaintances.  Mr.  P.  has  left  a  disconsolate  widow  and 
three  children. 

18.  McLaughlin.— 1850.      After   a    long    and    painful    illness, 

Charlotte,  wife  of  D.  J.  McLaughlin,  Esquire,  aged  37 
years,  leaving  a  large  family  and  circle  of  friends  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  mother  and  friend. 
Her  end  was  peace. 

19.  Currie — 1856.     Of  apoplexy,  Mrs.  Lavinia  Turney,  wife  of 

Mr.  Zebulon  Currie,  of  Prince  William,  and  late  of  Fred- 
ericton, in  the  58th  year  of  her  age. 

20.  SEELYE.  — 1835.     At  St.   George,  Mr.   Oienge  Seelye,  aged 

6S  years.    Mr.  Seelye  came  to  this  Country  with  his  father, 
Justus  Seelye,  one  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  year  1785. 
2i.     HUME;-— 1854.     After  an  illness  of  a  few  hours,  Mr.  Walter 
Hume,  aged  68  years. 
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22.  SandalL. — 1835.  After  a  short  but  painful  illness,  which 
he  bore  with  fortitude  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will, 
Thomas  Sandall,  Esquire,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  In 
all  the  endearments  of  private  life  he  was  esteemed  as  a 
kind  husband,  an  affectionate  parent,  and  a  sincere  friend. 
As  a  citizen  and  a  public  character,  he  was  justly  ana  uni- 
versally respected;  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  we  have  to 
record  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  member  o(  this  community, 
who  has  been  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness ;  thus  verifying  the  words  of  sacred  writ,  "  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

22>>  Betts.  —  i 85  i.  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  (Mr. 
George  Hutchinson)  in  Elliot  ■  Row,  Mrs.  Betsy  Betts, 
relict  of  Hiram  Betts,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 

24.  Price. — 1845.     At  Butternut  Ridge,  in  the  Parish  of  Stud- 

holm,  Mr.  George  Price,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. — 
Mr.  Price  came  to  this  country  several  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Loyalists  from  New  York,  and  was  therefore 
acquainted  with  this  Province  from.'. its  infancy.  He  was 
devotedly  attached  to  the  British  constitution,  and  died  in 
the  communion,  the  faith,  and  hope  of  the  Church. 

25.  Hannah. — 1850.     Mr.  James  Hannah,  aged  46  years. 

26.  COMLY. — 1853.     At   Indian  Town,   Mary  Elizabeth,  relict  of 

the  late  Robert  Comly,  of  South  Bay,  Parish  of  Lancaster, 
ag"ed  82  years.  Mrs.  C.  came  to  this  Province  with  the 
Loyalists,  in  1783. 

27.  Hennigar. — 185 1.     Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Michael  Henni- 

g-ar,  jun.,  of  this  city,  :and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Elijah  Hunt,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age. 

28.  Smith. — 1S35.       Deeply    lamented,    Mrs.   Eliza,   consort    o^ 

Mr.  William  O.  Smith,  and "  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
William   Durant,  Esq.,  of  this  City. 
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modes  of  travel  and  transportation,  mining  and  educa- 
tional interests,  etc.,  etc.;  with  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  information  from  the  best  and  latest  authori- 
ties, by  H.  Y.  Hind,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.;  T.  C.  Keefer, 
Civil  Engineer,  J.  G.  Hodgins,  LL.B.,  F.R.G.S.; 
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Toronto,  published  by  L.  Nichols,  1865,  pp.  776,  8  °  . 

A  special  article  on  New  Brunswick  is  contributed  by  M.  H. 
Perley.  C.  N.  V. 

Putnam,  Eben,   Salem,  Mass. 

A  History  of  the  Putnam  family  in  England  and 
America,  recording  the  ancestry  and  descendants  of 
John  Putnam  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  Jan  Poutman  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Putnam,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
By  Eben  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass.,  1891-5.  Originally 
issued  in  seven  parts. 

Pages  227-245  account  of  the  services  and  family  of  Hon. 
James  Putnam,  the  last  attorney  general  of  Massachusetts  under 
the  Crown  and  later  resident  in  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Brunswick.  Pages  234  et  seq.  contain  copies  of  letters 
written  from  Parr  River,  N.  B.  1785  to  1788  and  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  country  and  prospects  of  the  colony. 

Page  253,  account  of  the  family  of  Timothy  Putnam  who 
settled  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1762. 

Page  399,  account  of  the  family  of  Caleb  Putnam  who  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia  about  1762. 
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THE  FEW  BmmWlOK  MILITIA* 

First  Paper. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  in  forming-  a  plan  for 
the  defence  of  a  country  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  extent  of  its  population,  its  political 
position,  its  geography,  and  a  proper  application  of 
military  principles. 

In  view  of  this  it  will  be  observed  how  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  it  is  to  give  a  brief  adequate  sketch  of- 
military  affairs  in  a  province,  geographically  speaking;, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Dominion,  com- 
bining amongst  others  the  following  grand  features: 
the  sea,  hills  and  mountains,  rivers  and  forests ;  occupy- 
ing a  central  position  amongst  provinces  distinguished 
for  their  history  and  their  geography  (Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia),  while  its  own  history  is  not  without  interest. 

The  history  alone  of  the  Loyalists  from  the  Unitecf 
States,  5,000  of  whom  in  1783  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John  River,    is  full  oi  interest — Loyalists  who 

*  This  is  the  first  of  a  short  series  of  papers  by  Lieut-Colonel  Maunsell, 
D.  O.  C,  and  is  a  retrospect  of  over  thirty  vears.  The  original  paper  was  read 
before  the  N.  B.  Historical  Society,  by  Col.  Maunsell,  in  1807,  and  has  been  re- 
vised to  January,  1899,  for  publication  in  The  Magazine.— Editor. 
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sacrificed  much,  leaving   homes  and    positions  behind 
for  the  love  of  King  and  country. 

We  should  not,  however,  belong-  to  the  land  of 
the  Loyalists  if  we  failed  to  look  to  the  British  Army  as 
our  model  in  military  org-anization  and  military  adminis- 
tration— that  army,  with  its  history  and  traditions,  of 
<w.hich  it  has  been  said  that  "  it  could  go  anywhere  and 
•  do  anything." 

We  naturally  value  the  strong"  ties  which  bind  us 
'>  to  the  army  of  our  forefathers,  ties  which — in  an  import- 
.  ant  integral  portion  of  the  empire  such  as  this — may,  I 
hope,  bestrengthened  more  and  more  until  there  may  be 
firmly  established  throughout  the  whole  empire  such  a 
uniform  system  of  military  org-anization  and  administra- 
tion as  would  render  invasion  impractible. 

Without  referring  in  detail  to  the  three  arms  of  the 

:  service,   Cavalry,    Infantry  and    Artillery,   nor    to   that 

•■fourth  arm — so  called — Engineers,  it  will  suffice  to  say 

of  British  Cavalry,  in  the  word  of  a  recent  distinguished 

^German  officer  critic,  "Superb." 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  more  of  British  Artillery, 
whether  field  or  garrison,  than  that,  proud  of  its  his- 
tory, ancient  and  modern,  proud  of  its  traditions,  it  has 
at  all  times  kept  before  its  eyes  its  two  mottoes 
"Ubique,"  and  "Quo  fas  et  gloria  ducunt."  Of  British 
Infantry,  whether  representing  England,  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  its  gallant  deeds  of  heroism  are  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  every  page  of  British  history. 

Not  less  worthy  of  a  place  in  history  are  those 
deeds  of  the  Loyalists  of  New  Brunswick,  so  well  r&- 
cordedbytheM.P.  of  St.  John,  Mr.J.V.  Ellis,  in  his  well 
known  essay  on  the  subject.  The  march  of  the  104th 
N.  B.  Regiment  from  Fredericton  to  Quebec  on  snow 
shoes  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter,  February  181 3, 
and  the  feat  performed  by  Captain  C.  Rainsford  (one  of 
many  noble  men)  in    saving  lives  during  that    march, 
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shows  what  manner  of  men  were  these  early  settlers. 

What  important  part  these  men  and  their  descend- 
ants have  played  in  the  development  and  progress  of 
this  their  adopted  country,  and  in  its   military  history! 

It  is  well  in  looking  backwards  in  this  Province,  a 
distance  of  time  of  even  thirty  years,  to  contrast  the 
means  of  transport  then  and  now.  The  voyage  of  a 
Cunard  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  then  occupied 
seventeen  or  eighteen  days.  Now  the  "  Lucania" 
or  "  Campania"  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  five  or  six  days. 
Even  when  landed  at  Halifax  there  was  the  journey 
from  Truro  to  Moncton  in  sleigh  or  waggon  over  the 
Cobequid  mountains  that  required  some  physical  endur- 
ance. 

Steamboats,  it  is  true,  coasted  along  the  seaboard, 
the  North  Shore,  or  from  St.  John  to  Eastport3  or 
crossed  from  St.  John  to  Windsor,  or  by  river  from  St. 
fohn  to  Fredericton.  But  these  steamers  could  not  be 
compared  with  those  of  to-day,  and  railways,  save 
from  St.  John  to  Shediac,  and  from  Richmond  to  St. 
Andrews,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Nor  could  even  the  ordinary  stage  wagon  or  sleigh 
be  always  considered  a  regular  means  of  transport.  The 
writer  well  remembers  the  night  of  the  Saxby  Gale, 
"having,  in  company  with  the  good  Bishop  Medley,  slept 
the  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Rector  ot 
Petitcodiac,  the  Rev'd  Cuthbert  WiHis — Late  Lieut. 
Colonel — while  the  rector  spent  a  sleepless  night  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  the  roof  over  our  heads.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  proceeded  by  stage  from  Shediac  to  Chat- 
ham and  found  that  the  bridges  had  been  for  the  most 
part  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the  storm,  and  the 
journey  was  both  irregular  and  tedious. 

He  who  has  spent  twenty-four  hours  in  a  stage  in 
a  snow-storm,  in  accomplishing.  the   journey  frQm  ^ 

John  to  Fredericton,  will  not  forget  the  experience. 
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Now,  however,  the  whole  country  is  a  network  of 
railways — a  most  effective  service.  The  steamship 
service  too,  is  excellent,  and  St.  John  is  the  Canadian 
winterport  for  Trans-Atlantic  steamers — the  Liverpool 
of  Canada. 

The  time  of  the  Trent  Affair,  so  called,  January 
1862,  is  well  marked  in  the  history  of  the  Province. 
The  landing  of  the  Guards  and  other  troops  and  their 
reception  at  St.  John.  It  was  at  this  period  that  want 
of  full  information  regarding  the  militia  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, was  displayed  by  the  British  press,  when  it  was 
said  that  the  only  qualification  of  a  certain  officer  for 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  (2nd  Northumberland) 
was  that  he  possessed  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
00,  and  of  another  commanding  officer  (Victoria  Coun- 
ty) that  he  kept  a  pair  of  trotting  horses. 

While  yet  another   commanding  officer  of  an  In- 

jantry    Battalion    (Q.  N.  B.  Rangers)   was    accused   of 

insisting  that  his  officers  should  wear   ''sabretaches" 

-  (only   used  by  Cavalry)  in  order  to  add  to  the  pictur- 

esqueness  of  their  dress. 

Many  remember,  too,  the  display  of  ignorance  at 
that  time  on  the  part  of  a  certain  British  illustrated 
paper,  in  depicting  the  march  of  the  British  soldiery 
from  St.  John  to  Riviere  Du  Loup  on  snow  shoes,  led 
by  the  Red  skin  Indians  in  paint  and  feathers  ;  where- 
as we  know  that  the  most  comfortable  sleighs  were 
employed,  by  the  late  Senator  Glasier  and  Lieut.  Colo- 
nels Tupper  and  Newcombe,  in  the  transport.  All 
officers  and  men  were  well  fed  and  housed  en  route. 

A  pleasing  contrast  to  this  British  ignorance  of 
1861  is  the  British  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in, 
Canadian  affairs,  in  1871,  after  Confederation,  as  well 
as  at  the  present  day,  to  which  I  propose  to  refer  subse- 
quently. 

It  was  at  that  time   (the  Trent  affair)  that  H.  M's 
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15th  Regiment  embarked  in  the  S.  S.  "  Adelaide"  for 
St.  John.  So  turbulent  was  the  sea,  so  great  the 
hurricanes,  so  unseaworthy  the  steamship,  the  voyage 
was  the  history  of  a  failure,  and  the  troopship  returned 
to  Davenport  for  repairs.  The  writer,  then  a  young 
captain  in  the  regiment,  was  ordered  to  join  the  Depot 
at  Pembroke  Dock,  after  this  voyage, where  he  remained 
for  two  years,  rejoining  the  headquarters  of  the  regi- 
ment in  New  Brunswick,  in  1864. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  lent  to  the  then  Lieutenant, 
Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  for  militia  service,  for  a 
somewhat  delicateand  difficult  task,  viz.:  to  re-organize 
the  1st  Battalion,  Kings  Countysat  Kingston.  A  meet- 
ing of  persons  interested  in  the  militia  had  been  called 
at  a  point  near  Kingston  on  the  river  bank 

The  embarrasment  of  the  young  captain  was  not 
diminished  on  finding  a  large  gathering  of  influential 
men  awaiting  his  arrival.  He  had  sufficient  presence 
of  mind,  however,  on  being  introduced  to  the  leading 
gentlemen,  to  advise  an  adjournment  for  luncheon  ;  time 
for  reflection,  was  thus  secured.  At  a  meeting  at  the 
court  house  in  Kingston,  after  luncheon,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  he  proposed  that  they  proceed  to  nomin- 
ate a  lieut.  colonel,  when  a  worthy  gentleman,  Hon.  W. 
P.  Flewelling,  was  nominated.  Then  proceeded  the 
-nomination  of  captains  of  companies,  one  for  each 
parish  of  the  Battalion  limit,  the  staff  being  afterwards 
recommended  by  the  Lieut.  Colonel,  and  the  Battalion 
was  complete  in  officers,  at  least,  and  the  meeting, 
ending  with  cheers  for  the  Queen,  was  considered  a 
success.  In  July,  1865,  on  the  resignation  of  Lient. 
Colonel  Anderson,  Lieut.  Colonel  Maunsell  took  over 
the  duties  of  Adjutant  General,  and,  on  the  return  of 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  from  a  visit  to  England,  in  Novem- 
ber 1865,  he  (Lieut.  Colonel  Maunsell)  was  gazetted 
to    that    post,   thus    succeeding   distinguished    officers 
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who  had  filled  that  important  position  with  honor,  viz.  r 

Lt.  Colonel  J.  Shore,  .  .          .  1830  to  1851 

"  R.  Havne,  .          .  1851    "    1862 

"  J.  M.  Crowder,  .  1862    "    1864 

"  T.  Anderson,        .  .  1864    "    1865 

Colonel  R.  B.  Sinclair  at  this  time  was  Adjutant 
General  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Colonel  Gray  of  P.  E. 
Island. 

To  advert  briefly  to  the  Militia  system  of  the 
period — The  volunteers,  or  Class  A  of  the  Active 
Militia,  consisted  of  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers  and 
Infantry,  and  numbered  1781  officers  and  men.  These 
performed  voluntary  drills.  Class  B  and  C  of  the  then 
Active  Militia  consisted  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  of 
the  province  (except  class  A  and  certain  exempts) 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45 — Class  B  being-  unmar- 
ried men  and  widowers  without  children ;  Class  C 
married  men  and  widowers  with  children.  The  num- 
bers reported  were  Class  B.  18,480;  Class  C,  16,932; 
total,  35,412.  These  were  contained  in  22  Regiments, 
divided  in  42  Battalions. 

These  assembled,  as  a  rule  annually,  for  one  day's 
muster,  and,  besides  enrolling  the  men  in  classes  on 
these  days,  a  few  battalion  movements  in  drill  were 
tried. 

It  is  well  to  add,  as  appendix,  a  complete  list  of 
the  corps  above  referred  to,  with  dates  of  their  original 
organization,  and  the  names  of  their  commanding 
officers,  (men  who  have  nobly  done  their  duty,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth,  in  assisting  in  the  mainten- 
ance, in  the  advance,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  state) 
with  the  two-fold  object  : — 

(1.)  To  show  at  how  early  a  date,  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Loyalists  in  1783,  it  was  considered  necessary 
and  desirable  to  take  steps  in  the  sacred  duty  of  defence. 

(2.)  •  To  show  that  men  of  influence  (representative 
men)  took  a  leading  part  in  the  military  organization,, 
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as  in  social,  political  and  commercial  movements,  at 
that  time,  an  example  followed  to  this  day.  With  such 
men  as  those  named  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
backed  by  well  selected  staff  and  company  officers,  and 
with  the  stalwart  descendants  of  the  Loyalists,  and 
other  hardy  settlers,  at  their  disposal  as  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that 
the  Militia  of  New  Brunswick  has  always  been  consid- 
ered " second  to  none" — so  that  at  the  present  time, 
the  outcome  of  the  exertions  of  those  above  referred  to, 
we  occupy  the  proud  position,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Major  General  Commanding  (Herbert),  of  having-  in 
our  midst  the  best  Regiment  of  Cavalry  (8th  Hussars, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Domville);  the  most  efficient  company  of 
Engineers  (Brighton,  Lieut.  Colonel  Vince);  Field 
Artillery  (Woodstock,  Lieut.  Colonel  Dibblee)  with  the 
best  horses — the  other  field  battery  (Lieut.  Colonel 
Call,  now  Major  Maltby)  is  also  very  efficient;  a  Regi- 
ment of  Artillery  (Lieut.  Colonel  Armstrong,  now  Lieut. 
Colonel  G.  W.  Jones)  that  vies  annually  with  the  other 
Maritime  Artillery  in  efficiency,  and  this  year  showed 
its  best  ;  the  best  company  of  permanent  Infantry 
(Lieut.  Colonel  Gordon,  now  Major  Hemming)  and  In- 
fantry Battalions  that  can  hold  their  own  in  efficiency 
in  competition  with  others  : 

62nd  Battalion,  Lt.  Col.  Tucker,    now  Lt.  Col.  McLean. 
67th         "  "         Baird,  "  "         Boyer. 

71st         "  "         Alexander. 

73rd         "  "         McCulley,    "  "        Sheridan. 

74th         "  "         Beer,      "      "  "  Baird. 

The  St.  John  Rifle  Company  (Captain  Smith,  now 
Captain  Tilley)  this  year  heads  the  list  of  efficient  com- 
panies. The  company  has  since  been  attached  to  the 
62nd  Battalion. 

An  important  factor  in  bringing  about  these  satis- 
factory results  at  an  early  stage  of  the  organization, 
was,  unquestionably,  in  great  measure,   the  presence, 
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wherever  their  services  were  most  required,  of  a  small 
but  efficient  squad  of  drill  instructors,  sent  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  at  the  time  of  the  Trent  Affair,  and 
whose  services  may  be  said  to  have  continued  at  least 
until  the  time  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces, 
when  they  became  instructors  in  the  Schools  of  Infantry 
or  otherwise  useful  in  the  community.  One  of  these, 
Lieut.  Col.  Hewitson,  commanded  one  of  the  first  rural 
battalions  of  active  militia  under  the  new  militia  law — 
71st  battalion.  The  officers  and  men  composing  this 
fine  battalion,  were  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  York  County  militia,  commanded  respect- 
ively by  Lieut.  Colonel  Honorable  L.  A.  Wilmot,  Col- 
onel J,  Allen,  (father  of  the  late  Chief  Justice),  and 
Lieut.  Colonel  Beverly  A.  Robinson.  A  better  class  of 
officers  and  men  could  not  be  found. 

The  following-  officers  comanded  companies  under 
Lieut.  Colonel  Hewiston,  with  Major  Marsh  as  second 
in  command  at  the  Brigade  camp  in  1871: — Captains 
Davies,  Staples,  Wilkinson,  Beckwith,  Alexander,  (now 
Lieut.  Colonel),  Lloyd — attached  from  Deer  Island — 
Lieutenant  Christy. 

The  names  of  the  instructors  are  as  follows: — 


Drill  instructor 

J.  Hewitson, 

2nd  Quee 

<< 

P.  McCreary, 

<< 

(< 

T.  Qu'win, 

21st  Reg-. 

« 

Alex.  Templeton, 

49th     " 

S.  Hughes, 

2ISt        " 

<< 

T.  McKenzie, 

64th       " 

5the  last  named  is  serving  his  Queen  and  country  today. 

There  were  originally  nine  of  these  drill  instruc- 
tors— three  returned  to  their  Regiments. 

Subsequently  two  were  added  to  the  above  list 
viz: — Sergt.  Major  Hughes,  R.  A.,  and  Sergt.  Wilson, 
,15th  Regiment. 

In  addition  to  the  drill  carried  out  by  the  above 
♦named  instructors  from  time  to  time  at  different  places 
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two  camps  of  instructions  were  formed,  as  follows  :  — 

The  first  in  the  Exhibition  building  at  Fredericton, 
on  the  31st  of  May  1865,  consisting  of  two  battalions 
under  Lieut.  Colonels  Hon.  L.A.  Wilmot  and  W.  Baird, 
respectively,  with  Lieut.  Col.  Hon.  J.  H,  Gray  in  com- 
mand of  forty-five  officers.  It  may  be  said  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  Wilmot  that,  whether  as  lieutenant  governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  as  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
as  Lieut.  Colonel  1st  York,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength 
in  the  province.  The  whole  force  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  and  Colonel  Hallowes,  15th  Regiment, 
now  Major  General  in  command  of  troops  in  Jamaica, 
Major  C.  Willis  (now  Rev.)  being  Brigade  Major. 
The  commandant  reported  that  634  of  the  853  men 
assembled  were  previously  totally  undrilled,  and  of  the 
remainder  there  were  but  few  who  had  received  more 
than  a  week's  instruction. 

The  second  camp  of  instruction  was  that  at  Torry- 
burn,  from  the  27th  June  to  24th  July,  1866,  497  of  all 
ranks  assembled  in  this  camp.  The  force  was  divided 
into  two  battalions,  Colonel  H.  J.  Hallowes  command- 
ing; Lieut.  Colonel  Otty  commanding  1st  Batallion 
with  Major,  now  Lieut.  Colonel,  C.  W.  Raymond. 
This  officer  well  deserves  the  name  by  which  he  is 
widely  known,  the   "  good  Colonel   Raymond." 

Lieut.  Colonel  J.  A.  Inches  commanding  2nd  Bat- 
talion with  Major  W.  M.  Jarvis.  Lieut.  Colonel  Inches 
and  Major  Jarvis  were  officers  of  much  tact  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  camp  was  inspected  in  brigade  by  Colonel 
Harding,  C.  B.,  H.  M.  22nd  Regiment,  in  company 
with  the  Adjuant  General  on  the  21st  July.  The  bri- 
gade consisted  of  H.  M.  15th  Regiment;  K  Battery 
Royal  Artillery,  two  Battalions  Infantry,  Militia. 

Colonel  Harding  stated  that  "  the  militia  acquitted 
themselves   'in    a    most    soldier-like    way  and    proved 
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themselves  quite  capable  of  working-  in  brigade  with  the 
regular  troops,  thus  reflecting-  the  greatest  credit  on 
their  commandant,  Colonel  Hallowes,  and  the  other 
officers  under  whose  instructions  they  had  been  placed." 

Besides  thanking  Colonel  Hallowes  and  Lieut. 
Colonels  Otty  and  Inches  for  their  services  at  this  camp 
Colonel  Harding'  adds  that  "  Majors  Raymond  and 
Jarvis  have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  manner  highly 
satisfactory  to  his  Excellency." 

The  advantages  of  these  camps  of  instruction  could 
not  be  over-estimated.  Without  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  an  illustration  may  be  given  of  zeal  without 
the  necessary  ability.  Amongst  the  first  inspections  of 
the  new  Adjutant  General  was  that  of  Captain  Adams' 
Company,  on  4th  October  1865,  in  Carleton  county,  on 
a  spot  now  in  the  centre  of  that  flourishing  town  of  Cen- 
treville,  where  then  not  a  house  was  visible,  the  land 
having-  been  just  cleared  of  forest.  The  Company  was 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  only  shanty  of  the  locality. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  knowledge  of  drill. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  of  instruction,  however,  by  the 
Adjutant  General  it  was  marvellous  to  observe  the 
progress  made,  and  even  when  the  only  word  of  com- 
mand then  known  by  the  Captain  was  given  "  let  us 
go  to  dinner  "  the  men  seemed  anxious  to  continue  the 
drill. 

How  great  the  contrast,  the  Company  of  that  day 
and  the  Company  of  today,  (No.  2  Company  67th  Bat- 
talion,) Captain  Adams,  attended  the  first  School  ot 
Instruction  and  became  most  proficient.  He  has  been 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  son,  and  his  grandson 
is  an  efficient  officer  of  the  company.  Another  illustra- 
tion, to  show  the  truth  of  what  Locke  says,  "Those 
who  have  particular  callings  ought  to  understand 
them."  When  inspecting  at  another  place  in  Carleton 
County,  about  that  time,  the  Adjutant  General  wished 
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to  drill  the  officers  of  Class  A  with  those  of  Class  B. 
Through  not  understanding-  their  duties,  the  officers  of 
the  former  Class  considered  themselves  so  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  latter  that  they  silently  objected  to  be  so 
drilled.  The  Adjutant  General  found  out  the  misunder- 
standing, explained  the  true  position,  gave  time  for 
reflection  to  all  concerned,  and  there  was  no  further 
hesitation  in  the  matter. 

Rifle  shooting,  even  at  that  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  forces  of  New  Brunswick,  occupied  a  not 
unimportant  place  in  the  organization.  Annual  com- 
petitions, for  the  Prince  of  Wales  cup,  The  National 
Rifle  Association  medal,  and  a  few  money  prizes,  had 
been  commenced.  Yet  how  great  the  contrast,  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  when  considered  that  the  N. 
B.  Rifle  Association,  now  in  touch  with  the  Dominion 
Rifle  Association,  and  with  competition  at  Bisley,  has 
its  many  efficient  County  Associations,  and  its  own 
yearly  matches,  for  numerous  valuable  prizes,  carried 
out  on  one  of  the  best  ranges  of  Canada,  at  Sussex. 

Then  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  musketry  were 
in  their  infancy  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  third  annual  competition  had  been  arranged 
to  be  held  at  Torryburn  on  the  18th  of  October,  1865. 
jThe  previous  competitions  had  been  held  at  Sussex  and 
Mount  Fordham,  respectively.  On  arriving  at  Torry- 
burn on  the  17th,  the  Adjutant  General  found  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  matches ;  there  was 
but  an  indifferent  range,  overgrown  with  bushes,  and 
it  was  only  by  building  butts  log  house  fashion,  with 
some  old  railway  sleepers,  that  the  targets  could  be 
seen  at  the  long  distances.  Fortunately,  the  Adjutant 
General  could  use  an  axe,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
men,  and  his  own  personal  efforts,  the  brush  was 
cleared,  and  a  fair  range  ready  for  the  morning  of  the 
18th.     The  matches  were  continued  on  the   19th  and 
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20th  of  October.  The  competition  was  successful. 
Lieutenant,  now  Major  E.  Arnold,  won  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  cup.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Colonel 
Cole,  then  administering-  the  governent,  on  the  Barrack 
Square  at  St.  John,  on  the  21st  of  October,  at  a  full 
parade  of  the  15th  regiment.  G.  J.   Maunsell. 
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Second  Paper. 

With  the  existing-  state  of  communication  between 
the  few  houses  in  the  valley  and  the  city,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  that  passing  to  and  fro  was  not  always 
easy.  After  heavy  snow-falls,  James  Cullman  wouid 
sometimes  break  the  road  with  a  sled  and  a  pair  of 
horses  as  tar  as  the  gate  or  even  to  my  father's  house. 
I  have,  however,  on  many  occasions  made  the  first 
track  through  fresh  fallen  snow  along  Winter  street 
and  even  part  of  Stanley  street.  The  Burtis,  William 
Seely  and  Richard  Wright  families  had  more  difficulties 
to  contend  with  than  my  father's  household,  for  the 
snow  drifted  and  still  drifts  badly  on  Wright  street  and 
the  highland  to  the  north  of  that  street.  For  some 
successive  years,  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  there 
were  frequent  and  heavy  snow-falls  and  somewhat 
steady  cold,  conditions  by  no  means  uncongenial  to 
healthy  and  active  youth.  Frequently  I  and  my  play- 
mates amused  ourselves  by  excavating  caves  in  the 
drifts,  with  passages  leading  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
and  these  caves  were  quite  spacious  and  high  enough 
to  enable  us  to  stand  without  stooping.  Then  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  snowshoeing,  and  indeed 
often  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  leave  the  regu- 
larly beaten  track  without  snowshoes  on  one's  feet. 
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The  distance  from  the  business  centre  necessarily 
presented  some  difficulties,  amongst  them  that  of  mar- 
keting. At  the  time  to  which  this  relation  refers,  cor- 
ner groceries,  meat  and  provision  shops,  such  as  we 
have  today,  had  not  been  thought  of;  certainly  no  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  starting  a  shop  of  any  kind 
amid  the  bricks,  sawdust,  bull-frogs  and  ganders  in  our 
valley.  Meats  were  then  purchased  only  at  the  market, 
and  the  Jardines  and  a  few  large  dealers  practically 
monopolised  the  trade  in  groceries.  The  same  remarks 
would  apply  to  dry  goods  and  habberdashery,  and 
although  there  were  some  small  shops,  they  were  few 
in  number,  poorly  provided  and  unattractive,  while  their 
trade  was  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  consideration. 
Then  again,  the  seller,  generally  discharged  his  duty 
when  the  purchased  commodity  was  set  aside,  and  took 
no  thought  as  to  the  manner  of  its  reaching  the  home 
of  the  consumer.  The  consequence  was  that  there 
were  real  larders,  at  least  in  the  suburban  houses,  and 
that  they  were  generally  plentifully  stocked.  It  was 
not,  as  at  present,  the  purchase,  from  day  to  day,  of 
a  pound  or  so  of  steak,  sausages,  coffee  or  sugar  sent 
home  by  the  shop-keeper  within  an  hour.  No,  market- 
ing at  that  time,  meant  the  purchase  of  the  better  part 
of  a  carcase,  of  fowls  by  the  dozen,  and  of  sugar  and 
flour  by  the  barrel,  and  everything  had  to  be  taken  home 
by  the  buyer  in  cart,  on  sledge,  or  by  the  best  method 
which  his  condition  commanded.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  wheelbarrow  was  used,  but  am  able  to 
state,  on  good  authority,  that  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  than  that  under  consideration,  a  worthy  gentleman 
living  in  Portland  was  in  the  habit  of  trundling  his 
lame  wife  on  that  modest  vehicle,  when  she  visited 
her  friends  in  St.  John,  to  and  from  their  place  of 
residence. 

All  suburban  and  most,  if  not  all,  city  houses  were 
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heated  by  wood-stoves  until  perhaps  about  i860.  I 
refer  to  the  heating  of  halls  and  passages,  for  in  many 
of  the  rooms  soft  coal  was  burned  in  franklin  and  other 
grates.  The  favorite  stove  was  the  Canadian,  an 
oblong  iron  box,  sometimes  surmounted  by  an  upper 
chamber  of  like  shape  and  dimensions,  often  used  for 
heating  plates,  keeping  cooked  dishes  warm,  and  for 
kindred  purposes.  A  hinged  door  opened  at  the  end  o 
the  stove,  and  through  the  opening  cord  wood  sticks 
were  introduced.  Beech,  maple,  birch,  and  occasional- 
ly, through  necessity  rather  than  choice,  spruce  wood, 
were  used,  and,  if  the  stove  was  properly  charged  at 
night,  it  invariably  preserved  heat  and  fire  till  the 
morning.  In  the  upper  halls,  dumb  or  drum  stoves, 
cylindrical  in  form  and  made  of  sheet  iron,  through 
which  the  smoke  pipe  ran,  served  to  collect  heat  for  the 
benefit  of  those  portions  of  dwellings  including  passages 
and  generally  bed-rooms.  The  roaring  of  a  Canada 
stove  on  a  nipping  winter  morning  was  a  delightful 
sound,  and,  although  not  as  beautiful  in  appearance  as 
a  modern  self-feeder  or  base  burner  with  mica  windows 
in  its  sides,  it  served  its  purpose  admirably  at  least  in 
a  warmly  constructed  building. 

Fortunately  for  housekeepers,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  the  important  problem  which  perplexes  their 
successors,  had  not  arisen.  Even  in  the  wild  places 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  domestic  servants  were 
content  to  do  their  work,  and  to  do  it  well,  for  very 
moderate  wages.  In  1843,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, a  competent  cook  could  be  hired  at  twenty 
shillings,  $4.00,  and  a  competent  house-maid  at  seven- 
teen shillings  and  six  pence,  $3.50,  a  month,  without 
exacting  any  demurrable  conditions.  And  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  period  to 
which  I  refer,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rough,  hard 
work  which  few  women  candidates  for  household  service 
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would  now  dream  oi'  undertaking-.  For  instance,  plumb, 
the  was  almost  or  wholly  unknown,  and  very  generally 
ing  water  for  all  domestic  purposes  had  to  be  drawn  by 
chain  and  windlass  or,  perhaps,  by  a  pole  with  a  hook 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  carried  in  buckets  from  a  well. 
While  inconveniences  of  this  nature  were  beginning  to 
disappear  in  the  city,  they  long  contained  to  be  com- 
mon in  the  outskirts,  and  necessarily  they  tended  to 
retard  the  growth  of  population  in  the  locality  under 
consideration. 

In  treating  of  land-marks,  I  should  not  omit  to  refer 
to  a  stone  wall  which  ran  from  the  cliff  on  my  father's 
place,  forming,  I  believe,  the  northerly  line  of  his  first 
purchase,  easterly  and  about  parallel  with  Wright 
street,  till  it  reached  the  limit  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
near  the  westerly  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Lily  Lake. 
This  wall,  as  I  first  recollect  it,  although  not  over  three 
feet  in  height,  was  substantially  constructed  ;  and  it  is 
more  than' likely,  that  its  greater  portion,  although 
in  an  impaired  condition  can  be  traced  today  Prior  to 
the  age  of  ten  or  thereabouts,  this  structure  was 
regarded  by  me,  not  absolutely  without  reason,  as 
marking  the  division  between  a  kind  of  land  of  Beulah 
and  a  wilderness  wherein  serpents  crept,  and  creatures 
with  furry  bodies,  fiery  eyes,  and  sharp  claws  and  teeth 
lurked.  As  a  matter  of  fact  foxes,  racoons,  polecats 
and  porcupines,  occasionally  came  over  that  wall  ;  but 
the  bears  which  sometimes  were  reported  to  have 
appeared  at  Lily  Lake  were  most  likely  apocryphal. 

One  of  the  winter  highways  to  Fredericton  in  the 
old  days  crossed  Lily  Lake  at  or  near  the  dam,  and 
following  a  course  to  the  rear  of  Doubloon  Cottage, 
or  the  property  known  as  Rock  wood  when  owned  at  a 
later  date  by  Thomas  W.  Daniel,  and  also  to  the  rear 
of  Newlands  to  Drury's  Cove,  and  thence  to  the  River 
Saint  John  via  Kingston  sad  Belleisle  Bay.      Largely, 
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but  not  wholly,  for  the  refreshment  of  long-  distance 
travellers  upon  this  highway,  there  once  stood,  on  the 
other  side  of  Lily  Lake  near  the  Black-Lead  Mine,  so 
called,  a  tavern  kept  by  the  father  of  William  R.  M. 
Burtis,  the  foundation  of  which  was  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition and  quite  conspicuous  in  my  boyish  days. 

From  what  I  have  learned  from  old  residents  of 
Saint  John  long- passed  away,  and  from  what  one  would 
naturally  suppose,  Lily  Lake  has  been  a  favorite  place 
of  resort  for  the  citizens  from  the  inception  of  the  city's 
life.  Many  years  ago  a  book  was  placed  in  my  hands 
which  was  in  a  manner  a  precursor  of  other  works  of 
which  Picturesque  Canada  is  a  good  example.  In  this 
there  was  a  striking  view  of  the  end  of  the  lake  near 
the  dam  and  of  the  hill  on  which  the  hospital  now 
stands  in  the  distance,  produced  from  steel  or  copper 
plate.*  Lily  Lake  was  generally  selected  as  the  place 
for  contests  of  rival  skaters,  and  I  recollect  many 
splendid  trials  of  speed  there  in  which  Rowland  Bunting, 
brother  of  the  late  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Assessors, 
Stephen  Gerow  and  Robert  Bustin  competed,  in  which 
the  last  named,  although  his  legs  were  shorter  than  those 
either  of  his  competitors,  used  them  with  simply  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  These  races  must  have  taken  place 
from  about  1853  till  1857,  but  my  memory  is  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  time  or  as  to  the  awards  of  victory. 

It  must  have  been  about  1853  that  an  important 
addition  was  made  to  the  population  of  the  district  in 
the  person  of  a  donkey  provided  for  my  use,  upon  which 
I  used  to  ride  until  it  acquired  the  habit  of  hurling  me 
over  its  head  at  such  walls,  boulders  or  similar  objects 
as  we  encountered  in  our  wanderings.  Eventually  it 
was  decreed  that  he  must  find  another  home  for  two 

'The  work  to  which  Mr.  Jack  refers  is  "  Canadian  Scenery,"  illustrated  from 
drawings  by  W.  H.  Bartlett.  with  the  literary  department  by  N.  P.  Willis.  It 
was  published  by  Virtue,  London,  1842,  and  consists  of  two  quarto  volumes,  illus- 
trated by  about  120  full  page  engravings.  From  a  copy  in  mv  possession  the 
picture  of  the  lake  has  been  reproduced  tor  this  number  of  The  Magazine. — Ed. 
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reasons — that  assigned,  and  another  to  be  stated  which 
has  induced  me  to  introduce  him  to  my  readers.      At 
the  time  the  animal  was  kept  for  my  intended  enjoy- 
ment, whooping  cough  was  very  prevalent  in  St.  John, 
and   thereby  the   beast  came  to  occupy   a  much  more 
important  position  than  under  normal  conditions,  being, 
in  short,  regarded  as  a  curative  agent  for  the  disease. 
People  used  to  come  for   the  purpose  of  securing  his 
aid,  not  singly  but  several  together,   there  being    fre- 
quently two  cabs  at  the  same  time  containing  patients 
and  their  friends  waiting  the  pleasure  of  this  strange 
unregistered    doctor.     The    system    of  treatment    was 
simple,  but  not  wholly  unimpressive:  one  person   stood 
by  the  donkey's  head  and  fed  him  with  salt,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe   that  salt 
was  the  only  food  appropriate  for  the  occasion  ;  at   the,, 
same  time   two    others    passed    the   patient,   I    thinks 
three  times  under  the  animal's  belly.      I   used  to  stand 
a  wondering  oh-looker,  and  frequently   I   have  recalled:; 
these  oft  repeated  incidents,  without  having  ever  dis-- 
covered  the  origin  and  rationale  of  the  singular  practice. 
I  did  not  know  any  of  the  visitors  personally,  but  they 
were  well  dressed,   well  looking,   and  not  the  kind  of 
people  one  would  expect  to  be  influenced  by  meaning-. 
less  superstition. 

The  hill  known  as  Mount  Pleasant  was.  formerly 
called  the  Crows'  Nest,  and  as  a  boy  I  always  imagined; 
that  the  name  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  large: 
colony  of  crows  residing  there,  but  I  have  since  become-, 
persuaded  that  this  conclusion  was  probably  wrong* 
Until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  there  stood  on  the  side  of 
the  Howe  or  Sand  Point  Road,  covering  a  portion  of 
the  ground  recently  occupied  by  the  late  Charles  A 
Stockton,  an  exceedingly  picturesque  cottage,  which, 
when  I  first    observed  it,  was   occupied    by    a    family 
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named,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  McDade.*  Now  I 
have  heard  from  at  least  one  old  resident,  that  this  cot- 
tage was  in  times  gone  by  the  place  of  abode  of  a 
family  named  Crow.  This  informant  also  stated  that 
his  father,  a  mason,  then  recently  from  Ireland,  hav- 
ing in  or  about  1830,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  announced  to  his  comrades 
that  he  had  found  a  nest  of  red  headed  crows,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  ladies  in  question  were 
blessed  with  auburn  tresses. 

The  late  Robert  Reed  objected  to  this  name  of 
the  locality  as  well  as  to  an  other  appellation,  and  on 
one  occasion  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe  as  follows: 

"Sir, — The  animus  is  apparent  in  your  notice  of  a  Sunday 
■School  picnic  which  recently  took  place  on  my  grounds.  Previ- 
ous to  my  ownership,  the  premises  were  known  as  Ben  Shuben, 
but,  if  you  have  occasion  again  to  publicly  allude  to  the  place,  I 
will  thank  you  to  call  it  Mount  Pleasant,  the  name  I  have  given 
to  the  eight  acres  which  comprise  the  grounds  attached  to  my 
residence  in  the  Parish  of  Portland.  Polite  people  have  long 
since  ceased  to  apply  the  name  of  '  Crow's  Nest '  to  any  part  of 
the  district." 

This  letter  is  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  writer 
who  was  a  by  no  means  inconspicuous  personage  in  the 
community,  not  merely  because  of  the  important  inter- 
ests with  which  he  was  concerned,  but  also  for  his 
marked  individuality.  It  was,  however,  as  an  amateur 
landscape  gardener  and  florist  that  he  mainly  benefited 
the  district,  and  it  was  unquestionably  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  wander  through  the  attractive  grounds,  to 
which  the  letter  quoted  alludes,  and  to  gaze  upon  the 
varied  and  extended  scenes  visible  from  several  points 
of  view  in  his  elevated  holding.  This  reminds  me  of 
another  quondam  resident  of  the  hill  who,  although  a 
keen  and  speculative  business  man,  was  at  the  same 
time  an  ardent  lover  of  beautiful  scenic  surroundings, 
and    especially    of    flowers  which    he    cultivated  with 

*The  name  was  probably  McDevitt.     It  was  at  this  place  that  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
McDevitt,  who  died  at  Fredericton  in  1897,  was  born,  in  1826. 
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marked  success.  I  refer  to  Thomas  McHenry  who 
occupied  the  grounds,  distinguished  for  their  pictur- 
esque, mimic  precipice,  and  the  cottage,  also  pictur- 
esque, where  William  Kerr  now  resides,  and  who  drifted 
away  to  another  part  of  the  province  before  Mr.  Reed's 
efforts  in  clearing,  cultivating  and  beautifying  had  been 
crowned  with  success. 

But  Robert  Reed  was  connected  with  another 
undertaking  to  which  it  seems  proper  to  make  a  brief 
reference.  John  Owens,  a  member  of  the  fine  old  firm 
of  Owens  &  Duncan,  was  a  man  of  position  and  means 
and  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  But  he  was 
also  a  man  of  opinions,  and  when  fully  persuaded  that 
he  was  right  upon  a  point  of  controversy,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  yield.  Unfortunately  for  those  most  inter- 
ested, he  differed  from  the  majority  of  his  co-religionists 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  an  organ  in  congregational 
worship,  and  the  result  was  the  building  and  endow- 
ment of  Zion's  Church.  Both  a  place  of  worship  and 
clergy-house  were  erected  and  by  his  will  he  made  pro- 
vision for  their  maintenance  and  for  the  appointment 
and  maintenance  of  a  minister  who,  I  believe,  might 
be  a  member  of  any  Protestant  evangelical  body,  upon 
conditions  which  were  practicably  unrestrictive,  save 
as  to  the  obnoxious  instrument  of  music.  As  Robert 
Reed's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Owens,  he  was 
naturally  selected  as  executor  and  trustee,  whose  office 
rarely  entirely  pleasant,  is  sometimes  simply  detestable. 
Mr.  Reed  could  not  havefound  it  a  bed  of  roses,  and 
after  a  contest  in  the  courts  with  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church  congregation  of  Saint  John,  with  the  aid  of 
the  legislature  and  with  the  idea  of  carrying  into  effect 
another  trust  in  the  will,  the  church  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  Gallery  of  Art.  It  is  outside  the  scope 
of  these  brief  annals  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
matter,  and  it    is  perhaps  sufficient  to  state,  that  the 
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building  is    now,  and    for  some  years    has   been   used 
solely  for  its  original  purpose. 

May  I  be  forgiven  for  again  passing  very  slightly 
beyond  my  proper  limits.  During  a  portion  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  century  there  were  certain 
citizens  who  never  could  refrain  from  giving  expression 
to  their  very  real  loyalty.  On  the  Queen's  birthday, 
the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Loyalists,  and 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  Col.  Thurgar,  the  elder, 
called  for  three  cheers  for  Her  Majesty,  Col.  Foster 
superintended  the  setting  off  of  fireworks,  and  lastly 
Charles  Frost  discharged  his  little  cannon  from  near 
his  cottage  on  the  top  of  Gallows  Hill  to  make  our 
hearts  beat  in  Victoria  ward,  that  was  to  be. 

I.   Allen  Jack. 


AT  PORTLAND  POINT. 


Ninth  Paper. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1778  found  Major  Stud- 
holme  comfortably  established  with  his  little  garrison 
at  Fort  Howe  and  the  confidence  of  the  settlers  at 
Portland  Point  began  to  return.  However,  they  were 
not  yet  free  from  anxiety,  for  at  times  the  air  was  filled 
with  very  disquieting  rumors.  The  Indians  were  rest- 
less, and  it  was  felt  might  at  any  time  take  the  war- 
path, privateers  haunted  the  coasts  and  now  and  then 
made  a  descent  upon  the  peaceful  habitations  of  the 
settlers,  and  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  invasion 
from  the  westward. 

John  Allan  after  his  flight  to  Machias  still  contrived 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  St.  John  river  Indians,  and 
at  one  time  was  successful  in  stirring  them  up  to 
renewed  hostilities  against  the  loyal  inhabitants  and 
the  garrison   at    Fort  Howe.     But  Allan  had  now  an 
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astute  antagonist  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Michael 
Francklin,  who  began  to  act  with  vigor  in  the  capacity 
of  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  Francklin  was  a 
man  admirably  fitted  for  the  position.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  been  a  captive  with  the  Indians,  and  had 
learned  their  language  and  customs  ;  he  was  also  con- 
versant with  the  French  tongue,  which  was  almost  as 
familiar  to  the  savages  as  their  own.  He  made  choice 
of  James  White  as  his  deputy  on  the  River  St.  John 
and  the  following  letter  notifying  Mr.  White  of  his 
appointment  is  of  interest  : 

"Windsor,  23d  July,  1778. 
"Sir, — Upon  the  recommendation  of  Major  Studholme  and 
from  what  I  know  of  your  zeal  to  serve  Government  and  from 
your  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  Indians  of  the  River 
St.  John  and  its  environs,  I  do  hereby  authorize  and  appoint  you 
to  act  as  my  Deputy  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  said  River 
St.  John.  You  will  therefore  take  under  your  care  the  said 
Indians  and  inform  me  from  time  to  time  of  their  wants  and 
wishes,  and  what  measures  you  conceive  may  at  any  time  be 
adopted  to  promote  his  Majesty's  interest  to  the  end  they  may 
not  be  led  astray  by  the  machinations  and  devices  of  his  Majesty's 
Rebellious  Subjects  or  other  the  King's  enemies.  But  in  all  your 
proceedings  you  are  to  consult  with  and  follow  the  advice  that 
shall  be  given  you  by  Major  Studholme,  who  will  be  so  obliging- 
as  to  supply  them  at  your  request  now  and  then  with  some  pro- 
visions, but  sparingly  and  when  they  shall  be  in  absolute  want  of 
them. 

I  have  no  salary  to  give  or  to  promise  you,  but  as  I  have 
made  a  strong  representation  to  the  King's  minister  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  fund  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  if  my  representa- 
tion shall  be  approved,  you  may  depend  I  shall  not  fail  of 
providing  you  with  an  annual  allowance  You  will  not  fail  writing" 
me  by  all  opportunities.      I  am,  sir, 

"Your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Mich.  Francklin. 
James  White,  Esq." 

John  Allan  and  his  emissaries  in  their  endeavor  to 
s+ir  up  the  Maliseets  and  Micmacs,  were  very  liberal  in 
promises  of  presents,  and  assured  the  savages  that  they 
might  expect  aid  from  their  old  allies,  the  French.  As 
a  consequence  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  became  un- 
stable and  vacillating,  and  Colonel  Francklin  in  a  letter 
to   the  British  Minister  expressed    some  apprehension 
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that  they  would  break  with  the  English.  Small  as  were 
the  numbers  of  the  savages — probably  not  more  than 
500  warriors  in  all  Acadia — they  were  quite  capable  of 
ruining  the  interior  settlements  of  the  country  and 
creating  general  uneasiness  and  alarm.  A  little  later 
matters  assumed  a  very  threatening  aspect  indeed,  for 
in  the  month  of  August,  1778,  the  Indians  returned  the 
British  flag  to  Major  Studholme,  at  Fort  Howe,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  letter,  which  was  virtually  a 
declaration  of  war : 

"To  the  British  Commanding-  Officer  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
St.  Johns  :— 

"The  Chiefs,  Sachems  and  young-  men  belonging  to  the 
River  St.  Johns  have  duly  considered  the  nature  of  this  Great 
War  between  America  and  Old  England.  They  are  unanimous 
that  America  is  right  and  Old  England  is  wrong.  The  River  on 
which  you  are  with  your  Soldiers  belongs  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  our  Ancestors,  consequently  is  ours  now,  and  which  we 
are  bound  to  keep  for  our  posterity.  You  know  we  are  Ameri- 
cans, that  this  is  our  Native  Country  :  you  know  the  King  of 
England  with  his  evil  councillors  has  been  trying*  to  take  away 
the  Lands  and  Libertys  of  our  Country,  but  God  the  King  of 
Heaven,  our  King,  fights  for  us  and  says  America  shall  be  free. 
It  is  so  now  in  spite  of  all  Old  England  and  his  Comrades  can  do. 

"The  great  men  of  Old  England  in  this  Country  told  us 
that  the  Americans  would  not  let  us  enjoy  our  religion  ;  this  is 
false,  not  true,  for  America  allows  every  body  to  pray  to  God  as 
they  please  :  you  know  Old  England  never  would  allow  that,  but 
says  you  must  all  pray  like  the  King  and  the  great  men  of  his 
court.  We  believe  America  now  is  right,  we  find  all  true  they 
told  us  for  our  Old  Father  the  King  of  France  takes  their  part, 
he  is  their  friend,  he  has  taken  the  sword  and  will  defend  them. 
Americans  is  our  Friends,  our  Brothers  and  Countrymen  :  what 
they  do  we  do,  what  they  say  we  say,  for  we  are  all  one  and  the 
same  family. 

"Now  as  the  King  of  England  has  no  business,  nor  never 
had  any  on  this  River,  we  desire  you  to  go  away  with  your  men 
in  peace  and  to  take  with  you  all  those  men  who  has  been  fighting 
and  talking  against  America.  If  you  dont  go  directly  you  must 
take  care  of  yourself,  your  men,  and  all  your  Eng-fish  subjects  on 
this  River,  for  if  any  or  all  of  )'Ou  are  killed  it  is  not  our  faults, 
for  we  give  you  warning  time  enough  to  escape.     Adieu  for  ever. 

"Machias,  August  nth,  1778. 

"  Auque  Pawhaque,  August  18th,  1778." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  letter  emanated  from 
John  Allan  ;    indeed  the  Indians  afterwards  explicitly 
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admitted  he  had  written  it,  and  declared  he  had  not 
spoken  their  sentiments  but  his  own.  We  must  allow 
that  it  is,  in  its  way,  a  clever  production,  well  calculated 
to  influence  the  simple  minded  children  of  the  forest. 
It  also  clearly  indicates  the  line  of  argument  followed 
by  the  Americans  in  their  endeavour  to  win  the  support 
of  the  Indians.  Allan  himself  frankly  admits  the 
Indians  were  a  simple  minded  people  and  very  apt  to 
be  influenced  by  the  sentiments  oi  any  person  of  conse- 
quence that  chanced  to  be  among  them.  Francklin  was 
equally  aware  of  this  fact  and  at  this  critical  moment 
he  found  himself  able  effectually  to  check-mate  the 
designs  of  John  Allan  by  the  influence  of  a  French 
priest,  Father  Bourg,  who  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  was  sent  from  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur  to  Halifax  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Quebec* 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  that  called  Michael  Franck- 
lin and  Father  Bourg  to  St.  John  in  September,  1778, 
is  thus  stated  by  Francklin  : — 

"That  being-  about  to  set  out  from  Chebouctou  [Halifax]  he 
was  greatly  concerned  to  learn  that  the  Malecetes  had  plundered 
one  vessel,  taken  and  ransomed  another,  robbed  and  disarmed 
many  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  killed  several  Cattle  belonging-  to 
the  King's  Loyal  Subjects  on  the  River  St.  John,  whom  they  had 
styled  Torys  ;  that  they  had  even  proceeded  the  length  to  return 
to  Fort  Howe  the  King-'s  Flag  accompanied  with  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  in  writing.  That  these  unfortunate  transactions  had 
hastened  him  and  Mr.  Bourg  to  St.  John  to  put  a  stop  to  them." 

The  services  of  James  White  at  this  time  were 
invaluable.  As  early  as  the  month  of  April,  which  was 
three  months  before  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Agent  by 
Colonel  Francklin,  and  at  various  times  during  the 
summer,  he  went  among  the  Indians  to  pacify  them  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  and   liberty,  returning  in   every 

•Colonel  Goold  had  on  May  n,  1777,  written  a  letter  to  the  Indians  in 
French  telling-  them  that  they  might  have  Fr.  Joseph  Bourg-  as  their  priest,  and 
that  he  would  be  put  upon  the  same  footing-  as  their  late  missionary  Bailly.  In 
February  following  Sir  Guy  Carleton  wrote,  "  M.  Bourg  has  already  orders  to 
proceed  to  Halifax  to  receive  instructions  tor  the  establishment  of  his  mission." 
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instance  unharmed.  Mr.  White  had  acquired  great 
influence  over  them  by  fair  treatment  and  kindly  inter- 
course as  an  Indian  trader.  Shortly  before  Francklin's 
arrival,  he  went  up  the  river  to  meet  the  large  party  of 
Indians,  who  at  the  instigation  of  Allan,  had  taken  the 
war  path.  This  band  of  savage  warriors  included  some 
of  the  Passamaquoddies  and  Penobscots  under  com- 
mand of  Nicholas  Hawawes.  Allan  had  instructed 
them  to  return  the  English  colors  sent  the  previous 
summer  by  Major  Studholme  ;  also  to  ravage  the  country 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Howe,  to  take  prisoners  and 
encourage  desertions  from  the  garrison.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Massachusetts  government  he  adds,  "I  earnestly 
and  sincerely  wish  I  had  a  hundred  or  two  good  troops 
at  this  juncture  to  go  in  boats  along  the  shore  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Indians." 

According  to  the  account  of  Moses  Perley,  James 
White  met  the  war  party,  himself  unarmed,  at  the  head 
of  Long  Reach  as  they  were  coming  down  the  river  in 
ninety  canoes.  He  had  a  long  conference  with  the 
chiefs,  who  were  all  disposed  to  be  hostile,  with  the 
exception  of  Pierre  Tomah,  the  head  chief  on  the  St. 
John  river,  who  said  that  he  could  not  give  a  final 
answer  until  he  had  consulted  the  Divine  Being,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  his  face  on  the  sand,  he  lay 
there  motionless  for  nearly  an  hour.  He  then  informed 
the  other  chiefs  that  he  had  been  counselled  by  the 
Great  Spirit  to  keep  peace  with  King  George  and 
his  people.  This  decision  was  very  unpopular  with 
some  of  the  chiefs.  James  White  was  still  engaged  in 
his  negotiations  when,  on  the  13th  September,  Colonel 
Francklin  arrived  at  St.  John  from  Annapolis  in  the 
"Scarborough",  and  immediately  sent  Lewis  Mitchell 
.and  one  of  his  own  men  up  the  river  with  a  message 
desiring  Mr.  White  to  invite  Pierre  Tomah  and  two  or 
three  other  Indian  chiefs  to  come  down  to  Fort  Howe, 
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to   have   an   interview  with    Mr.    Bourg   and   himself. 
Francklin's  letter  to  the  Indians  was  as  follows  : — 

"Fort  Howe,  14  Sep.,  1778. 

"Brethren: — According-  to  my  promise  last  fall  I  have 
brought  with  me  M.  Bourg-,  your  Priest,  to  instruct  you  and  to 
take  care  of  your  eternal  welfare. 

"  Brethren  : — I  am  come  to  heal  and  adjust  every  differ- 
ence that  may  subsist  between  you  and  your  Brethren  the  faithful 
subjects  of  King  George  your  father,  my  master. 

"Brethren  : — As  my  heart  is  good,  my  hands  clean,  and 
my  intentions  as  white  as  snow,  I  desire  Pierre  Thomas  and  two 
or  three  other  Principal  Indians  do  immediately  come  down  to 
Fort  Howe  with  Mr.  White  my  Deputy  to  speak  to  me  and  to 
M.  Bourg,  that  we  may  settle  in  what  manner  to  proceed  to  ac- 
complish my  good  intentions  towards  you,  and  that  your  minds 
may  be  easy,  I  do  hereby  pledge  myself  that  no  harm  shall  hap- 
pen to  you  from  any  ot  the  King's  Troops  or  others  his  Majesty's 
dutiful  subjects.  I  am  your  affectionate  Brother, 
"Mich.   Francklin, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 
"To  Pierre  Thomas  and  others 

the  Indians  of  the  River  St.  John." 

The  Indians  promptly  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  the  customary  formalities  and  negotiations,  pro- 
longed for  several  days,  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon 
which  was  satisfactory  to  all.* 

The  presence  of  Father  Bourg,  the  priest,  inspired 
the  Indians  with  confidence,  and  his  influence  through- 
out the  proceedings  is  very  apparent.  During  the 
conference  he  read  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Quebec 
whereby  he  was  forbidden  to  suffer  any  Indian  to  enter 
his  church  who  should  countenance,  aid,  or  support,  or 
hold  any  correspondence  with  his  Majesty's  rebellious 
subjects.  Further  if  any  Indians  should  disregard  the 
instruction  on  this  head  their  names  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Bishop  who  threatened  to  cast  them  out 
of  the  Church  as  disobedient  and  undutiful  children. 

Francklin  terms  the  conference  "A  grand  meeting 
of  the  Indians  at  Menaguashe,  in  the  harbour  of  the 
River  St.  John  near  Fort  Howe."  There  were  present 
on  the  part  of  King  George  theThird,  Michael  Francklin, 

•An  account  of  the  proceeding's  attending  these  negotiations  is  in  the  writer's 
possession.  It  was  rescued  from  a  pile  of  rubbish  in  the  Chipman  barn  by  one  ot 
the  boys  of  the  High  School  in  April,  1897. 
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superintendent    of   Indian     affairs;    Major    Studholme, 

commanding-    his    Majesty's    Garrison    at    Fort  Howe; 

Captain  Movvatt  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Albany;  Rev.  Mr. 

Bourg,   missionary   to    the    Indians,   and  several  other 

officers   and   gentlemen.       The    Indian   delegates  were 

Pierre  Thoma,  Supreme  Sachem  or  Chief  of  St.  John's 

River  ;    Francis  Xavier,  2nd   Chief  ;  and  four  Captains 

and    eight  principal  Indians,   as  representatives    of  the 

Maliseets  of   the  River   St.    John.        There   were    also 

present     four    delegates    from     Richibucto,    two    from 

Miramichi,  three  from    Chignecto  and  three  from  other 

places.      The   space  at   our  disposal  only  admits  of  one 

or  two  extracts  from  Michael  Francklin's  account  of  the 

negotiations. 

"  The  paper  purporting  to  be  the  Declaration  of  War  being- 
read  and  fully  explained,  the  Malecetes  declared  they  had  been 
deceived  by  John  Allan  of  Machias  who  had  not  spoken  their 
sentiments  but  his  own,  to  answer  his  wicked  and  rebellious  pur- 
poses, that  their  eyes  were  now  opened  and  they  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  Inhabitants  and  others  the  arms  and  all  other 
articles  now  in  their  possession,  not  consumed  or  destroyed,  which 
they  had  taken,  particularly  three  swivel  guns,  and  that  they 
would  deliver  to  Mr.  White  in  the  course  of  the  winter  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Beaver,  or  as  many  moose  skins  in  lieu  thereof, 
towards  making  good  the  damage  sustained  by  Individuals  ;  that 
they  were  poor  and  had  been  kept  from  their  hunting  by  the  idle 
stories  of  John  Allan  and  other  Rcbelis  and  disaffected  subjects." 

The  Chiefs  and  other  principal  Indians  then  on  their 

knees  in  solemn  manner  took   the  oath*  of  allegiance 

to  the  King,  pledging  their  loyalty  to  his  government, 

*The  full  text  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Indians  at  this  time  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  do  promise  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third. 

"  I  do  promise  to  make  known  to  the  King's  Officers  and  Magistrates  any 
designs  of  the  enemy  against  his  Garrisons,  his  Troops,  or  good  Subjects  that 
may  come  to  my  knowledge. 

"  I  do  promise  to  protect  and  keep  safe  from  any  Insult,  Outrage  or  Captiv- 
ity the  persons  of  Michael  Francklin,  Esq'r,  thi  K  ing's  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Mr.  Bourg  the  Priest,  whom  the  iv::ig  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  appoint  to  officiate  to  us. 

"  I  do  promise  that  I  will  not  take  part  directly  or  indirectly  against  the 
King  in  the  troubles  now  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  His  Majesty's 
Rebellious  Subjects  of  America,  but  that  I  will  follow  my  hunting  and  fishing  in 
a  peaceable  and  quiet  manner. 

"  I  do  promise  that  I  will  not  go  to  Machias,  or  hold  any  communication 
with  the  people  ot  that  neighborhood,  or  other  the  Rebellious  Subjects  of  His 
Majesty. 

"  All  these  things  I  do  promise  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  before  God,  upon 
the  faith  of  a  good  Christian,  so  help  me  God." 
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and  promising  to  renounce  all  dealings  with  the  people 
of  Machias.  The  Indians  presented  Colonel  Francklin 
with  a  belt  of  wampum  in  confirmation  of  their  inten- 
tion and  promises,  and  aftewards  delivered  up  the 
presents  they  had  received  from  General  Washington, 
together  with  the  treaty  lately  made  with  the  Massachu- 
setts government,  dated  July  19,  1776,  in  which  they 
promised  to  furnish  600  warriors  for  Washington's 
army.  The  Indians  united  with  the  English  delegates 
in  drinking  the  King's  health.  Colonel  Francklin  decor- 
ated the  chiefs  and  captains  with  his  own  hands,  and 
distributed  to  the  rest  a  variety  of  clothing  and  other 
presents.  The  night,  although  rainy,  was  spent  in 
the  open  air  "with  great  mirth"  under  the  British  flag. 
The  following  day  the  Indians  went  on  board  the 
Albany  man-of-war,  where  they  again  drank  the  King's 
health,  and  were  presented  with  a  pound  of  gunpowder 
each,  and  concluded  the  afternoon  and  evening  on 
shore  with  great  satisfaction  and  good  humor. 

Michael  Francklin  thus  concludes  his  account  of 
the  proceedings  : — 

"The  26th  [September]  the  Indians  being-  on  their  departure 
were  saluted  at  12  o'clock  by  the  Cannon  of  Fort  Howe  and  His 
Majesty's  Ship  Albany  and  it  was  returned  by  three  Huzzas  and 
an  Indian  Whoop.  Then  the  Micmack  Chief  made  a  handsome 
speech  and  delivered  to  the  Superintendent  a  String-  of  Wampum 
on  behalf  of  the.  whole  Mickmack  Nation  as  their  seal  of  approba- 
tion and  agreement  to  every  thing  that  had  been  transacted;  this 
being  finished  the  Superintendent  and  Major  Studholme  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Bourg  were  desired  to  seat  themselves  when  a  Malecete 
Captain  began  a  song  and  Dance  in  honor  and  praise  of  the  Con- 
ference and  those  concerned  therein;  on  his  finishing  a  Mickmack 
Captain  began  another  Song  and  Dance  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  Superintendent  then  with  Major  Studholme  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bourg  and  other  Gentlemen  marched  off  with  the  Indians  to  the 
portage  above  the  Falls  of  the  River  St.  John  and  stayed  there 
until  Mr.  Bourg  and  the  Indians  embarked,  when  the  Gentlemen 
on  the  landing-  were  saluted  by  the  musquetry  of  the  Indian 
Canoes." 

Sir  Richard  Hughes  the  Lieut.  Gov.  of  Nova  Scotia 

speaks  with  great  satisfaction  of  the    result    of    these 

negotiations  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Germaine,  and  praises 
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the  talents,  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Franck- 
lin,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  to  whose  dis- 
creet conduct  and  steady  perseverance,  assisted  by 
Major  Studholme  and  M.  Bourg,  the  priest,  was  due 
the  success  of  the  negotiations.  The  Lieut.  Governor 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
formerly  made  with  Massachusetts  and  surrendered  by 
the  Indians.  The  expenses  connected  with  the  confer- 
ence at  Fort  Howe  were  equivalent  to  about  $2,300. 
Of  this  sum  nearly  $200  was  spent  in  entertaining  the 
Indians  and  the  balance  in  presents  and  various  inci- 
dental expenses.  Most  of  the  goods  required  were 
provided  by  William  Hazen.  His  account,  endorsed 
by  Col.  Francklin,  contains  some  very  odd  items, 
among  them  the  following: 

"  Paid  Ackmobish  for  3  leaver  Traps  stolen  last  year  by  the 
soldiers  £,1.  10.  o." 

"  Paid  Charles  Nocout  ten  dollars  pr.  order  to  make  up  for 
an  Englishman's  beating-  of  him  £2.  10.  o." 

"Paid  Dr.  Sherman  for  attendance  and  medicines  to  Pierre 
Thoma  and  four  other  sick  Indians  ^5.  16.  S." 

"Paid  James  White,  Esq.  for  his  services  among-  the 
Indians  from  2  April  to  20  October  inclusive,  part  of  which  time 
he  ran  great  risque  both  of  his  life  and  being  carried  off  prisoner, 
£50.  10.  o." 

"  Paid  Gervas  Say,  Esq.  and  Capt.  Ouinton  attending  the 
Indians  coming  down  to  the  Fort  and  going  to  Aukpaag^.  o.  o." 

"  Paid  Charles  Nocout,  Michel  and  Paul  Xeptan,  employed 
by  Major  Studholme  to  go  to  Restigouche  after  M.  Bourg  the 
Priest,  £11.  15.  o." 

The  day  the  conference  broke    up    Col.  Francklin 

wrote  a  letter  on   behalf  of  the    Indians   to  John  Allan 

and  his  associates  at  Machias  in  the  following  terms  : 

"The  Chiefs  and  Great  Men  of  the  Malecete  and  Mickmack 
Indians  hereby  give  thee  notice: 

"  That  their  eyes  are  now  open  and  they  see  clearly  that 
thou  hast  endeavoured  to  blind  them  to  serve  thy  wicked  pur- 
poses against  thy  lawful  Sovereign  King  George,  our  forgiving 
and  affectionate  Father.  We  have  this  day  settled  all  misunder- 
standing that  thou  didst  occasion  between  us  and  King  George's 
men. 

"We  now  desire  that  thee  and  Preble,  and  thy  comrades 
will  remain  in  your  wigwams  at  Machias  and  not  come  to  Passa- 
maquodie  to  beguile  our  weak  young  brethren.     We   will    have 
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nothing  to  do  with  thee  or  them  or  with  your  storys  for  we  have 
found  you  out,  and  if  you  persist  in  tempting-  us  we  warn  you  to 
take  care  of  yourselves.  We  shall  not  come  to  Machias  to  do 
you  harm,  but  beware  of  Passamaquodie  for  we  forbid  you  to 
come  there. 

"  We  desire  you  to  return  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  White  at 
Menag-uashe  the  pledges  belonging  to  us  which  were  plundered 
last  Fall  out  of  Mr.  Hazen's  store  by  A.  Greene  Crabtree,  Cap- 
tain of  one  of  your  Privateers,  for  if  you  don't  send  them  we  will 
come  for  them  in  a  manner  you  won't  like. 

"At  Menaguashe  the  24th  September  1778, 

"Pierre  Thomas,  \  Chiefs  of  the  Malecetes 
"  Francis  Xavier,  /       and  in  their  behalf. 
"Jean  Baptiste  Arimph,  Chief  of  Richebouctou 

and  in  behalf  of  the  Mickmacks." 

This  letter  naturally  enough  was  not  very  pleasing 
to  John  Allan.  However,  he  did  not  yet  relinquish  the 
struggle,  although  he  found  the  odds  was  now  against 
him.  To  create  another  diversion  he  sent  Lieut.  Gil- 
man  from  Machias  with  some  Penobscot  Indians  by  way 
of  the  Mattawamkeag  and  Eel  rivers  to  the  old 
Meductic  village,  140  miles  up  the  River  St.  John,  and 
another  party  by  way  of  the  Magaguadavic  and 
Oromocto  rivers  to  a  lower  point  on  the  St.  John. 
The  appearance  of  these  bands  had  a  very  disturbing 
effect  upon  the  settlers  and  Indians,  but  nothing  really 
came  of  it.  Allan  says,  "By  this  maneuvre  I  expected 
to  divert  the  Indians  and  others  on  the  river  and  pre- 
vent any  solid  matter  being  done  by  the  Priest  or  Mr, 
Francklin." 

When  Colonel  Francklin  was  at  Fort  Howe  he, 
in  conjunction  with  James  White  selected  a  site  for  a 
trading  house  to  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Indians  at  the  landing  place  above  the  Falls.  This 
locality  has  long  been  known  as  Indiantown,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  old  "  Indian  House."  Main 
street,  Portland,  in  old  plans  is  called  "Road  to  ye 
Indian  House." 

The  following  letter  from  Colonel  Francklin  to 
James  White  contains  directions  for  building  the  Indian 
House: 


' 
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"Windsor,  8  Dec'r,  1778. 

"Dear  Sir. — I  sent  you  via  Annapolis  the  plan  for  the  In- 
dian House  and  Mr.  Keliy's  estimate.  The  sum  voted  by  the 
Council  for  it  is  thirty  pounds  so  that  money  must  build  it.  The 
ground  should  be  well  cleared  all  about  or  the  brush  will  sooner 
or  later  most  assuredly  burn  it.  The  quantity  of  boards  required 
I  should  apprehend  for  every  purpose  about  it  cannot  exceed 
one  thousand  feet,  which  may  be  sawed  from  the  spruces  on  the 
spot  if  you  have  a  whip  sawyer.  The  shingles  can  be  made  by 
any  New  England  man  in  the  neighborhood;  however  if  any  un- 
forseen  obstructions  should  arise,  the  place  may  be  cleared  and 
the  body  raised  to  the  eaves  and  the  rafters  placed  this  winter, 
and  the  remainder  finished  in  the  Spring,  which  will  show  the 
Indians  I  have  thought  of  them  at  least.  When  it  is  finished 
send  me  your  certificate  and  one  of  Major  Studholme's  and  I  will 
•obtain  the  money  from  the  Treasury.  *  *  *         * 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  Pierre  Toma's  encamping  back  of 
Maugerville  with  so  many  Indians  indicates  he  is  afraid  he  shall 
be  insulted  by  Allan's  people:  if  they  do  insult  him  they  will  pay 
for  it  in  a  way  they  little  think  of.  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that 
Gilman  and  the  Penobscot  Indians  made  no  impression  on  our 
Indians,  and  their  withdrawing  so  quietly  I  hope  proceeded  from 
hints  given  by  the  St.  John  Indians  who  were  with  us  at  Fort 
Howe.         *         * 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  hear  from  you  by  every  convey- 
ance how  matters  go  on  with  the  Indians. 

"Your  most  obed't  serv't, 

"Mich.  Francklin." 

The  Indian  House  was  finished  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  by  James  Woodman.  The  correspondence  of 
Francklin  and  White  at  this  period  is  interesting*,  par- 
ticularly when  supplemented  by  John  Allan's  diary. 
After  reading  both  sides  of  the  story  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Indians  never  in  all  their  history 
received  such  attention  as  was  bestowed  on  them  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Indeed 
they  may  be  said  to  have  lived  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  contending  parties  until  the  close  of  the  war.  For 
them  the  peace  of  1783  was  a  very  dismal  thing  indeed, 
for  with  it  their  supplies  from  either  party  ceased,  and 
their  friendship  became  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference, while  the  immense  influx  of  new  settlers  drove 
them  from  their  old  hunting  grounds  and  obliged  them 
.to  look  for  situations  more  remote. 
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The  St.  John  river  Indians  still  possess  a  tradition- 
ary knowledge  of  the  treaty  made  at  Fort  Howe  in 
September  1778,  and  refer  to  it  as  the  time  when  the 
white  man  and  the  Indian  were  made  "  all  one  brother." 
Some  of  the  Indians  assert  that  by  virtue  of  the  under- 
standing then  arrived  at,  the  Indian  has  today  the  right 
to  cut  an  ash  tree  to  obtain  splints  for  his  baskets,  or  to 
take  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  for  his  canoes  wherever 
he  likes,  as  also  the  right  to  pitch  his  camp  upon  the 
shores  of  any  river  or  stream.  In  many  parts  of  the 
province  there  is  an  unwritten  law  to  that  effect  and  the 
Indian  roams  at  pleasure  through  the  white  man's 
woods  in  quest  of  the  materials  for  his  simple  avoca- 
tions and  pitches  his  tent  where  he  wishes  without  let 
or  hindrance.  W.    O.   Raymond. 
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Just  here,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
pause  for  a  moment,  and,  having  made  known  him 
who  came  to  save  the  Acadians,  show  who  and  what, 
in  1864,  these  Acadians  were.  This  retrospective 
glance  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  work 
of  regeneration  begun  at  Memramcook. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Quebec,  Father 
Lefebvre's  knowledge  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
going  and  of  its  people  was  restricted  to  the  meagre 
information  laconically  given  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  John.  The  news  of  the  existence  of  a  group  of 
French  Acadians  in  New  Brunswick  had  come  to  his 
order  as    a  veritable   revelation,  such  as  would  be  the 

•Though  Hon.  Senator  Poirier's  work  "  Le  Pere  Lefebvre  et  LAcadie, ' 
has  reached  a  third  edition  in  the  French  language,  it  is  still  unknown  to  a  large 
number  of  the  English  readers  of  the  Magazine.  The  translation  of  an  extract 
from  it  which  Senator  Poiricr  has  furnished  for  this  number  will  therefore  be 
read  with  both  interest  and  pleasure.  The  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
Acadians  is  a  striking  one,  and  the  translation,  while  faithful  to  the  original  text, 
is  admirable  for  its  forceful  English. — Editor. 


"Only  along-  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom." 


*"La  France  aux  Colonies." 
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discovery  of  an  ancient  city  found  fifty  feet  under 
ground  and  brought  to  light  by  excavations.  True, 
there  had  been  some  talk  of  the  Acadians  of  other  days, 
an  inoffensive  little  people  who  had  been  snatched  in 
time  of  peace  from  their  hearths,  despoiled  of  their 
property,  crowded  together  in  the  hold  of  sailing  vessels, 
and  dispersed  over  many  seas  to  perish  ;  but  the  world 
remembered  them  only  as  it  might  remember  a  long 
trail  of  blood,  seen  some  tranquil  evening  in  the  heavens 
for  a  brief  space,  and  then  hidden  forever  by  dense 
black  clouds;  as  it  might  remember  a  noted  ship-wreck, 
fragments  of  which  are  found  long  after  the  disaster 
floating  upon  the  deep;  as  it  remembered,  because  of 
the  *-'  voice  heard  in  Rama,"  the  children  of  Juda  put  to 
death  by  the  order  of  Herod  the  cruel.  The  excess  of 
their  misery  had  astonished  the  world,  and  then  the 
silence  of  forgetfulness  settled  over  their  tomb,  the 
great  silence  of  death. 

It  was  believed  that  they  were  annihilated  for  all 
time.  In  Longfellow's  beautiful  "  Evangeline,"  pub- 
lished in  1847,  their  contemporary  history  is  sketched 
thus  : 


fi 


M.  Rameau  de  Saint-Pere,  who  perhaps  has  done 
more  than  all  other  writers  to  make  known  to  forgetful 
France  her  lost  colonies  in  America,  wrote  in  1859,  in 
the  preface  of  a  book  which  was  a  revelation,  not  only 
to  European  readers  but  to  ourselves  :  "  Who  remem- 
bers Acadia?"* 

It  was  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  in  France, 
however,  that  the  Acadians  were  believed  to  be  a  people 
of  the  past,  completely  destroyed;  even  in  our  sister- 
province,   Quebec,    the  best-informed    and    most  sym- 
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pathetic  writers  entertained  the  same  opinion.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  work  on  the  second  centenary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Quebec  diocese  (1874),  M.  Chau- 
veau,  speaking  of  the  Acadians,  wrote  in  set  terms  that,, 
even  then,  their  existence  was  almost  ignored  in  the 
province  of  Quebec;  and  M.  Bourassa,  in  the  prologue 
to  his  Acadian  romance,  "Jacques  et  Marie,"  published 
in  1864,  tells  his  readers  "Providence  has  allowed  the. 
Acadians  to  disappear." 

According  to  all  appearances,  such  was,  and  such 
should  have  been  the  case. 

From  the  time  of  the  cession  of  their  country  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the  Acadians 
seemed  to  be  a  people  fatally  doomed  to  the  hatred  of 
men  and  the  curse  of  God.  Everything  the  English, 
undertake  against  them,  even  under  the  most  unfavora- 
ble conditions,  as,  for  instance,  the  siege  ot  Louisbourg 
in  1745,  succeeds  beyond  all  hopes  ;  everything  that 
France,  Canada,  the  Indians,  the  missionaries  attempt 
for  the  salvation  of  Acadia  turns  to  her  loss.  The  very 
virtues  of  the  Acadians, — their  peaceable  disposition, 
their  love  of  labor,  their  economical  habits,  their  senti- 
ment of  honor,  their  scrupulous  observance  of  their 
word  once  given,  the  sacredness  of  their  oaths,  all 
become  for  them  so  many  ambushes,  serve  their  enemies 
as  pretexts  for  oppressing  them,  precipitate  the  cata- 
clysm that  was  to  engulf  them.  War  and  peace  they 
find  equally  disastrous.  Up  to  1864,  their  history  would 
justify  a  thousand  times  over,  in  the  eyes  of  Moham- 
medans, the  law  of  fatality:   Kismet,  it  was  written! 

One  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  grants  theur  a 
year  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  effects  and  retire  to 
French  territory.  The  governors  of  Annapolis,  and 
then  those  of  Halifax,  twist  this  clause  until  it  becomes 
an  inextricable  tangle  in  which  the  poor  Acadians  are 
caught.     When,  in    1755,  they  finally  escape  from  ita 


' 
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^despoiled  as  is  a  fly  fallen  into  a  spider's  web,  it  is  to 
he  sent  to  their  death. 

Jn  1746,  Louis  XV  equips  a  formidable  fleet  which 
"he  sends  with  an  army  of  debarkation  under  the  com- 
mand   of  the   Duke   d'Anville,   to   re-conquer  the  lost 
jprovince.     Terrible  tempests  disperse  and  break  up  the 
/fleet.      With  the  remnants,   gathered  together  at  Chi- 
1  bouctou  (the  Halifax  of  today),  it  is  thought  possible  to 
take  Port  Royal.      A   rendezvous  is   arranged  at   this 

•  point  with  the  Indians  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
-assault.  Another  storm  assails  the  reduced  fleet  off 
'Cape  Sable  and  disperses  it.  The  English  vessels  com- 
;plete  the  work  of  destruction. 

The   flower    of  Canadian  chivalry,   three  hundred 

*  officers  and  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  de  Villiers, 
:  set  out  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  after  traversing  on 
:  snow-shoes  a  distance  which  would  appear  incredible 
'  were  it  not  vouched  for,  fall  upon  a  detachment  of  five 
\  hundred  and  twenty-five  English  cantoned  at  Grand- 
■  Vr6}  kill  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  them,  and  force  the 
"remainder  to  surrender  at  discretion.     The  Acadians, 

despite  pressing  solicitations  followed  by  threats  of 
death,  preserve  a  scrupulous  neutrality;  and  because 
<of  their  oath,  refuse  to  join  the  Canadians  for  the  pur- 
rpose  of  driving  the  English  out  of  their  country. 
Mascarene,  the  governor  of  Annapolis,  gives  them  due 
^credit  for  their  action  when,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
'Trade,   he  writes:     "Had  the  Acadians  not  remained 


vneutral,  this  province  would  have  been  lost."  This, 
'.however,  does  not  prevent  his  successors,  Lawrence 
-among  others,  from  imputing  to  the  Acadians  as  a 
crime  their  not  having  warned  the  English  of  the  Cana- 
dians' arrival,  or  from  making  this  lack  of  warning  a 
•pretext  for  confiscating  their  property. 

Abbe"  le  Loutre  represents  to  his  flock,  with  con- 
siderable reason,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  quite 
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justifiable  for  them  to  shake  off  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  yoke  of  British  power,  a  power  illegally  con- 
stituted so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  He  draws  some 
by  persuasion  and  more  by  force  within  Fort  Beausejour, 
on  French  territory,  hoping  with  their  assistance  vic- 
toriously to  repel  the  invaders.  The  Acadians,  believ- 
ing themselves  still  bound  by  their  oath  of  neutrality, 
notwithstanding  its  repudiation  by  the  governors  of 
Halifax,  refuse  to  fire  upon  the  English  soldiers. 

Far  from  placing  to  their  credit  this  exaggerated 
•sense  of  honor,  Lawrence  makes  their  neutrality  one  of 
the  capital  charges  against  them;  and,  like  the  Man  of 
Sorrows  against  whom  the  Jews  could  establish  no 
seditious  act,  they  are  none  the  less,  in  consequence  of 
this  charge,  doomed  to  die. 

A  certain  number  of  Acadians,  about  six  thousand 
in  all,  succeed  in  escaping  the  banishment  of  1755, 
and  proceed  to  form  new  villages  on  the  Island  of  St. 
John  (Prince  Edward  Island)  in  French  territory.  Three 
years  later,  when  the  crops  flourishing  in  the  fields 
promise  a  goodly  harvest,  General  Amherst  and  Admiral 
Boscawen  suddenly  fall  upon  them:  destroy  crops  and 
dwellings,  and,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  carry 
off  the  poor  farmers  and  disperse  them  again. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  which  cedes  to  England, 
Canada  and  all  New  France,  interrupts,  all  over  the 
world,  hostilities  between  the  two  great  powers  and 
their  subjects.  All  over  the  world ;  yes,  save  in  Acadia 
where  private  oppression  succeeds  to  official  persecution. 

Article  37  of  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  (1760), 
proposed  by  Vandreuil,  stipulates  that  no  Frenchman 
remaining  in  Canada  shall  be  afterwards  transported  to 
England  or  to  English  colonies.  Amherst  writes  on  the 
margin:      "  Granted,  except  as  regards  the  Acadians." 

There  is  a  similar  restriction  to  article  54  which 
proposes  that  "the  officers  of  the  militia,  the  militiamen, 
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and  the  Acadians  who  are  prisoners  in  New  England,, 
be  sent  back  to  their  lands." — "Granted  except  as 
to  the  Acadians." 

Poor  Acadians!  Persecution  pursues  them  even  in 
exile.  The  most  solemn  treaties,  that  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  that  of  Paris  in  1763,  assure  them  of  no  protec- 
tion, give  them  no  respite.  If  certain  clauses  appear 
to  favor  them,  these  clauses  are  afterward  ignored,  and 
the  great  persecution  holds  its  way. 

Even  the  United  States'  war  of  independence — to 
which  Canadians  owe  the  act  of  1774,  abolishing  the 
test  oath,  and  re-establishing,  with  liberty  of  war  ships, 
French  laws  in  civil  matters — turns  against  them  and 
serves  as  a  pretext  for  despoiling  them,  for  the  last 
time  let  us  hope,  of  their  lands  at  Minoudie,  at  G^dai- 
que,  at  the  River  St.  John,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
loyalists  of  Boston.  Always  the  Bostonians,  and 
always  fatality! 

Yes,  the  war  waged  against  the  Acadians  was  all 
the   more   implacably   furious   because   it   rested  on  no 

positive  ground  of  justice,  but  rather  marked  the  infamy 

- 

of  its  authors.  "Conceived  by  a  plunderer  (Craggs)," 
says  Mr.  Richard,  in  his  'Missing  Links  in  a  Lost 
Chapter  of  American  History,'  "the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians  by  Lawrence,  in  1755,  had  plunder  for  its 
object."  And,  as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  the 
robbers  had  no  peace  of  mind  until  they  caused  their 
victims  to  disappear  or  made  it  impossible  for  them 
ever  to  reclaim  their  stolen  property. 

Then  came  Akins,  still  more  odious,  perhaps,  than 
Lawrence.  The  latter  committed  the  crime;  the  former 
justified  it.  Of  the  martyrs  whom  the  governor  had 
made,  the  archivist  attempts  to  make  criminals.  It  is 
for  those  whom  history  has  slandered  that  the  poet  has 
said : 

44 In  the  crime,  not  the  scaffold,  there  lies  all  the  shame." 


. 
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Lawrence  erected  the  scaffold  for  the  Acadians, 
Akins  wished  to  dower  them  with  the  shame  as  well. 

At  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  there  was 
no  longer  an  Acadia;  nor,  alas!  were  there  Acadians. 
Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  had  been  successively  ceded  to  England;  and  the 
Acadians,  having*  fallen  into  the  cowardly,  odious  am- 
buscade of  1755,  "the  great  trouble,"  as  they  still  call 
it — these  defenders  of  the  faith  never  coined  a  term  of 
hatred  to  designate  their  persecutors — had  been  first 
imprisoned,  then  robbed,  and  finally  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  to  be  annihilated. 

"  Scattered    like  dust  and  leaves  when    the    mighty    blasts    of 
October 
Seize    them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,   and  sprinkle  them  far   o'er 
the  ocean." 

They  were  dead,  in  the  estimation  of  those  nationali- 
ties who  had  taken  their  places  and  their  property  ;  and 
they  themselves  ignored  whether  they  were  ever  again 
to  enjoy  national  assistance.  Those  who  had  returned 
from  their  exile,  and  others  who,  long  hidden  in  the 
woods,  had  succeeded  in  surviving  their  privations  and 
escaping  their  executioners,  sought,  now  that  the  treaty 
of  Paris  ceded  everything  to  England,  and  that  they 
were  too  unfortunate  to  be  feared  and  too  poor  to  be 
robbed,  isolated  localities  not  far  from  the  scenes  where 
they  had  formerly  found  happiness  and  peace, — sought 
such  localities  in  order  to  live,  and  above  all  to  die, 
there.  Thus  did  the  first  Chtistians  hidden  in  subter- 
ranean Rome  timidly  emerge  upon  learning  of  the  death 
of  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula. 

There  is  a  tradition  to  the  efFest  that  three  of  the 
vessels  in  which  they  had  been  huddled  foundered  in 
mid-ocean.  In  any  case,  a  careful  calculation  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  not  fewer  than  8,000  of  them  per- 
ished in  the  vessels'  holds,  in  the  prisons,  in  the  depths 
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of  the  forest, — died  of  hunger,  cold,  privations,  ill- 
treatment,  dispair. 

Those  among-  them  who  survived  in  ^63,  the  date 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  were  scattered  through  all  the 
New  England  colonies  and  elsewhere — in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Virginia,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Haiti,  Guiana,  St.  Domingo,  Corsica,  in  English 
prisons,  and  some  in  France  at  Granville,  Saint-Malo, 
Boulogne,  Rochelle,  Brest,  and  Belle-Isle-en-mer. 

A  certain  number  ol  them  succeeded,  after  incred- 
ible privations  and  hardships  in  traversing  the  forests, 
in  reaching,  some  Louisiana;  others,  Canada. 

In  order  to  kill  them  off  more  effectively,  to  render 
more  impracticable  their  return  to  Acadia,  care  had  been 
taken,  when  they  were  placed  on  board  the  English 
transports,  to  separate  the  members  of  the  same  family; 
and  this,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  mothers  and  the 
despair  of  the  children.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  their 
first  care  on  being  restored  to  liberty  in  foreign  lands 
was  to  prosecute  a  search  in  every  direction  for  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  brothers.  In  such  endless 
searching  they  would  surely  find  a  thousand  occasions 
to  die  from  misery  and  discouragement,  and  none  would 
return  to  Acadia  to  reclaim  their  fields  and  cattle. 
Such  was  the  cruel  calculation  of  their  despoilers. 

They  numbered,  in  1755,  all  Acadia,  according  to 
M.  Rameau,  about  eighteen  thousand,  nine  years  later,, 
as  shown  by  a  memoir  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  dated 
March  22d,  1764,  Governor  Wilmot  could  find  only  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two!  And  these 
were,  for  the  most  part,  women  and  children  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  misery. 

Some  families  hidden  away  in  the  forests  of  the 
Island  St.  John,*  and  others  along  the  Northumberland 
Straits,  are  not  mentioned  in  Wilmot's  Memoir.      He 

♦The  Prince  Edward  Island  of  to-day. 
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believed  them  either  banished  or  dead.  The  exact 
estimate  of  the  population,  in  1764,  is  rather  that  of 
the  census,  instituted  at  the  request  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  society,  two  thousand  six  hundred  souls. 
An  official  census,  taken  in  1767,  gives  only  1265 
Acadians  for  all  the  Maritime  Provinces;  1068  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  197  in  Isle  St.  Jean. 
This  decrease,  of  more  than  half  the  total  population, 
taking  place  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1763)  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  universal  peace,  and  notwithstanding- 
the  return  oi  a  certain  number  of  the  banished,  throws 
a  hideous  light  on  this  persecution  without  end  or  in- 
termission. 

Thus,  in  1767,  the  whole  race,  with  the  exception 
of  1,265  persons,  had  disappeared;  the  peaceable 
Acadian  people  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  ;  and 
total  suppression  had  apparently  overtaken  those  whom 
Lawrence,  in"  his  report  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  styles 
"inveterate  enemies  of  our  religion."  Henceforward 
the  despoilers  might  feel  at  ease;  their  work  was  con- 
summate; French  Acadia  whose  very  archives  had 
been,  or  were  about  to  be  destroyed,  was  surely  dead: 
finis  Acad  ice. 

But  let  us  draw  the  curtain  over  this  pitiable  tab- 
leau. 

My  purpose  in  recalling  the  events  of  1755,  1S  no^ 
to  evoke  revolting  memories  that  cluster  around  our 
disappearance  from  among  the  peoples;  still  less  to 
rouse  sentiments  of  enmity  against  our  persecutors  of 
that  period.  M.  Edward  Richard  has  undertaken  to 
prove — unfortunately  it  is  the  least  authoritative  por- 
tion of  his  masterly  work — that  the  spoliation  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Acadians  occurred  without  the  assent  of 
the  British  cabinet,  that  the  governors  of  Halifax  and: 
their  greedy  hangers-on  are  alone  accountable  therefore 
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Better  so  ;  better  that  we  may  without  bitterness  cast 
our  glances  upon  the  august  sceptre  that  rules  us. 

The  age  was  different  from  the  present  one,  the 
fraternity  of  peoples  which  Christ  had  proclaimed  was 
not  at  that  period  recognized  all  over  the  world ;  and 
religious  intolerance  was  everywhere  the  law  of  rulers. 
Even  the  best  were  not  wholly  free  from  its  influence. 

Of  all  our  enemies,  those  who  wrought  us  the 
most  evil  were  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  the  Bos- 
tonians.  They  hated  us  intensely,  for  love  of  God, 
because    we  were  Catholic;  and  tor  love  of  England, 


■ 


because  we  were  French. 

Hatred  does  not  ordinarily  engender  love,  unless 
on  the  heights  of  Calvary  or  in  the  hearts  of  saints  ;  and 
our  people  did  not  entertain  for  the  Bostonians  any 
special  predilection.  Yet  these  Puritans,  slandered 
almost  as  much  by  us  as  we  were  by  them,  were  a  great 
and  sturdy  race.  Persecuted  in  England  on  account  of 
their  religious  practices,  they  became  in  their  turn,  in 
America,  the  persecutors  of  those  who  did  not  pray 
after  their  fashion.  Their  religion  was  always  austere, 
sometimes  fierce,  but  they  were  profoundly  religious. 
They  believed,  with  the  letter  of  the  Gospel,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  take  Heaven  by  violence.  Their  laws 
were  assuredly  Draconian,  but  none  save  strong,  ener- 
getic souls  could  have  framed  such  a  code,  could  above 
all  have  so  vigorously  carried  it  out  in  practice.  The 
Bible — because  they  had  no  authority  competent  to 
detach  the  spirit  that  "giveth  life"  from  the  letter  that 
"killeth" — became  in  their  hands  an  instrument  of 
ferocity.  No ;  they  are  not  lovable,  these  puritanized 
Pilgrims,  nor  sympathetic;  they  are  even  thoroughly 
ridiculous  with  their  absurd  observance  of  "  blue  laws  " 
and  their  belief  in  witchcraft ;  but  their  faith  was  pro- 
foundly sincere,  and  one  can  but  bow  his  head 
before    the  austerity    of   their   life.     They    possessed, 
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moreover,  that  impassioned  love  of  freedom  for  which 
since  the  beginning-  of  the  world,  God  has  seemed  to 
reserve  such  magnificent  rewards. 

When  I  see  these  colonists,  with  William  Pep- 
perell,  shopkeeper  of  Kittery,  at  their  head,  set  out  for 
Louisbourg  with  as  much  religious  enthusiasm  and  as 
little  military  discipline  as  characterized  the  Crusaders 
going  to  Palestine;  and  when  I  consider  how  easily, 
notwithstanding  every  likelihood  of  the  opposite  event, 
the  great  French  fortress  fell  into  their  hands,  I  grow 
pensive,  considering  on  which  side,  as  between  then 
and  Louis  XV,  called  the  Well-Be  loved  y  the  God  of 
armies  took  His  stand.  Pascal  Poirier. 
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Sixth  Paper. 

Francois  Girouard  was  a  resident  of  Port  Royal  in 
167 1,  when  the  census  was  taken,  his  age  being  50 
years.  He  was  married  to  Jeanne  Aucoin,  and  they 
had  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
oldest  son,  Jacob,  aged  23,  was  married  to  Margaret 
Gauterot,  whose  age  was  16,  and  they  had  one  child, 
a  son  named  Alexander.  Two  of  the  daughters,  Mad- 
eline, aged  22,  and  Marie,  aged  19,  were  married,  the 
first  to  Thomas  Cormier  and  the  second  to  Jacques 
Belou,  and  each  had  one  child,  a  daughter.  When  the 
•census  of  1686  was  taken,  both  of  these  women  were 
living  at  Chignecto;  Madeline  was  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  and  Marie  of  three.  Francois  Girouard's 
second  son  was  Germain,  who  was  only  14  years  old  in 
167 1.  In  1686  he  was  residing  at  Chignecto,  and  had 
become  the  second  husband  of  Marie  Bourgeois,  who 
was  four  years  older  than  himself,  and  who  had  been 
first  married  to  Pierre  Sire  in  1670.     The  name  of  the 
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third  daughter  is  not  given  in  the  census  of  167 1,  nor 
is  her  age  mentioned,  but  she  was,  no  doubt,  younger 
than  either  of  her  sisters  and  not  married  when  the 
census  was  taken.  Francois  Girouard  was  in  comfort- 
able circumstances  for  an  Acadian  of  that  day,  for  he 
was  the  owner  of  16  head  of  horned  cattle  and  1 2  sheep, 
and  cultivated  8  arpents  of  land.  The  name  of  Fran- 
cois Girouard  is  signed  to  the  memorial  of  1687  already 
referred  to,  as  one  of  the  "ancient  inhabitants."  He 
must  have  been  married  as  early  as  1647  so  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Charnisay  and  Latour.  His  wife 
also  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  ancient  families,  the 
Aucoins,  and  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Michael  Bou- 
drot,  who  also  married  an  Aucoin. 

The  good  social  standing  of  the  family  of  Girouard 
in  Acadia  is  established  by  the  fact  that  one  of  them 
married  Marie,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Alexander  le 
Borgne  de  Belleisle,  the  seigneur  of  Port  Royal,  whose 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  LaTour.  This  fortu- 
nate youth  was  Louis,  a  younger  son  of  Jacob  Girouard 
whose  marriage  to  Marie  Gauterot  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Louis  Girouard  became  the  husband  of 
Marie  le  Borgne  in  1704,  some  time  after  the  death  of 
her  father.  Marie  was  at  that  time  what  would  be  re- 
garded in  Acadia  as  an  old  maid,  for  she  was  29  years 
old.  Of  this  marriage  four  children  survived,  two  boys 
and  two  girls,  Louis,  Pierre,  Mary  Ann  and  Cecelia. 
The  Girouards  were  settled  at  Mines  as  well  as  at  Port 
Royal  and  Chignecto  when  the  census  of  17 14  was 
taken,  but  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  name  who  had 
been  born  at  Chignecto,  children  of  Germain  Girouard, 
went  to  live  at  Port  Royal,  for  when  the  male  inhabi- 
tants of  that  place  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1730 
there  were  seven  Girouards  among  them,  Claude, 
Jacques,  Alexander,  Louis,  Charles,  William  and  Fran- 
cois.    Sad  to  say,  every  one  of  these  men  signed  with 
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a  mark,  being  unable  to  write,  but  this  was  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  among  the  Acadians  of  that  time. 
Besides  these  members  of  the  Girouard  family  there 
were  two  others  who  signed  the  oath  whose  names 
were  sufficiently  like  Girouard  to  suggest  a  common 
origin.  These  were  Daniel  and  Joseph  Garieu,  a  name 
not  previously  found  in  any  Acadian  document.  This 
variation  in  the  spelling  may,  however,  have  been  the 
result  of  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  English  official 
who  took  down  the  names,  for  neither  Daniel  Garieu 
nor  Joseph  Garieu  could  write. 

There  were  no  persons  of  the  name  of  Girouard 
deported  from  Mines  by  Winslow  in  1755,  so  ^  would 
seem  that  Port  Royal  and  Chignecto  were  always  the 
principal  homes  of  the  family.  Among  the  refugees  at 
Beausejour  in  1752  were  no  less  than  fifteen  families 
named  Girouard-,  three  from  Port  Royal,  four  from 
Tantramar,  three  from  Memramcook  and  the  others 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort. 

The  name  Girouard  is  not  very  widely  diffused  in 
modern  Acadia,  there  being  only  about  fifty  families,  of 
whom  forty  reside  in  the  county  of  Kent  and  the  re- 
mainder in  Westmorland.  The  family  continues  to  re- 
tain its  respectable  and  influential  position,  and  has 
given  us  members  of  the  legislature  and  of  parliament, 
as  well  as  judges  and  British  military  officers,  for  the 
Girouards  of  the  province  of  Quebec  are  undoubtedly 
of  Acadian  origin,  descendants  of  the  original  Francois 
Girouard  of  1671  and  his  wife  Jeanne  Aucoin,  and  the 
offspring  of  the  refugees  who  were  gathered  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  Beausejour  in  1752. 

Jean  Gaudet,  unless  the  census  taker  made  a  very 
serious  blunder,  was  by  far  the  oldest  man  in  Acadia  in 
167 1.  His  age  is  put  down  as  96,  so  that  he  had  almost 
reached  the  extreme  limit  of  human  life.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Nicolle  Colleson,  a  woman  much  younger  than 
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ihimself,  for  he  had  a  son,  Jean,  whose  age  was  28. 
He  was  not  wealthy,  being  the  owner  of  only  six  horned 
cattle  and  three  sheep  and  he  cultivated  three  arpents  of 
.land.  In  the  first  of  these  articles  mention  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  some  authorities  give  the  name  of 
Colleson  or  Colson  as  of  Scotch  origin,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  consider  this  claim  as  well  founded.  Nicolle 
'Colleson  was  probably  Jean  Gaudet's  second  wife,  for 
Denis  Gaudet,  who  was  46  years  old  in  1671,  and 
whose  name  is  just  below  that  of  Jean  in  the  census, 
would  seem  to  have  been  his  son.  Jean  Gaudet  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlers  in  Acadia, 
and  the  Gaudets  may  fairly  claim  a  place  among-  our 
first  families,  Jean  Gaudet,,  the  son  of  the  aged  Jean, 
was  not  married  in  1671,  but  Denis  Gaudet  had  mar- 
ried young  for  his  oldest  child  was  25  years  old.  His 
wife  was  Martine  Gauthier,  a  name  which  does  not 
appear  again  in  any  Acadian  census.  Denis  Gaudet's 
children  were  Anne  aged  25,  Marie  aged  21,  and  three 
younger  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Both 
of  Denis  Gaudet's  older  daughters  were  married  and 
the  mothers  of  several  children,  Annie  being  the  wife 
of  Pierre  Vincent  and  Marie  of  Oliver  Daigre  Besides 
-these  there  was  another  woman  of  the  name  of  Gaudet 
married  in  Acadia  at  that  time,  Francoise  Gaudet,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Daniel  Lebland  or  Leblanc.  She  had 
.seven  children,  one  of  them  being  a  son  aged  twenty. 
From  this  we  may  safely  assume  that  she  was  probably 
-a  daughter  of  Jean  Gaudet  by  his  first  marriage  and  a 
sister  of  Denis  Gaudet. 

The  name  Gaudet  is  to  be  found  in  the  census  of 
Port  Royal  taken  in  1686  and  at  both  Port  Royal  and 
.Mines  in  1714.  In  this  last  census,  however,  it  is 
.spelled  Godet.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  license 
allowed  in  spelling  in  those  days.  In  1720  Bernard 
•Goudet  and  Piere  Goudet,  who  appear  to  have   been 
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men  of  substance,  were  two  of  the  six  deputies  chosen' 
to  represent  the  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  River  before 
the  English  Governor  and  his  council.  Six  persons  of 
the  name  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  1730,  Claude, 
two  Pierres,  two  Bernards  and  Jean.  Both  the  Ber- 
nards wrote  their  own  names  and  spelled  them  Godet; 
the  others  signed  with  a  mark. 

No  person  of  the  name  of  Gaudet  was  deported  by 
Winslow  from  Mines  in  1755,  but  there  were  sixteen 
refugee  families  of  that  name  at  Beausejour  in  1752, 
eleven  of  them  being  from  Tantramar.  There  are  now 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
families  of  the  name  of  whom  more  than  one  hundred 
live  in  Westmorland.  There  are  about  twenty  families 
of  Gaudets  in  Kent,  a  few  in  Northumberland  and 
nearly  one  hundred  in  the  county  of  Digby,  Nova 
Scotia. 

Gauterot  is  one  of  the  original  Acadian  names. 
Francois  Gauterot  was  58  years  old  in  1671;  he  was  a 
resident  of  Port  Royal ;  his  wife  was  Edm6e  Lejeaune 
and  he  had  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  were  daughters 
four  of  them  being  married.  As  Francois  Gauterot's 
oldest  child  was  35  while  his  youngest  was  three  years 
old,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  ten  years  in  age 
between  the  second  child  and  the  third  one  we  should 
infer  that  he  was  married  twice.  His  oldest  daughter 
Marie,  aged  35  was  the  wife  of  Michel  Dupeaux  and 
had  four  children.  Another  Marie  aged  24,  was  mar- 
ried to  Claude  Terriau  and  had  also  four  children.  The 
duplication  of  names  in  the  same  family  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  later  paper.  The  third  daughter  Renee,  aged 
nineteen,  was  the  wife  of  Jean  Labathe  and  had  no 
children,  while  Margaret,  who  was  only  sixteen  was 
married  to  Jacob  Girouard  and  had  an  infant  son~ 
Charles  Gauterot   aged   34,  the  oldest  son,    was    not 
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married,  and  Jean  aged  23  was  also  single.     The  other 
sons  were  younger. 

Francois  Gauterot  was  one  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Acadia  who  signed  the  Charnisay  memorial  of 
1687,  and  he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  original  settlers. 
The  name  Gauterot  appears  in  the  census  of  Port  Royal 
in  1686,  but  in  17 14  there  seems  to  have  been  none  of 
the  name  at  that  place.  At  Mines,  however,  there 
were  several  families  named  Gautereau  and  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  new  spelling  of  Gauterot.  The  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Annapolis  oath  of  1730,  nor  were 
there  any  of  that  name  at  Beausejour  in  1752,  Twelve 
families  whose  names  were  spelled  Gotros  were  deport- 
ed by  Winslow  from  Mines  in  1755.  When  the  Loya- 
lists came  to  this  country  in  1783  there  was  a  man 
named  Mathurin  Gautro  residing  on  the  St.  John  river 
with  his  wife  and  six  children.  There  are  now  more 
than  fifty  families  in  New  Brunswick  who  spell  their 
names  Gauterot  or  Gautereau,  nearly  all  of  whom  reside 
in  the  County  of  Westmorland.  James  Hannay. 


A   RAILWAY  REMINISCENCE. 

I  read  your  Chronological  Notes  in  your  accepta- 
ble Magazine  with  great  interest,  recalling  as  they  do 
many  incidents  with  which  I  am  personally  familiar,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  contribute  an  occasional  item. 

In  the  month  of  March  an  anniversary  occurs  of 
quite  a  notable  event  which  ought  to  interest  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  John  very  much.  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1857,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  first  railway  train  was  run 
out  of  St.  John  and  the  locomotive's  whistle  was  heard 
for  the  first  time,  except  for  construction  purposes. 
The  train  consisted  of  a  number  of  open  fiat  cars  and 
started    from    Mill    street,    very  near  the    present  site 


• 
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of  Messrs.  J.  Harrison  &  Co.  's  flour  store,  the  ' ' station  " 
consisting  of  a  small  building- just  of  sufficient  size  to 
provide  an  office  for  the  ticket  agent,  and  this  building 
served  the  purpose  of  a  station  during  'the  ensuing 
summer.  The  train  ran  across  the  mill  pond  (near 
Harris  &  Allan's  foundry)  on  a  trestle  and  proceeded  up 
the  marsh  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  the  iron  bridge, 
half  a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  present  Coldbrook  station. 
The  iron  bridge  was  then  in  course  of  construction  and 
the  train  could  not  proceed  further.  In  fact,  this  was 
the  terminus  of  the  E.  &  N.  A.  R.  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  or  a  great  portion  of  it,  as  beyond  this  there 
were  heavy  works  in  course  of  construction,  such  as  the 
long,  high  trestle  bridge  over  the  marsh  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Brookville,  and  the  very  heavy  work  at 
Lawlor's  Lake  which  was  very  tedious  and  often  very 
discouraging.  As  mentioned,  this  point  continued  to 
be  the  terminus  for  some  time,  but  even  that  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  convenience  to  the  then  handful  of  sum- 
mer residents  at  the  Kennebecasis,  near  the  Nine  Mile 
House,  the  district  not  being  known  as  " Rothesay'' 
until  the  year  afterwards,  when  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  the  occasion  of  it  receiving  that  name. 
There  was  little  saved  in  the  distance  by  taking  the 
train  at  the  iron  bridge  to  town,  as  it  was  about  half 
way  between  St.  John  and  the  Nine  Mile  House,  and 
driving  down  in  the  morning  and  driving  the  carriage 
back  to  the  Kennebecasis  and  driving  down  again  in 
the  afternoon  to  meet  the  train  was  about  the  same 
thing  as  driving  into  town  in  the  morning  and  driving 
back  again  in  the  atternoon,  but  it  avoided  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  putting  up  the  horse  and  carriage  in 
town  and  the  "summer  residents"  enjoyed  a  railway 
ride  however  brief,  and  the  servant  instead  of  staying 
in    town    was    able    to    do    some  work  in  the  garden 
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out  at  the  summer  resort.  The  site  of  the  iron  bridge 
was  quite  a  lively  station  during-  that  summer. 

A  good  deal  of  political  chaff,  some  good  natured 
and  some  quite  acrimonious,  was  got  off  at  the  time  as 
to  St.  Patrick's  Day  being  selected  for  the  opening. 
It  was  set  down  as  being  the  sinister  work  of  the 
Smith-Anglin  Government,  and  Mr.  Anglin  came  in  for 
quite  a  severe  amount  of  censure  in  selecting  the  day 
of  the  Patron  Saint  of  Ireland  for  such  an  event. 

A  great  many  prominent  Protestant  people,  promi- 
nent citizens  and  railway  officials  composed  the  party 
on  the  train,  among  them  Mr.  Alex.  L.  Light,  C.  E., 
the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  all  were  wonderfully  delighted  with  the  after- 
noon's novel  experience.  Very  many  of  them  have 
passed  away,  but  this  may  perhaps  meet  the  eye  of 
some  one  who  was  present  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

Such  was  railway  travel  out  of  St.  John  upwards 
of  Forty  Years  Ago. 

I  was  present  as  a  participator  of  the  enjoyment  of 
that  afternoon,  but  I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  not 
appearing  in  print  over  my  signature,  as  like  some  local 
politicians,  I  am  becoming  a  little  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  age. 


' 
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PROVINCIAL  CHRONOLOGY. 

An  event  of  general  interest,  a  marriage  and  a 
death,  are  given  for  each  day  of  the  month.  The 
marriage  and  death  notices  are  given  as  they  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  except  that  such  phrases 
as  "At  St.  John"  and  "on  the  —  inst."  are  not  re- 
peated. Where  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  the 
locality  may  be  assumed  to  be  St.  John,  while  the  date 
of  the  marriage  or  death  is  indicated  by  the  figures  on 
the  day  of  the  month  before  the  names  and  of  the  year 
immediately  after   them. 

MEMORANDA    FOR    MARCH. 

1.  Restigouche  county  established ^37 

2.  St.  John  almshouse  burned , 1829 

3.  Joseph  Howe  acquitted  in  libel  case X^3S 

5.  William  Campbell  appointed  2nd  mayor  of  St.  John.  .  1795 

6.  Kent  and  Gloucester  separated  from  Northumberland  1826 

7.  Grant  of  ,£3,000  for  road  at  Temiscouata  Lake l&39 

8.  St.  Andrew's  Society  instituted  at  St.  John J 79^ 

9.  Act  in  aid  of  first  St.  John  R.  steamboat 181 2 

10.     Sir  James  Carter,  ex-chief  justice,  died 1878 

12.     Rev.  Dr.  Blather  Byles  died,  aged  79 1814 

14.  Joseph  Howe  and  J.  I.  Haliburton  duel  at  Halifax.  . .  1840 

15.  Tenders  asked  for  college  building,  Fredericton 1826 

16.  Judge  William  Blowers,  N.  S.,  died,  aged  78. 1874 

17.  First  Locomotive  on  E.  &  N.  A.  Railway J857 

18. 

19. 

20.     Bank  of  N.  B.  established 1820 

21. 
22. 

23.  Legislature  gives  silver  service  to  Sir  J.  Harvey 1841 

24.  Destructive  fire  in  St.  John 1841 

25- 

26.  Sir  W.  Colebrooke  Lieut.  Gov.  of  N.  B 1841 

27.  Gov.  Smyth  died  at  Fredericton,  aged  56 1823 

28.  First  dramatic  performance  in  St.  John J  789 

29.  Acadia  restored  to  France  by  treaty 1632 

30.  Act  to  incorporate  the  City  of  Fredericton 1848 

31.  Carleton  county  set  off  from  York l&37 
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MARCH    MARRIAGES. 

i.  Barry-Colbert.— 1851.  At  St.  Malachy's  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Quin,  Mr.  John  Barry,  to  Miss  Johnana  Col- 
bert, both  of  this  City. 

2.  Phillips-Nevers.— 1836.     At  Brighton,   Carleton    County, 

by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  C.  Phillips  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Nevers  of  the  parish  of  Brig-hton. 

3.  Ruddock-Smith.— 1847.       By   the    Rev.  Dr.  B.  G.  Gray, 

Mr.  Joseph  Ruddock,  of  the  Parish  of  Portland,  to  Alice, 
second  daughter  ot  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  this 
city. 

4.  Wilson-Baird. — 1847.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Stewart,  Mr.  John 

Wilson,  Jun.,  to  Isabella,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Baird,  all  of  this  city. 

5.  Perkins-Drury. — 1846.     At  Sussex   Vale,  by  Rev.  H.  N. 

Arnold,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Perkins  to  Miss  Julia  Ann,  second 
daughter  to  Mr.  J.  Drury. 

6.  McAuley-McAuley. — 1847.      By  the   Rev.    Robert    Irvine, 

Mr.  Robert  McAuley,  to  Miss  Ann,  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
George  McAuley,  both  of  this  city. 

7.  Gillman-McIlvoy — 1857.     At  Christ  Church,   Fredericton, 

by  the  Rev.  W.  Q.  Ketchum,  A.  M.,  George  Gillman,  Ser- 
geant 76th  Regt.  to  Anne  Mcllvoy,  of  the  City  of  Frederic- 
ton. 

8.  Lewis-Hammond. — 1849.      At  the  residence  of  the  bride's 

Father,  Allison  Lewis,  Esquire,  to  Ida  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Hammond,  Esquire,  of  this  City,  Mer- 
chant. 

9.  McFarlane-Nesbit.— 1847.     By   the    Rev     W.  N.    Boyer, 

Mr.  Robert  McFarlane,  of  St.  John,  to  Miss  Mary  Nesbit, 
of  Portland. 

10.  Smith-Sloot. — 1849.     At  Fredericton,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 

Knight,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P.,  of  Albert  County,  to 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Sloot,  widow  of  the  late  Ezekiel  Sloot,  Esq. 

11.  Bustin-Thompson. — 186?.     At  the  residence  of  the  bride's 

father,  by  Rev.  J.  McMurray,  Mr.  Thomas  Bustin,  to  Miss 
Georgiana,  third  daughter  of  Capt.  Michael  Thompson, 
both  of  this  City. 

12.  Wallace-Steves. — 1835.     At  Hillsborough,  Westmoreland* 

by  the  Rev.  Alexander  W.  McLeod,  on  the  12th  inst.  Mr. 
William  Wallace,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Steves,  all  of  the  above  place. 

13.  Odell-Pickle. — 1861.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Robinson,  Mr. 

Jonathan  Odell,  to  Miss  Ella  H.  Pickle,  all  of  the  Parish  of 
Hammond. 
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14.  McCorkel-Wark.— 1856.       By    the    Rev.    A.    M.    Stavely, 

Mr.  James  S.  McCorkel,  of  Petersville,  Queen's  County,  to 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Wark,  of  the  same 
place. 

15.  McAlpine-Clark.— 1848.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Daniel,  Mr. 

Henry  McAlpine,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Clark  of  this  city. 

16.  Bailie-Hammond.— 1848.     By  the  Rev.   Robert  Irvine,  Mr. 

William  Bailie,  to  Miss  Margaret  Hammond,  both  of  this 
city. 

17.  Vaughan- Wanamake.  —  1850.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  DeVeber, 

David  Vaughan,  of  St.  Martins,  to  Rachael  Jane  Wana- 
make, of  Upham. 


Scott-Hoobs.— 1847.  At  Eastport,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brooks,  Peter  Astle  Scott,  Esquire,  Lieutenant  Royal  Navy, 
of  Her  Majesty's  Surveying  Steamer  Columbia,  to  Maria 
Archibald,  only  daughter  of  George  Hoobs,  Esq.,  of  East- 
port. 


19.  Raymond-McLeod. — 1862.     At  Greenwich,   King's,  by  the 

Rev.  D.  W.  Pickett,  M.  A.,  Philo  M.  Raymond,  Esq., 
of  Springfield,  to  Elizabeth  Paddock,  daughter  of  the 
late' Hon.  Wm.  McLeod. 

20.  DeWolf-De Wolf.— 1845.     At   Wolfville,    Horton,    by  the 

Rev.  R.  Knight,  Mr.  Edwin  DeWolf,  to  Miss  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  DeWolf,  both  of  this  place. 

21.  Killen-Killen. — 1850.     By  Rev.  James  Reid  Lawson,  Mr. 

Joseph  Killen,  of  Petersville,  Queens  County,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Killen,  of  Sussex. 

22.  Kerr-Bigger. — 1847.       By   the    Rev.    Robert    Irvine,    Mr. 

Arthur  Kerr,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Bigger,  both  of  the  Parish 
of  Portland. 

23.  Nase-Hamm.— 1847.     At   Westfield,   K.  C,  by  the  Rev.  C. 

Milner,  Mr.  Phillip  Nase,  Jr.,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  David  Hamm. 

24.  Read-White. — 1835.     At   Amherst,    by    the    Rev.    George 

Townshend,  Joseph  Read,  of  Bathurst,  in  the  County  of 
Gloucester,  Esquire,  to  Mary  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  William  White,  of  Amherst,  Esquire. 

25.  Gardner-Clarke. — 1850.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Irvine,  Mr. 

Michael  Gardner,  to  Miss  Isabella  Clarke,  both  of  this 
city. 

26.  Wilson-Kea.— 1840.     At  Gagetown,  by  the    Rev.  Rector, 

Mr.  Jarvis  W7ilson,  of  the  Parish  of  Petersville,  to  Helen, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Kea,  of  the  Parish  of  Hampstead. 

27.  McAllister-Graham. — 1853.     At  Fredericton  by  the  Rev. 

John  M.  Brooke,  Mr.  David  McAllister,  of  the  72d  High- 
landers, to  Miss  Mary  Graham,  of  that  city. 
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28.  Barnes-Radford. — 1840.     At  New  York,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Guilden,  Mr.  Jacob  T.  Barnes,  Printer,  of  this  city,  to 
Drusilla,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  A.  Radford, 
of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

29.  Frink-Waddington. — 1855.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Mackay,  Mr. 

H.  C.  Frink,  to  Miss  Sophia  Wadding-ton,  both  of  this  city. 

30.  Dickson-Kilgore.— 1847.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Irvine,  Mr. 

J.  Irving  Dickson,  of  the  Parish  of  Simonds,  to  Miss  Mary 
Kilg-ore,  of  this  city. 

31.  Ramsay-Taylor. — 1835.     At  Miramichi,   by  the  Rev.  John 

M'Curdy,  Mr.  Angus  Ramsay,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Taylor,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Urquhart,  all  ot  the  parish  of  New-castle. 

DEATHS    IN    MARCH. 

1.  MORIARTY. — 1842.     Of  consumption,   Mr.    Fergus  C.    Mor- 

iarty,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  a  native  of  Killarney, 
Ireland. 

2.  Burnett. — 1850.     At  Norton  (Kings  County),    Mr.  William 

Burnett,  aged  84  years.  Mr.  Burnett  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  Province,  and  much  respected  by  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

3.  Dickey.  — 1848.     At  Amherst,  N.  S.,  Ellen,  wife  of  R.  McG. 

Dickey,  Esq.,  (M.  P.  P.)  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age. 

4.  HATFIELD. — 1848.     At  Springfield  (K.  C.)  after  an  illness  of 

six  weeks,  which  she  endured  with  exemplary  patience, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hatfield,  aged  91  years,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Daniel  Hatfield,  one  of  the  Loyalists  of  1783.  The  de- 
ceased was  mother  of  eleven  children,  83  grand  children, 
153  great  grand  children  and  3  great  great  grand  children. 

5.  Appleby. — 1851.     At   Hampton    Ferry,    after    a   long  and 

severe  illness,  Mr.  John  Appleby,  aged  44  years,  leaving  a 
wife  and  six  children,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to 
mourn  their  loss. 

6.  PURDY. — 1841.     After  a  lingering  illness  Mr.  Samuel  Purdy, 

in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Purdy  was  one  of 
the  Loyalists  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1783, 
and  always  sustained  the  character  ot  an  honest  and  up- 
right man. 

7.  Hubbard. — 1851.     After  an  illness  of  only  a  few  hours  con- 

tinuance, Frances,  wife  of  W.  D.  W.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of 
this  city,  and  daughter  of  the  late  James  Peters.  This 
unexpected  event  involves  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  deep 
affliction.  Yet  it  is  not  "the  sorrow  without  hope."  A 
life  of  consistent  piety  preceded  the  sudden  transition,  and 
has  left  to  surviving  friends  the  best  evidence  that  "her 
end  was  peace." 
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8.  Gilbert. — 1862.      At   Hopewell,     Thomas    Gilbert,     Esq., 

Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Albert,  aged  54  years,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  Dorchester. 

9.  Clarke. — 1856.     In  Canning-,  in  the  86th   year  of  his  age, 

William  Clarke.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  came  to  this  Province  with  the  Loyalists  in  1783. 

10.  VanWart. — 1859.     After  a  lingering  illness,  Elizabeth,  wife 

of  Mr.  James  VanWart,  of  this  city,  aged  52  years. 

11.  GANONG. — 1S60.     At  her    son's    residence,    Mrs.    Elizabeth 

Ganong,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Ganong,  aged 
74  years.  Her  sickness  was  of  several  months  duration. 
She  died  in  peace. 

12.  Patterson. — 1852.      After   a   lingering   illness,    Mr.    John 

Patterson,  Carpenter,  aged  63  years;  deeply  regretted  by 
a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

13.  Beatteay. — 1849.      In  Carleton,  after  a  short  but  severe  ill- 

ness, Capt.  James  Beatteay,  aged  eighty  years,  an  old  and 
respectable  inhabitant.  His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  a 
large  and  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

14.  Smiler. — 1852.     After  a   severe  illness  of  nine  weeks,  Mr. 

Christopher  Smiler,  Sr.,  in  the  83rd  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Smiler  came  to  this  city  with  the  loyalists  in  1783. 

15.  Flewelltng.— 1847.      At  Kingston  (K.  C),  in  the  54th  year 

of  his  age,  Mr.  Joseph  Flewelling,  leaving  a  wife  and  six 
children  to  lament  their  loss.  He  was  much  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

16.  Stewart. — 1847.     At  Charlotte  Town,  P.  E.  Island,  in  the 

84th  year  of  her  age,  Mary,  relict  of  the  late  Charles 
Stewart,  Esq.,  Attorney  General,  and  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Desbrisay,  formerly  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  that  Island. 

17.  Waters. — 1849.      Mr.   Alexander  Waters,    aged  41   years, 

after  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  which  he  bore  with  pious 
resignation  to  the  Divine  Will ;  the  deceased  was  a  native 
of  Caithnesshire,  Scotland,  and  was  deservedly  respected; 
he  has  left  a  widow,  who,  together  with  his  many  friends, 
now  mourn  him. 

18.  Ward. —  1S58.     Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Seely's  Cove,  of 

disease  of  the  heart,  Mr.  Arthur  Ward,  in  the  61st  year  of 
his  age,  a  native  of  Moville,  county  Donegal,  Ireland. 

19.  Hall.— 1836.     At  Sussex  Vale,  Mrs.  Hall,   aged  50  years. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  in  good  health,  and  partook  of  her  dinner 
as  usual,  and  in  two  hours  afterwards  was  a  corpse.  "  Be 
ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son 
of  Man  cometh." 
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20.  Smith. — 1840.     At  Granville  (Nova  Scotia)  on  the  20th  in- 

stant, George  R.  Smith,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  John  J.  Smith 
of  that  place,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  much  lamented 
by  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

21.  Hayward. — 184 1.     At  his  father's  residence,   in  Musquash, 

after  a  lingering  illness,  Edward,  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
Lacey  Hayward,  aged  17  years. 

22.  Harding. — 1851.     After  a  few  hours  illness,  Eliza,  wife  of 

Mr.  Valentine  Harding,  aged  36  years,  leaving  a  numer- 
ous circle  of  friends  to  lament  their  loss. 

23.  Flewelling, — 1854.     At  Kingston,  in  the  41st  year  of  her 

age,  Esther  Ann,  wife  of  William  P.  Flewelling.  and  4th 
daughter  of  the  late  Gabriel  Merritt,  Esq.,  of  Marlborough, 
State  of  New  York,  leaving  a  husband  and  6  children  to 
lament  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  wife  and  tender  mother. 


24.  Starr. — 1848.     In  the  27th  year  of    her  age,   Mary  Jane, 

consort  of  Frederick  R.  Starr,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Honorable  Chief  Justice  Jarvis,  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  deeply  lamented. 

25.  Blair. — 1840.     At  Fredericton,  Anna,  wife  of  Mr.  Andrew 

Blair. 

26.  Murdoch. — 1859.     After   three   days   of  intense  suffering, 

Catherine,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  Murdoch,  Superintendent  Water 
Works. 

27.  Wilson. — 1849.       At    Dorchester    Island,    Martha    Wilson, 

relict  of  the  late  B.  Wilson,  Esq.,  aged  75  years.  The 
influenza  which  terminated  the  above  valuable  life,  was 
very  brief,  borne  with  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
anticipating  the  joyful  hopes  of  eternal  life.  Six  daughters 
and  two  sons  with  a  great  number  of  relatives  and  grand 
children  survive  to  cherish  the  affectionate  rememberance 
of  her  endeared  name. 

28.  Clarke. — 1851.      Mrs.    Rebecca  Clarke,    relict  of  the   late 

John  Clarke,  of  Carleton,  in  the  78th  year  of  her  age. 

29. — SAYRE. — 1849.  At  his  residence  on  Dorchester  Island,  in 
the  86th  year  of  his  age,  James  Sayre,  Esquire.  Mr.  S. 
was  one  of  that  noble  band  of  Loyalists  who  came  to  this 
Province  in  1783;  was  a  Magistrate  for  over  half  a  century; 
thirty  years  Sub-Collector  for  the  port  of  Dorchester;  for 
many  years  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland, 
and  has  now  gone  to  the  grave  full  of  years,  trusting  alone 
on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer.  He  was  respected  and 
beloved  in  life,  and  sincerely  regretted  in  death  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

30.  ChAffey. — 1835.  At  Indian  Island,  after  a  short  but  severe 
illness,  John  Chaffey,  Esq.,  aged  43  years.  Mr.  Chaffey 
has  been  engaged  in  business  at  Indian  Island  for  upwards 
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of  twenty  years,  and  has  always  sustained  the  character 
of  an  honest  and  uprig-ht  man.  To  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him,  it  were  needless  to  speak  aught  in  his 
praise.  Suffice  it  to  say,  his  relatives  have  indeed  lost  a 
brother,  his  acquaintance  a  friend  and  society  a  valuable 
member.  His  relatives  and  friends  have  cause  to  mourn, 
for  his  place  can  never  be  filled,  and  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood he  is  taken  to  that  "  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns." 

31.  Harbell. — 1861.  Deidarnia,  widow  of  the  late  Cornelius 
Harbell,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age,  one  of  the  Loyalists 
who  came  to  this  Province  in  1783. 


The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  February  num- 
ber to  correct  a  typographical  error  in  respect  to  the 
age  of  the  deceased  : 

2.  McMillan. — 1847.  In  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  John 
McMillan.  He  died  without  a  struggle,  peacefully  falling 
asleep  in  Jesus.  "Thou  shall  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full 
age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season." 


LE  COURRIER  BE  LIVRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Brunswick  Magazine 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Renault, 
after  having  been  told  by  the  council  of  the  Literary 
and  Historical  Society  at  a  meeting  at  which  he  was 
present  by  request,  that  the  "Courrier  de  Livre"  had 
never  been  made  the  organ  of  the  society,  and  that  he 
had  no  authority  to  call  it  such,  should  persist  in  his 
assertion.  The  printer  or  contractor  who  prints  is  not 
the  organ  of  the  proprietor  whose  book  he  may  print, 
no  matter  in  what  form  it  may  be  done,  unless  he 
receives  special  authority  for  the  same  ;  and  it  matters 
little  whether  his  mistakes  are  corrected  by  one  acting 
as  secretary  or  any  other  member  of  the  society  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting.  However,  his  contract  is  ended 
and  it  will  be  advisable  if  the  obnoxious  paragraph  is 
forthwith  removed  from  his  brochure.  Apologizing  for 
taking  up  your  space,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

F.  C.  Wurtele, 
Librarian  Lit.  and  His.  Soc.  and 
member  of  the  Council, 


Quebec,  7th  February,  1899. 


. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Questions. 

53.  Can  you  tell  the  name  of  the  troop  ship  that 
arrived  in  St.  John  harbor  on  the  20th  January,  1862, 
and  the  name  of  the  regiment  that  was  on  board  of  the 
same  steamship?  A.   G. 

54.  What  was  the  date  of  the  collision  on  the  St. 
John  river  between  the  "Anna  Augusta"  and  "Tourist?" 
Nine  or  ten  passengers  were  scalded  severely  and  two 
died.  C.   W. 

55.  On  the  3rd  January,  1S21,  tenders  were 
called  for  erecting-  a  beacon  on  the  bar,  where  the  old 
one  stood.      When  was  the  old  one  erected?     Philo. 

56.  What  year  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  ex-pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  in  St.  John?  C.  W. 

57.  Can  anyone  tell  if  the  cave  at  Lily  Lake,  dis- 
covered in  1843  by  Cornelius  Harbell,  is  on  the  Park 
grounds?  R.  J.    K. 

58.  Where  was  "Frog-  Pond"  House,  the  rival 
of  "Poverty  Hall"  in  old  times,  situated,  and  can  any- 
one tell  how  the  name  "Poverty  Hall"  originated?    R. 

59.  What  was  the  date  of  the  blowing-  up  of  the 
steamship  "  Experiment"  at  the  South  wharf,  and  can 
anyone  give  particulars  ?  L.    M.    D. 

Answers. 

52.  As  to  "Gaspereau,"  I  have  always  supposed 
it  to  be  the  Acadian  form  of  the  French  Gasparot,  ap- 
plied to  a  similar  fish  in  France.  Littre  and  other 
French  lexicographers  give  Gasparot  as  a  kind  of  her- 
ring salted  for  use  in  winter,  but  inferior  to  the  true 
herring.  Denys,  in  1672,  uses  Gasparot,  and  Bellin, 
in  1755,  Gasparo,  while  Franquet,  in  1754,  has  Gas- 
pereau. W.  F.  G. 
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AN  OLD  ST.  JOHN  BOY. 

When  a  small  boy  (over  seventy  years  ago)  I  at- 
tended 'the  National  School,  which  was  taught  by  a  very 
small,  dark-featured  man,  named  Anthony  R.  Truro, 
whose  height  could  not  have  been  much  over  five  feet, 
and  who  must  have  been  partial  to  large  sized  ladies, 
for,  according-  to  my  recollection,  his  wile  stood  head 
and  shoulders  over  him,  and  when  walking  together  it 
was  somewhat  amusing  to  see  the  little  gentleman, 
with  his  tall  beaver  hat  and  as  straight  as  a  rush, 
strutting  by  her  side,  imagining,  in  his  own  estimation, 
he  was  her  equal  in  every  respect. 

Our  little  schoolmaster  had  his  school  arranged  in 
classes  and  partly  superintended  by  the  largest  sized 
boys,  who  had  to  report  to  their  chief  when  it  was 
necessary  to  command  obedience  or  when  corporeal 
punishment  was  needed.  The  National  School  was 
then  in  a  brick  building  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
King  Square,*  and  adjacent  to  it,  or  on  the  corner  of 
Charlotte  street,  stood  a  dilapidated  building  formerly 
used,  I  think,  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  across  Char- 
lotte street,  nearly  opposite,  stood  a  neat  white  painted 

•This  building  was  opened  in  1819.— Editor. 
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stable  belong  to  Mr.  Ezekiel  Barlow,  which  received 
particular  attention  from  his  neatly  dressed  Mulatto 
servant. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  school  house  was  a  low, 
black  looking  cottage  which  stood,  from  the  sidewalk 
to  the  eve  of  the  roof,  about  eight  feet,  and  which  was 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Gabel*  who  had  a  bakery 
in  the  rear  and  who  sold  bread  and  gingerbread  in  large 
square  cakes  for  a  penny  a  cake,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  other  cakes,  and  when  the  boys  could  command  a 
few  coppers  or  pennies  they  were  good  customers  to 
the  old  woman. 

At  that  time  there  were  very  few  buildings  in  that 
locality,  the  principal  one  being  Hopley's,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Sydney  and  Union  streets,  called  the  Golden 
Ball  corner,  with  a  bright  ball  hanging  out  from  the 
house.  In  front  o(  that  house  on  Sydney  street  were 
posts  with  a  rail  on  top,  in  which  hooks  were  placed 
for  the  benefit  of  horsemen,  who  could  jump  from  their 
carriages  or  dismount,  fasten  their  horses  and  enter  the 
shop  or  saloon  kept  by  Mr.  Hopley.  Adjoining  that 
building,  on  Union  street,  stood  the  Theatre,  which  was 
occasionally  occupied  (as  we  thought)  by  fairly  good 
actors  as  well  as  a  menagerie,  t  As  the  rear  of  the 
theatre  was  not  very  tightly  constructed,  the  boys,  who 
could  not  always  get  money  to  purchase  tickets  to 
enter  by  the  front,  would  frequently  enter  by  the  rear 
and  climb  up,  unobserved,  and  take  their  seats  gratis. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  boys  in  the  present  day,  if 
such  an  opportunity  offered,  who  would  be  guilty  of  the 
same  bad  habit. 

Union  street  at  that  time  was  also  noted  for  its 
principal   watering  place,   especially  for  horses,    which 

'David  Gabel,  one  of  the  Dutch  from  New  York,  was  a  pioneer  baker  of 
St.  John,  lie  died  in  rSi6  at  trv_>  a^e  or  £  ;.  The  Mrs.  Gabel  mentioned  in  the 
sketch  may  have  been  his  son's  wife. — Editor. 

tjohiv  Hopley  came  from  Ireland  about  1815,  and  built  the  Golden  Bal1 
tavern.     The  dare  of  the  budding  of  the  horse  theatre  was  about  1622.— Eoitok. 
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was  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Jones'  brewery,  and 
which  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Broad.  The 
cartmen  usually  drove  their  horses  there  morning-  and 
evening,  for  water,  and  although  there  were  wells 
through  the  city  which  were  used  for  the  supply  of 
water  for  families,  there  was  no  water  equal  to  the 
water  at  Broad's. 

Off  Union  street,  or  a  continuation  of  Sydney, 
was  Waterloo,  which,  before  my  time,  was  the  chief 
outlet  from  the  city,  but  having  been  found  too  steep 
for  heavy  loads,  the  change  was  made  by  opening  up 
Brussels  street ;  and  although  it  then  had  become  the 
principal  thoroughfare  going  to  and  coming  from  the 
country,  we  boys  used  it  for  our  race  course,  and  one 
of  our  number,  named  Charley  Leavitt,  could,  we 
thought,  keep  pace  with  a  smart  horse  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. 

Our  coast  place  was  on  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the 
old  burial  ground,  called  then  the  Poor  House  hill,  on 
account  of  the  almshouse  being  at  that  time  situated  at 
its  head.  On  that  hill  the  boys  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  teams  and  often  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives,  but  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  the  barking 
of  their  shins  they  would,  boy  like,  be  up  and  at  it 
again. 

On  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Wentworth  street  the  old 
block  house  stood,  near  which,  1  have  been  told,  two 
deserters  were  hung  for  shooting  the  man  who  tried 
to  capture  them.*  Beyond  that  to  the  Back  Shore  or 
Courtenay  Bay  and  down  to  the  barracks,  there  were 
very  few  inhabitants,  the  land  being  chiefly  in  use  for 
pasturing  cows,  horses  and  goats. 

I  can   remember,  though  indistinctly,   the  roasting 

'These  were  Baldwin  and  Lannon,  of  the  101st  Regiment,  hanged  in  1808 
for  the  shooting  of  Clayton  Tilton,  at  Musquash.  Their  graves  were  discov- 
ered on  King  street  between  Pitt  and  Crown  streets,  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  For  an  account  oi  the  case  see  "Old  Time  Tragedies,"  published 
in  St.  John  in  1895. — Editor. 
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of  the  ox  on  King  square  in  celebrating-  the  coronation 
of  King  George  IV,  and  no  doubt  I  ate  a  piece  of  the 
animal. 

King  square  in  those  days  was  used  for  various 
purposes  such  as  pillorying,  etc.,  but  dumping  offal,  not 
always  agreeable  to  the  nostrils,  was  about  its  worst 
use.  Unlike  the  present  square  it  was  a  very  rough 
rocky  place,  especially  the  southeast  part,  but  notwith- 
standing that  the  militia  companies  assembled  there  for 
drill,  and  after  being  properly  organized  marched  to  the 
flats  and  were  then  put  through  their  different  move- 
ments. 

At  the  head  of  King  street  (north  side)  stood  the 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Millidge,  a  merchant  of  St.  John,  and 
from  thence  to  Germain  street  were  private  dwellings,. 
one  of  which  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Billop.  Below 
Germain  street  to  Barlow's  corner  there  were  more  or 
less  shops  and  dwellings,  including  the  hat  and  fur 
store  of  Mr.  Sears.  On  the  south  side  of  King  street, 
at  its  head,  stood  the  building  afterwards  used  for  the 
Saint  John  Hotel,  and  below  it  there  was  a  large  tan- 
nery, the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  Melick's  heirs  ;  then 
came  Mr.  Blakslee's  tallow  chandlery  establishment,* 
and  a  few  doors  below  that,  on  the  corner  of  King  and 
Germain,  stood  the  dwelling  of  Major  Ward,  one  of  the 
leading  Loyalists.  On  the  west  side  of  Germain  and 
King  was  a  shop  and  dwelling  owned  by  Mr.  Kent  and 
.occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Foster  (father  of  the 
late  Colonel  Foster),  and  on  the  corner  of  Cross  street, 
now  Canterbury,  stood  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Hendricks, 
a  hardware  merchant  ot  St.  John.  On  the  opposite 
corner  of  Cross  street  was  the  dwelling  formerly  in 
•possession  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  on  the  lower  corner 
,of  King  street  was  the  well  known  Coffee  House. 

*William  Meliek  was  the  first  to  have  a  tannery  in  St.  John,  dating-  back 
to  as  early  as  1790.  Asa  Blakslee  made  soap  and  candles  as  early  as  17S5. 
—Editor. 
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In  those  days  our  markets  were  chiefly  at  the  foot 
of  King  street,  and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Market 
slip  was  a  shed  used  for  the  Country  market.  I  have 
seen  in  that  Country  market  all  kinds  o(  produce  from 
the  St.  John  River,  Nerepis,  etc.,  equal  if  not  better 
than  we  see  at  the  present  time,  especially  early  blue 
potatoes,  as  white  as  flour  and  of  a  very  fine  flavor. 
Nova  Scotians,  across  the  Bay,  also  came  into  the 
Market  slip  with  their  schooners  well  loaded  with 
country  produce,  more  especially  potatoes,  which  they 
were  frequently  compelled  to  sell  a  at  York  shilling 
(i2)4  cents)  per  bushel,  and  althoug  hit  was  a  very  low 
figure  it  would  pay  them  nearly  as  well  as  40  to  50 
cents  would  do  at  the  present  time,  because  they  could 
then  be  raised  in  great  abundance  with  very  little  trouble. 

Ou'r  farmers  from  Kings  County,  namely  Norton, 
Hampton  and  Sussex,  occupied,  with  their  sleds,  the 
lower  part  of  King  street  on  the  north  side,  opposite 
the  inn  then  kept  by  Cpndell,  a  short  distance  above 
Barlow's  corner.  They,  too,  always  brought  down  a 
great  variety  of  choice  articles.  Once  in  a  while  the 
boys,  for  their  amusement,  would  take  French  liberty 
with  a  countryman's  sled  and  coast  from  the  head  of 
King  street  to  the  Market  slip,  the  only  obstacle  in 
their  way  being  the  building-  containing  the  Butchers' 
Market,  with  the  Court  House  above  and  Hell's 
Kitchen,  so  called,  underneath. 

Tim  Collins,  a  poor  unfortunate  Irishman,  who 
lost  one  of  his  legs  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  the 
Almshouse  until  he  was  able  to  move  around,  and  then, 
being  supplied  by  Mr.  Betts,  the  keeper  of  ihe  Alms- 
house, with  a  barrel  of  apples  and  probably  a  wooden 
leg,  too,  took  his  stand  on  the  top  of  the  shed  of  the 
Country  market,  where  for  some  time  he  supplied  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  men  too,  with  apples,  cakes,  fruit 
and   boiled    eggs,    until    he    was    able    to    rent    Hell's 
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Kitchen,  where,  I  think,  he  continued  in  the  same  kind 
of  business,  with  probably  an  addition  of  spirituous 
liquors,  until  he  accumulated  quite  a  large  amount  of 
money.  Afterwards,  through  some  unfortunate  trans- 
action, he  lost  it  all  and  then  went  to  Boston  where,  I 
believe,  a  few  years  later  he  died.* 

In  those  days  the  principal  places  of  amusement 
besides  those  in  the  city  were  the  Three  Mile  house  on 
the  Marsh,  Poverty  Hall  and  Frog-  Pond,  The  two 
latter  places  were  more  in  use  for  the  entertainment  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  occasionally  desirous  of 
amusing  themselves  with  a  dance  and  otherwise  having 
a  jolly  good  time.  Now  and  then  roughs  might  inter- 
fere, as  was  the  case  at  Frog  Pond  when  some  men  of 
war,  no  doubt  well  filled  with  rum,  tried  to  take  charge 
of  the  house,  and  in  order  to  get  hem  out  the  proprietor 
was  compelled  to  smash  chairs  and  everything  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  but  at  last  was  overpowered  and 
knocked  senseless.  Luckily  for  the  ladies,  a  few  friends 
very  soon  came  along  who  took  a  fresh  hand  in  the  fray 
and  after  giving  the  fellows  what  they  well  deserved, 
kicked  them  out,  much  to  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of 
the  ladies.  Although  scenes  of  that  kind  might  once 
in  a  while  occur  they  were  mere  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  Frog  Pond  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Merritt,  a  former  chamberlain  of  St.  John, 
who  let  it  as  a  house  of  entertainment,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  travellers  to  and  from  the  Golden  Grove, 
Loch  Lomond,  St.  Martins  and,  I  believe,  for  persons 
occasionally  going  that  way  to  the  French  Village.  Its 
name  originated,  I  believe,  from  a  pond  adjacent  to 
the  house  in  which  the  bull  frogs  in  their  season  did  an 
awful  amount  of  croaking.  The  road  then  was  the 
main  highway  to  those  places. 

Loch  Lomond  at  that  time  was  becoming  a  great 

•Collins  became  a  bankrupt  in  1844. — Editor. 
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place  of  resort  for  the  officers  of  the  British  army  and 
other  gentlemen  fond  of  sport  who  could  afford  the 
time,  because  there  was  no  other  place  near  at  hand 
equal  to  it  for  fishing  and  shooting.  Many  a  fine  red 
trout  weighing  from  a  quarter  to  three  and  four  pounds 
has  been  taken  out  of  it.  Lauchlan  Donaldson,  a  for- 
mer mayor  of  St.  John,*  or  William,  his  brother,  I  am 
not  sure  which,  gave  it  its  name.  Formerly  the  land 
around  the  lake  and  along  the  Mispec  stream  was 
chiefly  in  the  occupation  of  Indians  and  a  Highlandman 
by  the  name  of  Munro.  Being  a  shrewd,  longheaded 
Scot,  he  first  secured  a  tract  ot  the  choicest  land  for 
himself  and  then  drew  the  attention  of  Mr.  William 
Donaldson,  Mr.  Hay,  his  partner  in  mercantile  business, 
Mr.  Jordan  and  several  others  to  the  place,  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  plan  for  settling  that  part  he  took  them 
out,  escorted  them  all  day  long  over  a  few  acres  of 
the  choice  land,  on  which  was  a  beautiful  grove  of  hard 
wood,  such  as  birch,  beech,  maple  and  spruce,  and 
which  together  with  the  beauty  of  the  lake,  well  filled 
with  delicious  red  trout,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  those 
gentlemen  applied  at  once  to  the  government  and 
obtained  their  grants  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
acres  each.  Without  doubt  it  was  then  a  very  attrac- 
tive place,  as  camps  and  log  houses  were  very  soon 
erected,  and  when  the  proprietors  felt  like  taking  a  holi- 
day they  would  resort  to  their  country  seats  well  sup- 
plied, no  doubt,  with  all  the  rich  and  substantial 
delicacies  for  the  inner  man,  and  enjoy  themselves  fish- 
ing and  shooting  wild  pigeons  and  other  game. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  was  compelled  to  visit  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  while  lying  there  in  a  very  feeble  state  wrote  a 
friend  he  would  give  all  he  ever  possessed  to  be  lying 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Loch  Lomond. 

•Lauchlan  Donaldson  was  mayor  from  1829  to  1832,  and  attain  from  1843  tc» 
1847.     He  died  in  1873  at  the  aye  of  87.— Editor. 
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In  those  early  days  there  were  also  other  sporting 
men  in  the  city  who  were  very  fond  of  fast  horses  and 
horse  racing-.  Among  them  were  Roley  Bunting,  Sr., 
George  Gilbert,  Larry  Stivers  and  McMonagle  of 
Sussex,  who  with  the  officers  of  the  army  would  fre- 
quently get  up  a  race.  The  race  ground  was  at  that 
time  on  the  flats,  east  side  of  Courtenay  Bay,  and  the 
leading  man  among  them  was  Roley.  That  man 
possessed  a  wonderful  faculty  for  training  and  prepar- 
ing a  horse  for  the  race.  It  has  been  said  he  lived  and 
slept  most  of  the  time  with  the  animal  until  the  day  of 
racing  and  generally  succeeded  in  winning.  Bets  were 
made,  as  usual  in  horse  racing,  and  large  amounts  ex- 
changed hands,  the  officers  generally  coming  off  second 
best.  Being  the  sons  oi'  rich  men  in  the  old  country, 
whose  fathers  kept  them  fairly  well  supplied  with  means, 
they  could  afford,  no  doubt,  to  lose  much  better  than 
our  St.  John  men.  Mr.  Richard  Sands,  a  retired  mer- 
chant of  St.  John,  took  quite  an  interest  in  raising 
horses,  some  of  which  were  fast,  and  Mr.  Bunting, 
whose  eye  was  as  keen  as  a  razor  when  selecting  a  good 
animal,  would  occasionally  get  a  horse  from  him.  The 
hardest  race  that  I  can  think  of  in  those  days  was  one 
between  Captain  Hill,  an  army  officer,  and  Larry 
Stivers,  a  noted  horseman  in  St.  John.  The  race  was 
from  St.  John  to  Fredericton.  Larry,  I  believe,  had 
the  lead  when  nearing  the  Celestial  City,  but  one  of  his 
horses  dropped  dead  and  the  captain  drove  on  and  won. 

In  closing  my  incidents  of  old  times  I  will  now 
briefly  refer  to  our  courts  of  justice.  Every  county 
in  the  province  had  its  court  house  and  jail,  but  the 
most  prominent  places  in  my  mind  were  Saint  John 
and  Kingston,  then  the  shire  town  of  Kings  county. 
St.  John,  I  remember,  was  frequently  disturbed  by 
petty  thieves,  burglars  and  murderers  who,  no  doubt, 
had  fair  trials  and  were  justly  convicted. 
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The  only  hard  case  that  I  know  of  was  the  execu- 
tion of  young-  Patrick  Burg-en  for  stealing-  from  the 
premises  of  Ginger  Beer  Smith.  The  verdict  was,  no 
doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  day,  but  the 
community  considered  it  a  very  hard  sentence  for  so 
small  a  crime.*  Once  in  a  while  the  cat  of  nine  tails 
had  to  be  used  on  the  backs  of  hard  ones,  which 
was  severe  enoug-h  but  probably  not  more  so 
than  the  criminals  deserved.  But  for  hanging-,  it  is 
said,  Saint  John  could  not  compare  with  Kingston  in 
those  days.  One  mig-ht  often  hear  the  remark  of  a 
citizen,  *'  It  is  well  for  that  fellow  his  trial  did  not  take 
place  in  Kingston,  for  had  it  been  there,  he  would 
surely  have  been  strung-  up."  Although  King-ston  was 
considered  a  severe  place  for  criminals  they  could  be 
humbugg-ed  there  too.  They  had  in  their  jail  the 
notorious  More  Smith,  who  by  his  tricks  of  juggling 
could  otten  bluff  and  blindfold  them,  so  much  so  that  at 
last  he  apparently  became  very  ill  and  feigned  death 
and  put  the  jailer,  the  sheriff  and  all  those  around  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement  that  in  sending  for  the  doctor 
and  otherwise  hustling  around  they  neglected  fastening 
the  door  of  More's  cell,  and  he  being  a  wide  awake 
knave  and  seeing  his  opportunity,  jumped  from  his  cot, 
and  escaped  from  jail. 

Somewhere  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  Negro 
(a  great  vagabond)  who  went  by  the  name  of  Croppy, 
and  who  went  prowling  around  from  place  to  place 
frightening  women  and  children.  In  order  to  keep  a 
noisy  child  quiet,  a  threat  to  bring  in  Croppy  was 
enough.  Croppy  was  about  as  ugly  a  specimen  of 
human  flesh  as  you  ever  saw — flat  nose,  uncommon 
large  red  lips,   woolly  head,   and  to  cap  all,   no  ears. 

•The  Burden  case,  in  1827,  has  been  much  misrepresented  by  tradition. 
While  his  execution  would  seem  an  enormity  in  these  days  it  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  law  at  that  time.  His  offence  was  burglary  ot  a  dwelling  house  by 
night.  A  tull  account  of  the  circumstances  is  given  in  "Old  Time  Tragedies."— 
Editor. 
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It  was  said  the  way  he  lost  his  ears  was  by  stealthily 
creeping-  into  a  lone  woman's  house  in  the  country  and 
secreting  himself  under  her  bed  and  bedstead.  Luckily 
for  her  at  the  time,  a  few  Indians  came  along-  about 
dark  and  asked  permission  to  stay  all  night.  As  might 
be  expected  the  poor  woman  became  uneasy  and  no 
doubt  frightened,  which  the  Indians  noticed  and  to 
pacify  her  said,  "We  do  no  harm,  we  tired  and  want 
to  rest  a  little  while."  Shortly  after  the  woman  retired 
to  her  room  and  hearing  heavy  breathing,  rushed  back 
and  accused  them  of  deceiving  her  as  there  was  one  of 
their  party  in  her  room  at  that  moment.  Their  reply 
was,  "  It's  not  so,  we  all  here  you  see,"  and  then  im- 
mediately accompanied  her  to  ascertain  the  trouble. 
Looking  under  her  bedstead  they  saw  the  black 
scoundrel,  and  pulling  him  out  cut  off  both  his  ears  with 
his  own  knife,  and  after  inflicting  other  punishment 
kicked  him  out.  Croppy  was  afterwards  hung  in 
Kingston,  I  believe,  for  some  heinous  offence  committed 
in  Kings  county.  W.  M.  Jordan. 
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Second  Paper. 

In  1866  a  force  of  about  1,000  of  all  ranks,  New 
Brunswick  Militia,  was  called  out  on  active  service  to 
assist  in  defending  the  province  from  threatened  attack 
of  Fenians.  In  addition  to  the  militia,  H.  M.  2nd 
Battalion  17th  Regiment  proceeded  to  St.  Andrews  on 
February  20,  1866,  under  Major  General  Sir  Hastings 
Doyle  and  Colonel  McKinstry  commanding  17th  Regi- 
ment.    The  New  Brunswick  force  was  as  follows  : 

New  Brunswick  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Ll  Col.  Foster, 
Four  Batteries.  Captains  Pick  and  M.  H.  Peters  of  St.  John, 
(Col.  Cole,  15th  Regiment,  commanded  at  St.  John);  Captain  H. 
Osburn,  St.  Andrews;  Captain  W.  T.  Rose,  St.  Stephen. 
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Captain  Pick's  Battery  was  stationed  at  Patridge 
Island,  with  a  detachment  at  Reed's  Point.  Captain 
Peters'  Battery  was  stationed  at  the  Martello  tower, 
Negrotown  Point  Battery  (now  Fort  Dufterin),  and  at 
Sand  Cove  St.  John. 

St.  John  Volunteer  Battalion,  Lt.  Colonel  Otty. 

On  the  10th  May,  1866,  this  battalion  proceeded 
to  St.  Andrews  to  relieve  the  17th  Regiment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lt.  Colonel  Otty,  commanding-;  Captain  D.  Wilson,  Acting- 
Major;  Captains,  T.  Sullivan,  H.  Cummins,  W.  Seovil,  John  S. 
Hall,  Charles  Campbell,  James  R.  Macshane,  John  B.  Wilmot ; 
Adjutant,  Captain  J.  V.  Thin-gar;  Surgeon,  S.  Z.  Earle;  Quarter- 
master, Captain  F.  P.  Robinson;  Paymaster,  Captain  II.  Millett. 

This  battalion  was  relieved  at  St.  Andrews  by  a 
detachment  H.  M.'s  15th  Regiment,  Colonel  Grierson 
and  Captain  Hallowes,  1st  June,  and  returned  to  St. 
John  on  that  day,  continuing  on  active  service  until  the 
30th  June,  1866. 

York  Cocnty  Battalion,  one  Company,  Major  E.  Simonds. 

This  Company  proceeded  to  St.  Andrews  April  4, 
1866.  Colonel  Anderson  commanded  the  force  called 
in  out  the  west  of  the  province,  Major  C.  Willis  that  at 
St.  Andrews  until  the  arrival  of  Major  General  Sir  Hast- 
ings Doyle,  April  20,  1866,  and  Lieut. -Colonel  J. 
Inches  commanded  the  force  at  St.  Stephen. 

Charlotte  County  Militia — ist  Battalion,  St.  An- 
drews. Two  Companies,  Major  B.  R.  Stephenson,  Captain 
E.    S.    Polley.  April  4,  1866. 

2ND  Battalion,  St.  George;  Lt.  Colonel  D.  Wetmore. 
Two  Companies,  Captains  J.  Boguie  and  J.  Bolton.   April  20,  1866. 

3RD  Battalion,  Western  Islands;  Lt.  Colonel  Brown. 
Three  Companies,  Captains  L.  Byron,  A.  Lloyd  and  J.  Grew. 
April  4,  1866. 

4TH  Battalion,  St.  Stephen;  Lt.  Colonel  J.  Inches. 
Three  Companies,  Captains  T.  J.  Smith,  W.  A.  Murchie  and 
J.   W.  McAdam.     April  11,  1866. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  two  Battalions  of  Home 
Guards  were  formed  in  Carleton  County,  under  Com- 
mand of  Lieut. -Colonels  Baird  and  Tupper,  respec- 
tively. 
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Upon  the  relief  of  the  force  from  active   service, 

20th    June,    His   Excellency,    Sir  A.   Gordon    stated  in 

General  Orders  that  he  "desired  in  a  general   manner 

to  acknowledge  the   services  rendered  by  the   Batteries 

and  Detachments  of  the  New  Brunswick   Regiment  of 

Artillery."     He  added  :— 

"The  officers  and  men  of  this  branch  of  the  militia  force 
have  shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  acquiring-  a  knowledge  of 
their  more  difficult  duties,  which  has  called  forth  the  marked 
commendation  of  the  Major  General  commanding  in  the  lower 
provinces,  and  His  Excellency  has  received  the  most  satisfactory 
reports  as  to  their  general  conduct  and  efficiency.  To  the  forces 
generally  employed  on  the  frontier,  His  Excellency  desires  to  ex- 
press the  gratification  he  has  experienced  in  finding  the  officers 
and  men  composing  the  force  engaged  in  protecting  those  points 
of  the  frontier  most  threatened  by  attack  deserving  his  entire 
confidence.  His  Excellency  is  fully  aware  that  upon  them  de- 
volved duties  of  a  peculiarly  difficult  nature,  the  discharge  of 
which  was  occasionally  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  hard- 
ship than  His  Excellency  had  anticipated  or  desired,  but  which 
have  been  accomplished  to  His  Excellency's  entire  satisfaction. 
Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  the  Militia  Volunteers  of  this  Province, 
as  it  was  of  those  in  Canada,  to  meet  in  conflict  the  armed  invad- 
ers of  our  soil,  His  Excellency  is  certain  that  their  conduct  would 
have  been  such  as  to  merit  yet  warmer  commendation,  and  they 
may  take  a  pride  in  reflecting  that  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
local  force  was  amongst  the  causes  which  frustrated  the  projected 
invasion  of  this  Province." 

In  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies of  the  2nd  July,  1S66,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
expressed  "his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of 
this  force  and  his  strong  sense  of  their  cheerful  endur- 
ance under  somewhat  trying-  circumstances.  The 
utmost  readiness  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  the 
province  from  attack  was  on  all  occasions  evinced,  and 
had  he  deemed  it  requisite,  he  should  have  had  no 
difficulty  (however  great  the  inconvenience  such  a  step 
would  have  caused)  in  calling  out  a  much  larger  force 
under  the  pressure  of  any  temporary  emergency." 

The  Secretary  of  State  (the  i^arl  of  Carnarvon)  in 
July,  1866,  acknowledged  receipt  of  this  dispatch  and 
"expressed  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
perused  it,"  and  added  that  he  would  "  not  fail  to  bring 
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under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  a 
statement  so  creditable  in  all  respects  to  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
energy  to  this  service." 

So  eager  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  prov- 
ince were  individuals,  the  following  incident  may  be 
mentioned:  On  the  10th  April,  1806,  a  telegram  from 
St.  Andrews  showed  the  necessity  of  immediate  rein- 
forcements. Captain  Simonds'  Company,  with  but  a 
few  hours  notice,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  front. 
When  parading  the  company  at  8  p.  m.  one  man  was 
required  to  complete,  a  young  divinity  student,  now 
Revd.  E.  Hanington,  rector  of  New  Edinburgh,  at 
once  stepped  forward,  and  offered  his  services,  with  the 
understanding  that  "  a  sufficient  amount  of  ball  am- 
munition might  be  supplied;"  he  lost  no  time  in  should- 
ering his  rifle  and  proceeding  with  the  Company — a 
useful  member  of.  the  military  force,  a  working  priest 
of  the  Church  Militant. 

On  the  28th  September,  1S66,  His  Excellency  Sir 
A.  Gordon,  who  had  done  much  to  improve  the  militia 
force  of  New  Brunswick,  and  who  valued  their  services 
more  than  words  could  express,  made  his  last  inspec- 
tion in  the  province,  viz.,  of  the  Battalion  of  Home 
Guards  under  that  worthy  officer  and  gentleman,  Lt. 
Colonel  Tupper,  on  that  most  picturesque  spot, — the 
table  land  above  Florenceville — with  the  unequalled 
view,  of  hill  and  dale,  meadow  and  forest,  with  the 
grand  River  St.  John  at  his  feet,  in  all  its  grandeur. 
Here  the  Lieutenant  Governor  made  his  farewell  speech 
to  the  force,  in  the  most  eloquent  terms. 

On  the  1st  October,  1866,  His  Excellency  Sir  A. 
Gordon  left  New  Brunswick,  sailing  from  St.  John,  and 
on  the  same  day,  at  Fredericton,  General  Sir  Hastings 
. Doyle  was  swor.n  in  as  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Before    leaving   the   province    Sir   A.    Gordon   left 
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instructions  for  the  following   officers  to  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  recognition  of  their  services: 

Lieut.  Colonels  J.  V.  Thurgar,  R.  W.  Crookshank, 
Anderson  and  Maunsell. 

Sir  Hastings  Doyle  hesitated  to  carry  out  these 
instructions.  The  three  first  named  officers,  however, 
were  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Sir  Hastings  Doyle  had  not  long  arrived  before  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  forming  a  Provincial  Rifle  Associ- 
ation. He  therefore  called  a  meeting  of  officers  and 
others  interested  at  the  Institute,  St.  John,  on  the  3rd 
December,  1866.  The  meeting  was  enthusiastic  and 
successful. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Major,  now  Lieut  Colonel, 
W.  M.  jarvis  for  framing  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Association,  and  to  Lieut.  Colonels  J.  V.  Thurgar, 
Beer,  Major  Parley,  Captain  T.  B.  Robinson,  and 
many  others,  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  formation  of 
the  Association,  which  has,  with  its  County  Associa- 
tions, since  grown  annually  in  importance. 

Lieut.  Colonel  J.  V.  Thurgar  was  elected  the  first 
President  of  the  Association  ;  hence  in  great  measure 
its  success. 

Major  J.  H.  Parks,  late  New  Brunswick  Engineers, 
is  now  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  he  has  had 
the  advantage  of  the  services  of  two  able  secretaries, 
both  of  whom  have  done  much  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  the  Association,  viz.:  Majors  O.  R.  Arnold  and  J. 
T.  Hartt.  The  former  of  these  officers  is  nephew  of  the 
late  Sir  Fenwick  Williams,  K.  C.  B.  of  Kars;  the  latter 
is  brother  of  Major  F.  H.  Hartt,  62nd  Battalion — good 
" Soldiers  of  the  Queen." 

It  was  in  this  year,  1866,  that,  besides  the  usual 
yearly  inspection  of  volunteer  corps,  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral and  Captain  H.  Leigh,  H.  M.  22nd  Regiment,  com- 
posed a  board  to  examine  officers  of  different  battalions, 
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as  to  the  proficiency  they  had  attained  in  drill  and 
duties,  by  testing  them  "by  the  acceptance  of  verbal 
and  written  answers  to  questions.''  Among-  those 
commanding  officers  who  gave  valuable  proof  of  zeal 
and  ability  in  the  instruction  of  their  officers  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  viz.: 

Lieut.  Colonel  Hon.  J.  Robertson,  ist  St.  John 
City  Light  Infantry,  with  such  officers  as  Captains  J. 
McFarlane,  C.  M.  Skinner,  James  Milligan,  J.  Gordon 
Forbes,  A.  G.  Blakslee. 

Lieut.  Colonel  T.  W.  Peters,  2nd,  City  St.  John, 
with  such  officers  as  the  following  :  Captains,  A. 
Rowan,  F.  E.  Barker,  now  Mr.  Justice  Barker,  and 
M.    Chamberlain. 

Lieut.  Colonel  H.  Peters,  2nd  St.  John  County, 
with  such  officers  as  Major  W.  M.  Jarvis,  Captains, 
W.  L.  T.  Seely,  J.  B.  Hegan;  Lieutenants,  J.  B. 
Wilmot,  C.  H.  Cunard  and  J.  S.  Boies  DeYeber. 

Lieut,  Colonel  J.  Y.  Thurgar,  City  Rifles,  all  of 
whose  officers  appeared  in  full  dress  uniform.  The 
following  were  amongst  the  officers  :  Captains,  R. 
Rynd,  Adjutant,  G.  F.  Smith  and  C.  Watters.  Lieu- 
tenants, G.  B.  Seely,  Henry  L.  Sturdee  and  T.  B. 
Robinson. 

The  examinations  at  the  following  places  were 
among  the  most  successful:  St.  George,  Lt.  Colonel 
D.  Wetmore ;  Bathurst,  Lt.  Colonel  Hon.  J.  Ferguson; 
Woodstock,  Lt.  Colonel  Baird.  The  Board  submitted 
a  most  favorable  report  of  this  last  named  officer's  bat- 
talion, adding  that  "too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  Lt.  Colonel  Baird  and  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand for  their  successful  efforts  to  arrive  at  this  state 
of  advancement." 

A  few  of  the  officers  of  this  battalion  must  be 
named,  for  the  above  efforts  resulted  in  the  successful 
formation    01   the    Home   Guards,    already    referred    to, 
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and,  subsequently,  to  the  organization  of  the  67th 
Battalion,  Carleton  Light  Infantry — now  one  of  the 
most  efficient  rural  corps  in  Canada. 

Major,  now  Lt.  Colonel,  C.  W.  Raymond,  with 
the  much  respected  then  Major  C.  R.  Upton,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  67th  Battalion.  Captains  G.  Strick- 
land, J.  T.  Hoyt,  J.  Kilburn,  R.  B.  Ketchum,  Adjt., 
G.  S.  Baird,  H.  Emery,  G.  E.  Boyer,  C.  Burpee. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  military  spirit  prevailing 
at  that  time  may  be  mentioned  the  following-: 

The  Board  had  arranged  to  examine  the  officers  of 
the  1st  Kent,  at  Richibucto,  on  the  16th  August,  1866. 
The  members  of  the  Board  arrived  at  Mrs.  Wheaton's 
Hotel  during  the  night,  and  were  awakened  at  an  early 
hour,  by  the  well  known  bugle  sound  of  "  The  As- 
sembly," blown  frequently  and  at  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Afterwards  they  observed  crowds  of  people 
arriving  on  foot,  in  waggons,  and  on  horseback ;  evi- 
dently it  was  "a  red  letter  day,"  an  election,  or  a 
circus,  or  other  important  event  about  to  take  place. 
The  Board  must  postpone  their  little  examination  of 
officers!  Their  astonishment  was  great  on  learning 
from  Lt.  Colonel  DesBrisay  that  these  crowds  of  people 
were  assembling  to  see  the  military  display.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  written  answers  to  questions 
wereomitted  on  that  occasion,  a  "field  day"  was  planned 
and  carried  out,  with  about  fifteen  officers,  partly  in 
uniform  and  partly  in  plain  clothes,  and  it  ended  with  a 
"charge"  on  an  imaginary  enemy.  In  truth,  however, 
Lt.  Colonel  DesBrisay  set  an  excellent  example,  for  he 
had  attended  the  previous  camp  of  instruction  as  a 
private  in  order  that  he  might  learn  the  duties  of  a 
soldier  from  the  start. 

In  speaking  of  the  excellent  military  spirit  of  the 
time,  1866,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  volunteers 
of  Charlotte  County.      In  November  of  that  year  the 
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Adjutant  General  inspected  the  eight  companies  ot  that 
.county,  at  St.  Stephen,  Captains  Smith  and  Murchie; 
St.  Andrews,  Major  Stephenson;  St.  George,  Captains 
Bogue,  Bolton;  Campobello,  Captain  Byron;  Deer 
Island,  Captains  Lloyd  and  Grew.  The  men  of  the 
Western  Islands  were  of  splendid  physique,  skilled  in 
many  important  industries,  in  fishing,  boat  building, 
carpentering  and  farming.  After  the  inspection  on  the 
24th  November,  at  Deer  Island,  it  was  a  most  interest- 
ing spectacle,  the  fleet  of  boats  sailing  from  the  cove, 
containing  the  men  of  the  company. 

It  was  on  that  day  when  an  evening  inspection  had 
been  arranged  for  St.  George,  that  there  was  a  severe 
gale,  and  the  question  arose  could  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral keep  his  appointment  for  the  evening  inspection. 
It  was  considered  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  if  not 
impossible,  to  venture  to  cross  from  the  island  to  the 
mainland  in  an  open  boat;  one  man,  however,  was 
found  to  be  willing  to  risk  his  life  on  the  occasion. 
Captain  Grew  with  him  as  pilot,  steersman  and  guide, 
the  passage  was  made  ;  and  after  a  walk  of  several 
miles,  carrying  his  portmanteau,  the  Adjutant  General 
kept  his  appointment  to  the  minute  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  Lieut.  Colonel  D.  Wetmore  and  his  officers. 

During  this  year,  1866,  and  1867,  the  Adjutant 
General  had  the  able  assistance  of  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  C. 
Otty  as  D.  A.  G. ;  Lieut.  Colonel  D.  R.  J  ago  as  A.  A.G. 
Artillery,  and  Major  Cuthbert  Willis  as  Inspecting 
Field  Officer. 

The  time  that  followed  until  confederation  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  passing  of  the  Militia  Law  in  1S68 
was  comparatively  uneventful.  The  Provincial  Rifle 
Association  had  its  matches  at  Sussex  in  1867,  at  which 
$1,807  ware  competed  for,  besides  other  prizes;  $693 
at  County  matches.  The  different  volunteer  corps 
were  kept  efficient,  displaying  much  enthusiasm. 
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In  August,  1867,  H.  E.  Sir  Hastings  Doyle,  left 
the  province,  Col.  Harding  22nd  Regiment  acting  as 
Administrator  of  the  Government. 

In  his  report  on  the  Militia  of  New  Brunswick  for 
1867  to  Viscount  Monck,  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  the  Adjutant  General  (Lieut.  Colonel  Maunsell) 
expressed  the  hope  that  "not  only  will  the  results  of 
previous  legislation  be  embodied  in  the  new  Militia 
Law,  but  those  results  of  more  recent  progress  in 
military  organization,  as  far  as  may  be  applicable  to 
the  militia  of  the  Dominion." 

The  above  was  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  framing  of 
the  new  Militia  Law.  On  the  31st  March,  1868,  the 
day  on  which  the  proposed  act  was  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, Lieut.  Colonel  Maunsell  had  an  interview  with. 
the  Minister  of  Militia*,  Sir  G.  Cartier,  and  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  New  Brunswick  Militia  Law  were 
pointed  out.  These  were  referred  to  by  Sir  George 
Cartier    in  his  speech  in  parliament  on  the  same  day. 

At  this  juncture  Colonel  Sir  Patrick  McDougall, 
both  statesman  and  soldier,  held  the  command  of  the 
Canadian  Militia,  with  that  much  respected  and  able 
officer,  Colonel  Powell  as  his  Adjutant  General. 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  force  of  Canada 
possesses  all  the  component  parts,  so  important  in  an 
efficient  army,  so  well  referred  to  in  Sir  Patrick's 
"modern  warfare" — Advance  Guard,  Support,  Reserve. 

(a)  Advance  Guard — Active  Militia,  Cavalry,  Ar- 
tillery and  Infantry. 

(b)  Support — All  men  of  required  age  who  have 
served  in  the  active  Militia,  though  not  now  included 
therein. 

(c)  Reserve — The  rest  of  the  Militia. 

What  says  the  Saturday  Review  of  10th  June, 
1 87 1,  of  this  force? 

"While  we  in  England  have  been  employed  in  noisily  dis- 
cussing the  best  offensive  organization,  the  Canadians  appear  to 
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have  quietly,  and  with  a  minimun  of  cost  to  the  Country,  and  of 
hardship  to  individuals,  solved  the  question.  Indeed  we  should 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  Switzerland,  Canada  is 
far  in  advance  as  reg-ards  defensive  organization  o{  every  country 
the  world." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  submit  here  the  name,  and 
date  of  appointment,  of  each  Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence  since  Confederation  : 

Cartier,  July  1,  1867;  McDonald,  July  1,  1873; 
Ross,  Nov.  7,  1873;  Vail,  Sept.  30,  1874;  Jones,  Jan. 
21,  1878;  Masson,  Oct.  19,  1878;  Campbell,  Jan.  15, 
1880;  Caron,  Nov.  8,  1880;  Bowell,  Jan.  25,  1892; 
Patterson,  Dec.  7,  1892;  Dickey,  April  1,  1895;  Bowell, 
(interim),  Jan.  6,  1896;  Desjardins,  Jan.  16,  1896; 
Tisdale,  May  1,  1896;  Borden,  July  13,  1896. 

Also  the  name,  and  date  of  appointment,  of  each 
officer  commanding  the  Canadian  Militia,  since  Con- 
federation : 

Colonel  P.  L.  McDougall,  Oct.  1,  1868;  Colonel, P. 
Robertson-Ross,  May  5,1869;  Lt.  General  Sir  S.  Smyth, 
Sept.  11,  1874;  Lt.  General  R.  G.  A.  Luard,  March 
26,  1880;  Major  General  Sir  F.  D.  Middleton,  May  23, 
1884;  Major  General  I.  J.  C.  Herbert,  Sept.  27,  1890; 
Major  General  W.  J.  Gascoigne,  Oct.  2,  1895;  Major 
General  E.  T.  H.  Hutton,  Aug,  18,  1898. 

Geo.  J.   Maunsell,  Lieut.  Colonel.. 

OLD  TIMES  IN  VICTORIA   WARD.. 
Third  Paper. 

The  building  which  originally  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  St.  Paul's  church  was  placed  there  in  1842, 
having  been  removed  from  the  corner  of  High  and 
Simonds  streets,  Portland,  where  it  was  designated 
Grace  Church.*  St.  Paul's,  as,  after  the  transfer,  it  was 
called,   was  at  first  a  chapel  of   ease  attached  to   the 
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ecclesiastical  parish  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  conveyance  of 
the  land  comprising-  the  present  holding  was  made  by 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Chipman  to  the  latter  corporation 
in  1845.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  St.  Paul  was  not 
brought  into  being  until  1856,  the  Reverend  Charles 
Lee  being  the  first  rector.  The  Reverend  Canon  Har- 
rison, rector  of  St.  Luke's,  conducted  services  at  St. 
Paul's  once  on  each  Sunday,  or  possibly  on  alternate 
Sundays,  until  1850,  when,  under  some  arrangement, 
the  church  was  placed  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Reverend  William  H.  Shore,*  who,  however,  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  his  cure  in  1852,  being 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Lee. 

The  building,  as  I  first  recollect  it,  was  arranged 
internally  after  a  manner  now  rarely  seen.  There  was 
no  chancel,  and  the  choir  and  organ,  if  there  was  an 
organ,  were  in  a  gallery  opposite  the  pulpit  and  read- 
ing desk.  Behind  these,  on  the  eastern  wall,  were  a 
representation  of  a  descending  dove,  and  tablets  painted 
blue,  on  which  in  gilt  letters  were  exhibited,  I  presume, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Prominent  among  the  singers  in  the  gallery  was 
the  late  Squire  Manks,  a  fine  looking  man  who  wore 
his  hair  in  ringlets,  reminding  me  at  a  time  when  I  had 
just  learned  of  them,  of  the  cavaliers,  and  who  was 
usually  dressed  in  white  nankeen  or  other  stuff  in  sum- 
mer. He  was  a  pronounced  Orangeman  and  took 
part  in  the  noted  celebration  of  the  Twelfth  of  July, 
1849.  In  1854,  however,  he  devoted  himself  to  nursing 
the  sick  and  burying  the  dead  among  the  poor  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  of  York  Point,  the  victims  of  cholera, 
and  was  himself,  while  thus  nobly  employed,  stricken 
to  death  by  that  disease. 

•Mr.  Shore  had  in  his  service  an  Englishman  named  Beech  or  Beach  who 
was  engaged  as  sexton  of  the  church,  and  the  association  of  the  two  names  of 
course  offered  an  opportunity  to  contemporary  punsters  which  they  could  not 
ignore.— I.  A.  J. 
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The  reference  to  the  white  nankeen  reminds  me 
that  the  summers  then  were  warmer  than  now,  or  else 
people  affected  to  consider  them  warmer.  I  know  that 
young-  ladies  in  old  St.  Paul's  or,  as  it  was  then  com- 
monly called,  the  Valley  Church,  quite  generally  in 
summer  wore  muslin  dresses,  under  which  imprisoned 
grasshoppers  often  ineffectually  jumped,  delighting  my 
youthful  mind  more  than  sermons,  and  somewhat  dis- 
concerting the  fair  wearers. 

Mr.  Shore  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  danger- 
ous Puseyite,  the  term  ritualist  not  then  being  in  com- 
mon use,  and  his  innovations  were  fiercely  attacked  by 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  of  his  congre- 
gation. He  was,  however,  extremely  popular  with  his 
own  flock,  and  being  musical,  and,  I  believe,  a  good 
preacher,  and  possessing  very  pleasant  manners  and  a 
prepossing  appearance,  he  generally  managed  to  do 
what  he  pleased.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  bachelor  added  to  his  attractions,  and  I 
am  at  least  certain  that  among  his  devoted  adherents 
were  many  pretty  girls. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  securing  the  removal  of  the 
cushioned  pews,  as  I  think  he  wished,  but  he  had  a 
chancel  built  and  the  choir  and  organ  removed  there, 
and  he  introduced  Gregorian  chanting.  He  also  made 
a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  Christmas  decora- 
tions in  church,  which  before  had  consisted  mainly  of 
festoons  and  heavy  wreaths  of  spruce,  the  wrreathed 
hoop  and,  occasionally,  triangle  being  the  only  permitted 
symbols.  Many  and  varied  symbols,  however,  were 
used  in  St.  Paul's  under  the  new  order,  also  mono- 
grams and  texts  and  verses  with  initial  letters  in  colors 
and  gilt,  while  the  wreathing,  though  still  employed, 
was  used  far  more  artistically  than  in  the  years  gone 
by.  As  the  church  never  abandoned  these  methods 
and   practices,    it    was   for  a   long   time   regarded  with 
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suspicion.  Many  years  after  Mr.  Shore's  incumbency,  a 
gentleman  about  to  enter  Calvin  Church,  then  on  Hazen 
street,  reverently  uncovered  his  head,  and  thereupon 
the  sexton  addressed  him  as  follows:  "Pit  on  your 
hat,  laddie:  its  nae  better  nor  the  hillside:  gin  ye  want 
ony  papistical  naetions  ye'd  better  gang  ayant,"  in- 
dicating the  direction  of  St.  Paul's. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  giving  Mr.  Shore  the  credit 
of  instituting  the  first  out-of-door  festival  for  Sunday 
school  children  in  this  community.  This  was  held  on 
a  bright  summer  day,  after  the  grass  was  cut,  in  front 
of  my  father's  place.  After  the  little  ones  had  been 
duly  fed,  there  were  all  kinds  of  sports,  including 
wheel-barrow  and  sack  races,  for  their  entertainment. 
These  were  mainly  under  the  direction  of  a  very  brave 
and  gallant  gentleman,  who,  not  long  afterwards,  gave 
up  his  life  for  his  Queen  and  country.  I  refer  to  Major 
Welsford,  who,  while  leading  a  storming  party  at  the 
seige  of  Sebastopol,  had  his  head  blown  off,  as  a  last 
and  despicable  piece  of  resistance,  by  a  Russian  officer 
just  before  surrendering. 

Colonel  and  W.  Chipman  Drury,  James  and 
William  T.  Peters  and  John  Howe,  and  their  families, 
formed  an  important  portion  of  the  original  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Paul's,  and,  living  at  a  distance,  were 
obliged  to  drive  to  the  church  for  services,  leaving  their 
horses  and  vehicles  in  a  shed  maintained  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Shore  was  always  nice  to  children  as  well  as 
adults,  and  this  once  induced  me  to  beg  from  him  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  weighed  heavily  upon  my 
mind.  My  own  costume  was  then,  perhaps,  as  bright 
in  color  as  that  of  the  youthful  Joseph,  and  my  fixed 
impression  was  that  all  who  dressed  in  black  had  lost 
some  near  and  dear  one.  Seeing  Mr.  Shore  always  in 
black,  I  -sympathetically  interrogated  him.  He  replied 
that  he  was  in  mourning  for  his  sins,  leaving  me  more 
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•perplexed  than  ever,  and  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  so  miserable  a  sinner  as  myself  to 
shed  my  plumage  and  don  inky, — i.  e.  black  inky — 
garb. 

Among-  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  district  was  the  turning  of  the  first  sod  of  the 
European  and  North  American  Railway  in  1853,  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Province,  Sir  Edmund  Head.*  A 
pavilion,  in  connection  with  the  demonstration,  was 
erected  between  Cullinan's  cottage  and  the  City  Road, 
and  thither  proceeded  what  I  am  assured  was  the  finest 
procession  which  St.  John  has  ever  seen,  which  chiefly 
represented  the  flourishing  trades,  especially  ship  build- 
ing, of  the  community.  On  the  evening  of  this  event- 
ful day  there  was  a  ball  in  a  building  built  for  a  foundry, 
but  I  think  never  used  for  the  purpose,  on  the  site  of 
Park's  Cotton  Factory.  Unfortunately  the  orchestra 
gallery  was  insufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose,  and  a 
gloom  was  cast  over  the  festivities  by  its  collapse,  the 
consequent  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rainsford,  of  Fred- 
ericton,    and   the   serious   injury  of  at   least   one  other 

guest,  f 

. __ : r.  ....■*,'., 

•While  Sir  Edmund  may  be  said,  offiically,  to  have  performed  the  function 
the  first  sod  was  really  raised  by  Lady  Head,  who  deposited  it  in  a  beautifully 
designed  wheelbarrow  made  for  the  occasion.  Then  the  president  of  the  railway 
Company,  the  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  mayor  of  St.  John  and 
Commodore  Shubrick,  of  the  U.  S.  man-of-war  "  Fulton,''  each  placed  a  sod  in 
the  barrow,  which  was  wheeled  away  by  Governor  Mead,  amid  great  cheering. 
The  number  of  men  who  were  in  line  in  the  procession  that  day  was  about  five 
thousand.  The  procession,  including-  emblematic  vehicles,  extended  two  miles, 
and  it  required  an  hour  to  pass  a  given  point.  The  date  ot  this  event  was  Sep- 
tember 14,  1853.— Editor. 

fRegarding  this  occurrence,  Mr.  George  E.  Fenety  has  the  following  in 
"An  Old  Timer's  Reminiscences,"  published  in  one  of  the  city  papers  a  few  years 
ago : 

"The  company  assembled  was  large  and  brilliant,  composed  of  St.  John's 
'best  citizens.  All  went  on  well  till  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when,  with 
a  terrible  crash,  down  came  the  orchestra  gallery,  which  had  been  temporarily 
erected  over  the  entrance  door.  The  military  band  occupied  this  gallery.  Per- 
sons were  moving  about  under  it  all  the  evening,  and  when  it  tell  a  young 
gentleman  belonging  to  Fredericton  was  mortally  hurt;  he  lingered  in  the  ball 
room  several  days,  as  he  could  not  be  moved,  when  and  where  he  died,  A  young 
lady  was  all  but  killed  and  became  a  cripple  for  life;  she  is  still  living.  Several 
Others  were  badly  injured,  but  recovered  in  time After  this  tem- 
porary gallery  had  been  completed.  Mr.  W.  K.  Reynolds,  of  Suspension  Bridge 
fame,  happened  in  the  building,  and  casting  his  eyes  towards  the  gallery,  he  told 
the  head  workman  that  a  semicircle  extending  from  one  side  of  the  building  to 
the  other  could  not  possibly  stand  the  weight  of  many  persons  unless  there  were 
central  supports,  without  which  it  would  break  down.  The  workman  saw  the 
force  of  the  remark,  and  said  he  would  attend  to  it — Out  he  did  not*  Hence  the 
catastrophe."— Editor. 
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It  probable  that  the  construction  of  the  railway 
through  the  valley  extending-  eastward  from  the  old  mill- 
pond  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  householders  in 
the  district,  and  it  is  certain  that  from  this  period  the 
population  and  the  number  of  holdings  became  larger. 
Edwin  Fisher,  Charles  W.  Stockton,  William  H. 
Steeves,  Thomas  McHenry,  William  A.  Robertson^ 
William  H.  Venning,  George  E.  Snider,  Robert  and 
James  Reed  and  Charles  Nevins  built  handsome  resi- 
dences on  the  hill,  in  or  about  the  Crows'  Nest,  between 
the  date  of  the  turning  the  first  sod  of  the  railway  and 
i860,  or  thereabouts.  Richard  Seely  also  built  in  the 
valley,  and  John  Wright,  James  Philps,  James  Fergu- 
son, Messrs.  Hunt  and  Magee  and  some  others  within 
the  same  period.  The  filling  up  of  the  valley  with 
houses,  however,  was  not  rapid,  and  in  1856,  or  there- 
abouts, I  could  make  a  bee  line  from  my  home  to  St. 
Paul's  church,  without  encountering  any  obstacle  more 
serious  than  an  easily  surmounted  fence.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  the  populous 
parts  of  the  city  led  many  to  consider  the  advantages 
of  suburban  residence.  The  general  prosperity  which 
prevailed  in  the  community  during  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  war  also  induced  and  enabled  many  to  make 
-investments  in  real  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
John.  There  was  at  the  time  a  great  deal  of  specula- 
tion in  land,  and  somewhat  especially  in  the  locality 
to  which  this  paper  relates.  As  an  instance  I  may 
mention  the  fact  that  my  father  purchased  for  one 
hundred  pounds  and,  within  a  year  or  so,  sold  for  three 
hundred  pounds  the  tract  of  land  which  formed  the 
holding  of  the  late  James  Reed.  The  late  Chief  Justice 
of  Canada,  Sir  William  Ritchie,  became  the  owner  of 
several  acres,  including  the  present  holdings  of  Mrs. 
John  P.  C.  Burpee,  Mrs,  Charles  A.  Stockton,  J. 
Murray  Kay  and  others,  and,  although  he  never  lived 
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there,  he  built  a  conservatory  upon  the  property  and 
brought  a  portion  of  it  under  cultivation. 

Parks'  Cotton  Factory  was  built  in  i860  on  land 
which,  except  as  before  mentioned,  was  vacant  and 
was  occupied  once,  and  perhaps  twice,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  circus  company.  Other  buildings  of  a  purely  in- 
dustrial character  soon  afterwards  sprung  into  existence 
in  the  district,  notably  Burnham's  wood  factory  on 
Celebration  street,  that  of  Fairbanks  and  Hawes,  and, 
later,  Campbell  and  Fowler's  axe  and  carriage 
spring  factory  on  the  City  road.  In  1861,  however, 
the  site  of  the  latter  and.  a  large  space  extending  to 
Stanley  street  was  used  for  an  open  air  rink,  being  en- 
closed by  a  high  and  substantial  board  fence.  Here  in 
fine  winter  weather  young  people,  and  even  those  not 
absolutely  young  in  years,  disported  themselves  on 
what  was  generally  excellent  ice,  and  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  to  the  music  of  the  band  of  the  15th  Regiment. 
This  rink  was  not  open  to  the  public,  and  to  its  ex- 
clusiveness  was,  perhaps,  due  in  part  the  incorporation 
in  1864  of  the  Victoria  Skating  Rink  Company  and  the 
erection  of  their  building  so  long  a  popular  place  of 
resort. 

In  1861  the  Grenadier  Guards  were  quartered  in 
the  car-shed  connected  with  the  railway,  preparatory  to 
their  march  to  Quebec.  Everyone  was  brim  full  of 
loyalty  at  the  time,  and  those  residing  near  the  tempor- 
ary barracks  were  determined  to  show  some  marked 
attention  to  the  distinguished  warriors.  Accordingly 
Colonel,  then  Captain,  Tucker  and  myself,  under  the 
direction  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement,  made  a  visi- 
tation from  house  to  house  among  the  more  affluent 
residents,  and  succeded  in  raising  a  sufficient  sum  for 
the  purpose.  The  entertainment  was  eminently  success- 
ful, the  guests  being  especially  charmed  with  the 
profusion  of  geese,  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  fully 
appreciating  the  beer  from  Jones'  Brewery. 
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There  are  a  few  holdings  outside  the  comparatively 
populous  portion  of  the  district  which  deserve  more 
extended  notice  than  I  am  prepared  to  offer.  I  refer  to 
the  Gilbert  house  and  mill;  "Doubloon  Cottage"  built 
by  Attorney  General  Peters  and  receiving  its  name 
because  the  land  upon  which  it  was  built  was  purchased 
for  a  doubloon;  lastly  "Newlands,"  long  the  happy 
home  of  the  Drury  family,  which  was  in  ward  No.  4  of 
-the  Town  of  Portland  but  not  in  the  bounds  of  Victoria 
and  hence,  in  strictness,  has  no  claim  to  be  here  con- 
sidered. From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  believe 
that  each  of  these  buildings  was  erected  in  the  very 
early  thirties.  No  one  of  them  is  now  standing  except 
■the  Gilbert  homestead  ;  but  there  are  many  who  remem- 
ber "Newlands"  nestling  in  a  cosy  nook  by  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  and  "Doubloon  Cottage"  with  its  ver- 
anda among  the  trees  on  the  hillside,  looking  peculiarly 
inviting  to  those  on  the  shadeless  plain  below,  when 
•beneath  a  summer  sun.  The  late  Colonel  Drury  once 
pointed  out  to  me  the  traditional  site  of  a  French  ship- 
yard on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  near  Newlands,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  was,  in  old  times, 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  enable  small  vessels  to  be 
■floated  thence  to  sea.  It  is  also  said  that  the  French 
had  a  grist-mill  near  the  mouth  ot  the  creek,  and  the 
late  W.  Chipman  Drury  informed  me  that  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  stones  used  for  grinding  in  this  mill  had 
been  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  Saint  John.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  stone 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  properly  labelled,  and  I 
question  whether  it  is  now  in  existence  as  a  recogniza- 
ble historical  object. 

Gilbert's  Lane,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  formerly 
known  only  as  Lover's  Lane,  a  name  which  ought  to 
be  revived  for  the  sake  of  old  citizens  who  in  youth 
•wandered    there   with    their    chosen    maidens.         It  is 
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greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Gilbert's  Island,  always  an 
interesting  and  formerly  a  picturesque  memento  of  the 
fluvial  condition  which  once  existed  in  the  locality,  has 
been  denuded  of  trees  and  for  many  years  neglected. 

My  knowledge  of  the  settlement  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Victoria  Rink  and  the  Marsh  Bridge  in 
proximity  to  the  City  Road  is  insufficient  to  enable  me 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  but  I  am  assured  that  one 
building,  the  Jordan  cottage,  has  reached  comparative 
antiquity  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  exist- 
ing structures  within  the  area  indicated. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  before  indicated, 
the  district  to  which  this  sketch  relates  was  not  in- 
-cluded  in  a  ward  until  the  incorporation  of  the  Town  of 
Portland  in  1872,  and  did  not  receive  the  name  of 
Victoria  until  the  union  of  the  cities  of  St.  John  and 
Portland.  In  strictness  the  title  ot  this  paper  is  there- 
fore incorrect,  but,  in  view  of  its  suggestiveness,  adverse 
criticisms  to  its  use  will,  perhaps,  not  be  pressed. 

The  district  which  in  recent  years  has  been  honored 
by  this  regal  name,  has  produced  its  full  quota  of  lead- 
ing men  in  this  community.  Richard  Wright,  James 
and  Robert  Reed,  and  Charles  Nevins  gained  more 
than  local  reputation  as  the  owners  and  builders  of 
ships,  and  William  A.  Robertson  was  well  known  in 
connexion  with  shipping.  In  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  have  been  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  the  Hon.  Isaac 
Burpee,  J.  S.  Boies  DeVeber  and  Hon.  Frederick  E. 
Barker,  of  whom  the  first  held  several  important  port- 
folios and  was  governor  of  the  province,  the  second 
was  a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  the  fourth  is  now  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Upper  Chamber  of 
Canada  has  been  represented  in  the  district  by  Senator 
Steeves,  and  that  of  the  province  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
R.  Jones,  while  Silas  Alward  is  a  member  of  the 
Provincial   House,  as  was  the  late   Henry  Gilbert   long 
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ago.  Mr.  Burpee  was  also  the  first  chairman  of  Portland, 
and  Edwin  Fisher,  my  father  and  H.  Lawrance  Sturdee, 
now  sheriff  of  St.  John,  have  each  been  chairman  or 
mayor  of  the  town  or  city  of  Portland  if  not  warden  of 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  late  Thomas  M.  Reed  and 
Mr.  DeVeber  have  also  been  mayors  of  St.  John,  while 
the  late  W.  R.  M.  Burtis  and  Henry  W.  Frith  each 
filled  important  offices,  the  one  that  ot  common  clerk  of 
St.  John,  the  other,  for  many  years,  those  of  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  county  secretary.  In  George  F.  Matthew 
widely  recognized  scientific  attainments  are  embodied, 
while  George  A.  Schofield,  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
New  Brunswick,  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  able  ex- 
ponent of  financial  matters.  I  must  also  mention  the 
name  of  an  active  and  useful  citizen,  William  M.  Jarvis, 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Portland  Council,  who 
drafted  the  Act  of  Incorporation  for  the  town,  including 
a  section  which  precluded  remuneration  for  his  valuable 
services  in  that  behalf. 

The  gentlemen  named  all  have  been  or  are  resi- 
dents of  Victoria  Ward  or  the  district  which  it  includes, 
and  many  names  might  be  added  to  the  list,  including 
those  of  General  Warner  and  his  compatriots,"  if  there 
were  any  question  to  the  standing  and  influence  of  this 
civic  sub-division  of  Saint  John.  The  steady  advance 
which  has  been  made  by  the  ward  in  almost  every 
respect,  the  character  of  its  people  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  many  of  their  homes  and  surroundings  allow 
no  such  question.  With  Rockwood  Park  and  pictures- 
que features  and  fine  points  of  view  almost  everywhere 
within  its  bounds,  and  other  advantages  which  need 
not  be  enumerated,  the  future  <  f  the  ward  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  hopeful.  1  o  properly  appreciate 
its  adolescence  however,  it  is  necessary  to  be  informed 
as  to  its  infancy,  for  which  purpose  this  incomplete 
sketch  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use.       I.  Allen  Jack. 
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Tenth   Paper. 

Major  Studholme's  post  at  Fort  Howe  was  ren- 
dered much  more  secure  by  the  capture  of  Castine  (or 
Megabagaduce)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river  in 
June,  1779,  by  the  British  under  General  McLean. 
This  event  rendered  John  Allan's  position  at  Machias 
very  precarious.  Had  a  little  more  energy  been 
displayed  by  Admiral  Collier,  Machias  would  have 
been  taken  also,  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  step 
might  have  been  of  immense  advantage  to  New  Bruns- 
wick today.  The  American  writer  Kidder,  in  his 
interesting  account  of  the  military  operations  in  eastern 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  during  the  Revolution,  says, 
"It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  our  present  bound- 
ary was  fixed  mainly  on  the  ground  of  occupation,  and 
had  we  not  been  able  to  hold  our  eastern  outpost,  we 
cannot  say  what  river  in  Maine  would  now  divide  us 
from  a  British  province."  If  the  British  forces  had 
occupied  Machias  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  western 
boundary  of  New  Brunswick  might  have  been  extended 
to  the  Penobscot  river,  possibly  to  the  Kennebec. 

Major  Studholme's  duties  at  Fort  Howe  were  by 
no  means  light.  The  position  was  a  responsible  one 
and  called  for  the  exercise  of  tact  and  firmness.  He 
was,  however,  a  man  of  courage  and  ability  and  was 
supported  by  capable  officers.  Among  the  latter  were 
lieutenants  Peter  Clinch,  Ambrose  Sharman  and  Samuel 
Denny  Street.  A  few  words  about  these  gentlemen 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Peter  Clinch,  according  to  family  tradition,  was 
born    in    Ireland    and     educated     at    Trinity    College, 
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Dublin.  He  came  to  America  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  was  gazetted  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Fencible  Americans  on  May  15,  1776,  and  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  adjutant  of  the  corps-  He  settled  at 
St.  Ceorge  after  the  peace  of  1783,  where  he  received  a 
grant  of  700  acres  and  had  as  his  immediate  neighbors 
Captain  Philip  Bailey  and  other  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  private  soldiers  of  the  regiment. 
One  ot  Mr.  Clinch's  sons  writing  in  1835,  thus  describes 
the  experience  of  the  settlers  at  St.  George: — 

"  My  father  had  charge  of  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were 
disbanded  in  1783  and  sent  to  colonize  a  howling-  wilderness — 
the  most  unfit  employment  they  could  be  put  to.  The  delay 
whicli  took  place  in  furnishing-  a  vessel  to  convey  them  and  their 
stores  added  much  to  their  difficulties.  It  was  not  until  the  10th 
of  November  that  a  landing-  was  effected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Magaguadavic,  where  there  was  neither  house  nor  habitation  of 
any  kind  to  receive  them  ;  and  so  glad  was  the  skipper  of  the 
vessel  to  get  rid  of  such  a  disorderly  and  almost  mutinous  crew, 
that  he  sailed  away  the  moment  he  got  them  landed.  He  was 
under  some  apprehension  that  they  would  insist  on  coming 
away  with  him  again  rather  than  land  on  such  an  inhospita- 
ble shore.  That  night  my  father  slept  in  the  open  air  and 
such  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  came  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
removing  the  blankets  next  morning."* 

Peter  Clinch  in  1793  raised  a  company  for  the 
King's  New  Brunswick  Regiment  which  he  commanded. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  representative  of  Charlotte 
county  in  the  House  of  Assembly  and  a  man  prominent 
in  public  affairs  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1816. 

Lieutenant  Ambrose  Sharman  filled  a  double 
position  in  his  regiment,  being  assistant  surgeon  or 
sergeon's  mate,  as  well  as  lieutenant.  During  the  six 
years  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Howe  his  services  were 
not  infrequently  needed  by  the  settlers  as  well  as  by 
the  garrison.  Among  the  charges  included  in  a  bill 
the  doctor  presented  to  James  White,  under  date 
August  4,  1780,  is  the  item,  "To  inoculating  self  and 
family  for  Small   pox,   £9."     Small  pox  was  common 

*See  Historical  Scries  of  Articles  in  St.  Croix  Courier,  No.  LXXVII^ 
edited  by  James  Vroom. 
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in  America  at  this  period,  and,  until  vaccination  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  inoculation  was  regarded  as 
the  best  preventative  and  was  extensively  practised; 
the  results,  however,  were  not  uniformly  satisfactory. 
Small  pox  appeared  at  Annapolis  in  1794,  and  spread 
from  house  to  house,  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  wrote 
of  it,  "What  is  somewhat  remarkable,  numbers  died 
under  inoculation,  while  the  old  sexton  who  took  it  in 
the  natural  way,  though  98  years  of  age,  recovered." 
Soon  after  the  peace  in  1783,  Dr.  Sharman  settled  in 
Burton,  Sunbury  County,  beside  his  old  brother  officer, 
Samuel  Denny  Street.  Ten  years  later  he  was  drowned 
while  crossing  the  St.  John  river  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  profession.  Three  of  his  orphan 
children  were  provided  for  and  educated  by  Mr.  Street, 
who  also  named  one  of  his  sons  John  Ambrose  Shar- 
man* in  honor  of  his  old  friend  and  comrade  in  arms. 
Lieut.  Samuel  Denny  Street  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth.  He  was  educated  to  the  law  and  became  an 
attorney  and  solicitor  in  the  court  of  Westminster. 
He  came  to  America  in  1774,  and  enlisted  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Royal  Fencible  American  Regiment  in  which 
he  was  soon  after  commissioned  a  lieutenant. 

The  pilots  for  General  McLean's  expedition  to 
Penobscot  were  obtained  by  Lieutenant  Street,  who  on 
four  several  occasions  was  sent  on  confidential  services 
between  Fort  Howe  and  Penobscot.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  namely  on  the  25th  of  April,  1781,  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  his  guide  and  taken  pris- 
oner with  six  men  of  the  Royal  Fencibles  who  accom- 
panied him.  He  was  taken  at  first  to  Machias  and 
sent  thence  to  Boston  where  he  was  put  on  board  the 
prison  ship.  General  McLean  anxious  to  retain  his 
services,  tried  to  effect  an   exchange  but  failed,  and  it 

♦Hon.  John  Ambrose  Street  was  attorney  grencral  and  leader  of  the 
Provincial  government  in  1851  and  was  for  years  prominent  in  political  lite. 
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was  learned  afterwards  that  the  failure  was  due  to  a 
memorial  forwarded  by  John  Allan  and  the  Machias 
•people  representing-  that  Street  was  quite  too  mis- 
chievous a  person  to  be  set  at  liberty.  General  McLean 
on  two  occasions  offered  two  rebel  officers  of  superior 
rank  in  exchange,  but  in  both  instances  the  offer  was 
declined. 

After  several  months  of  irksome  confinement  on 
board  the  prison  ship,  Mr.  Street  contrived  with  the 
help  of  one  of  his  men  to  seize  "the  rebel  sentinel"  as 
he  was  pacing  the  deck  on  a  sultry  night  in  August, 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  guard.  Having 
bound  and  gagged  their  man  and  possessed  themselves 
of  his  weapons,  they  then  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  prisoners  surprised  and  disarmed  the  guard, 
consisting  of  a  corporal  and  twelve  men.  One  of 
Street's  men  swam  ashore  and  brought  off  the  ship's 
boat  in  which  all  embarked.  The  guard  were  left  on 
an  island  in  the  harbor.  Street  and  his  party  landed 
on  the  main  land  and  pushed  through  the  wood  as  far 
as  Marblehead.  The  day  coming  on  they  were  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  detachment  ot 
American  troops  by  whom  they  were  conveyed  tc  Bos- 
ton jail  where  Street  was  measured  for  irons.  However, 
the  manacles  were  not  put  on  in  consequence  of  a 
threat  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  retaliate  upon  their 
prisoners  at  Halifax. 

After  enduring  for  some  time  the  prison  fare, 
which  he  describes  as  "putrid  and  offensive,"  Lieuten- 
ant Street  made  another  attempt  to  escape  and  fail- 
ing was  again  placed  on  board  the  prison  ship.  The 
guard,  in  order  to  avoid  surprise,  were  placed  in  a 
boat  moored  under  the  ship's  quarter.  Not  long  after- 
wards Street  managed  to  lower  himself  one  dark  night 
about  eleven  o'clock  from  the  cabin  window,  and  with 
the    tide    at    flood     swam     off     undiscovered.      After 
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swimming-  a  mile  up  the  harbor  he  landed  on  the  shore 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  house  of  an  Englishman  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  He  soon  alterwards  got 
safely  back  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Howe. 

At  the  peace  in  1783,  Samuel  Denny  Street  was 
employed  as  assistant  to  Major  Studholme  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  the  Loyalists  at  St. 
John  and  elsewhere.  He  was  the  first  lawyer  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  in  this  province. 

These  biographical  notes  have  led  to  a  digression 
from  the  thread  oi'  our  narrative,  to  which  we  must 
now  return. 

The  Indians  resisted  every  temptation  held  out  to 
to  them  by  the  Americans  during  the  year  1779,  and 
welcomed  Colonel  Francklin  and  Father  Bourg  in  their 
principal  villages  with  great  rejoicings.  A  grand 
poiv-wow  was  held  on  the  St.  John  river  on  the  27th 
June,  1780,  when  about  300  warriors,  besides  600 
women  and  children  were  assembled.  Deputies  from  the 
Ottawas,  Hurons,  and  other  Canadian  tribes  being 
present  required  the  Indians  of  Acadia  to  withdraw 
from  the  Americans  and  to  remain  quiet,  the  Canadian 
Indians  saying  that  they  had  declared  war  against  the 
Americans  and  should  treat  all  Indians  found  among 
.them  as  enemies.  Three  messengers  were  sent  by 
Major  Studholme  and  Father  Bourg  to  Passamaquoddy 
to  request  the  Indians  encamped  there  to  give  their 
attendance  at  Fort  Howe  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  the  invitation  coupled,  as  usual,  with  the 
promise  of  handsome  presents.  For  two  days  John 
Allan  labored  hard  to  dissuade  his  dusky  allies  from 
accepting  the  invitation,  but  all  in  vain;  go  they  would. 
With  characteristic  duplicity  they  assured  him  "that 
they  only  meant  to  see  the  priest,  their  souls  being 
heavy  and  loaded  with  burthens  of  sins,  and  that  they 
acted  upon  a  duty  commanded  in  their  church  which 
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they  could  not  neglect. "  On  the  3rd  July  all  but  one 
hundred,  and  these  chiefly  women  and  children,  set  off 
for  Fort  Howe.  In  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment Allan  expresses  his  bitter  disappointment  at 
the  defection  of  his  Indian  allies  which,  however,  had 
been  for  some  time  impending-.      He  says  : — 

"lam  very  unhappy  in  being  obliged  to  acquaint 
the  Hon'ble  Board  of  this,  after  the  success  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  disappointing  the  priest  and  Mr.  Frankline 
these  three  years." 

Common  justice  demands  that  the  Abbe  Joseph 
Mathurin  Bourg  should  receive  his  meed  of  praise  at 
our  hands  for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  endeavor  to  restrain  the 
Micmacs  and  Maliseets  from  declaring  war  against  the 
British.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  security  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  English  settlers  on  the 
River  St.  John  during  the  Revolutionary  war  was  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  his  efforts  and  influence.  But 
Father  Bourg  deserves  special  mention  as  being  the 
first  native  clergyman*  to  officiate  in  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. "Savez-vous  que  cet  intrepide  missionnaire  est 
Acadien?"  asks  M.  Placide  P.  Gaudet  in  a  letter  just 
received  by  the  writer  of  this  paper.  According  to  M. 
Gaudet,  Father  Bourg  was  born  at  River  Canard  in  the 
district  ot  Minas,  June  9,  1744.  His  father  was  Michel 
Bourg  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Anne 
Hubert.  They  with  the  greater  part  of  their  children 
escaped  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  in 
1755,  and  sought  refuge  on  the  Island  of  St.  John,f 
whence  in  1758  they  were  transported  by  the  English 
to  the  northern  shores  of  France.  The  youthful  Joseph 
Mathurin  Bourg  became  the  portege  (along  with  three 
other    young    Acadians)    of    the    Abbe    de    l'Isle-Dieu, 

*The  remark  applies  to  all  Christian  denominations. 
fNow  called  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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grand-vicar  at  Paris  to  the  Bishop,  of  Quebec.  He 
took  his  course  of  study  and  his  theology  at  a  little 
seminary  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Malo,  and  on  the  13th 
September,  1772,  was  ordained  priest  at  Montreal  by 
Mgr.  Briand.  A  year  later  he  was  sent  to  Acadia  to 
minister  to  his  compatriots,  the  Acadians.  He  took 
charge  of  his  mission  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
1773.  The  mission  was  called  "  Cotes  maritimes  de 
TAcadie."  It  extended  from  Gaspe  as  far  south  as 
Cocagne.  Immense  as  was  the  field  it  was  to  be  en- 
larged for  in  the  month  of  August  1774  there  was  added 
Menoudie,  Memramcook,  Petitcodiac,  Quanabeqachis 
[or  Kennebecasis],  the  St.  John  river,  the  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  The 
bishop  of  Quebec  at  this  time  appointed  M.  Bourg  to 
the  office  of  Grand  Vicar  in  Acadia.  After  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  Father  Bourg  again  retired  to 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  As  already  stated  the  advantages 
of  his  mission  among  the  St.  John  river  Indians  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  were  very  great. 

The  friendship  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  mast 
cutters  on  the  St.  John  river.  This  fact  naturally  leads 
us  to  consider  briefly  the  origin  of  the  business  com- 
monly known  as  "  masting."  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  for  a  hundred  years  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
has  lived  by  the  product  of  its  forests,  the  considera- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  our  forest  resources  ought  to  be  of  some  inter- 
est. Masts  were  cut  upon  the  St.  John  river  for  the 
French  navy,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Monsieur  Diereville  says  that  in  the  year 
1700  the  French  man-of-war  Avenant,  a  good  King's 
ship  mounting  44  guns,  which  had  brought  out  the 
annual  supplies  for  Villebon's  Fort  at  Nashwaak  on  the 
River  St.   John,  took  on   board  some  very  fine    masts 
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that  had  been  prepared  for  shipment  by  fourteen  car- 
penters and  mast-makers  employed  in  his  majesty's 
service.  The  vessel  sailed  for  France  on  the  6th  Octo- 
ber, and  arrived  at  her  destination  in  33  days. 

The  importance  to  the  British  fleet  of  a  supply  of 
masts  constantly  available,  was  a  matter  that  could 
scarcely  be  over  estimated.  The  Revolutionary  troubles 
were  brewing-  when  the  Hon.  Charles  Morris,  May  21, 
1774,  submitted  his  well  known  report  upon  the  woods 
of  Nova  Scotia,  based  upon  the  best  observations  he 
had  been  able  to  make  during-  a  residence  in  the  prov- 
ince of  about  twenty-eight  years.  His  remarks  on  the 
St.  John  river  are  as  follows: — 

"On  the  River  St.  John  above  the  present  settlements  and 
on  the  other  rivers  flowing-  into  it  are  great  quantities  of  pine 
trees  at  present  fit  for  masts,  and  great  quantities  of  others  grow- 
ing into  that  state,  which  being  so  far  inland,  protected  by 
growth  of  other  timber  and  by  hills  and  remote  from  those  vio- 
lent gales  which  infest  the  sea  coast,  will  be  the  most  effectual 
reserve  for  such  purposes.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  a 
reserve  of  all  the  lands  on  the  River  St.  John  above  the  settle- 
ments for  the  whole  course  of  the  river  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
on  each  side,  will  be  the  most  advantageous  reserve  to  the  crown 
of  any  lands  within  this  province,  especially  as  the  river  is  navig- 
able for  boats  and  ratting  of  masts  the  whole  course  of  it,  as  also 
for  rafting-  of  masts  in  the  several  branches  of  it ;  and  in  this  tract 
is  contained  a  black  spruce,  fit  for  yards  and  topmasts,  and  other 
timber  fit  for  shipbuilding." 

The  ultimate  importance  of  '(  the  black  spruce  fit 
for  yards  and  topmasts"  was  little  dreamed  of  by  Mr. 
Morris.  The  Loyalists  were  indebted  to  this  gentle- 
man for  the  reserve  of  lands  for  their  accommodation 
on  the  upper  St.  John.  Up  to  this  time  the  Nova 
Scotia  governors  had  been  issuing  grants  in  a  very 
lavish  fashion  to  retired  army  officers  and  government 
officials,  but  it  was  now  decided  to  reserve  the  territory 
recommended  by  Mr.  Morris,  not  however,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  future  settlers,  but  because  its  tower- 
ing pines  supplied  the  best  masts  in  the  world  for  the 
British  navy. 

In  the  year    1779,   arrangements  were  made  with 
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William  Davidson*  to  provide  a  considerable  number 
of  masts  on  the  River  St.  John.  In  order  to  render  his 
work  easier,  Michael  Francklin  wrote  the  following-  let- 
ter to  Pierre  Thomas  as  head  chief  of  the  Indians: — 

Windsor,  29th  November,  1779. 

My  Brother,— Mr.  Davidson  is  now  employed  on  the 
River  St.  John  for  the  King  my  royal  master,  I  am  therefore  to 
request  you  will  afford  him  and  all  his  people  every  assistance 
and  protection  in  your  power. 

My  Brother,— I  request,  and  flatter  myself  if  any  party  of 
Rebels  or  Indians  should  attempt  to  disturb  Air.  Davidson,  that 
you  and  your  people  will  prevent  it,  and  if  necessary  take  arms 
for  that  purpose. 

My  Brother,— The  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  sends  to 
Major  Studholme  some  presents  for  you ;  they  are  intended  to 
encourage  you  to  protect  Mr.  Davidson  ;  receive  them  and  be 
true  to  the  trust  his  Excellency  reposes  in  you. 

My  BROTHER,— Major  Studholme  is  your  friend  and  your 
advocate  and  is  desirous  that  all  your  late  faults  may  be  over- 
looked and  buried,  therefore  they  are  all  forgot  and  will  be 
thought  of  no  more. 

My  Brother, — Present  my  best  compliments  to  all  the 
Captains,  Councillors  and  other  Indians  of  the  River  St.  John, 
and  I  do  not  forget  their  wives  and  children. 

[Seal.]       Mich.  Francklin. 

Colonel  Francklin  was  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  paying-  careful  attention  to  the  Indians  at  this  junc- 
ture for  the  Machias  people  threatened  to  destroy  i(  the 
King's  masts  "  and  tried  to  g-et  the  Indians  to  aid 
them.  To  prevent  this  several  of  the  principal  Indians 
were  retained  by  Francklin  (who  took  care  to  treat 
them  well)  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  mast  cut- 
ters. Francklin  shipped  a  quantity  of  goods  from 
Windsor  to  Fort  Howe  in  the  schooner  Menaguash  to 
be  given  to  the  Indians  by  Major  Studholme  as  a 
further  inducement  to  them  to  protect  the  workmen 
engaged  in  getting  out  the  masts.  The  presents  in- 
cluded quite  a  variety  of  articles  and  among  other 
things,  "one  cask  of  wine  sent  by  Mr.  Francklin  for 
the  Squaws  and  such  men  as  do  not  drink  rum." 
Francklin     wrote  one  of   his  politic  letters,   addressed 

•William  Davidson  settled  at  Miramichi  in  1764  but  was  living  at  this  time 
at  Maug-erville- 
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"To  the  Chiefs,   Captains  and   principal   Indians,"    in 
which  he  says  : — 

"Brethren,  — King  George  wants  masts  for  his  ships  and 
has  employed  people  to  provide  them  on  your  river  depending-  on 
you  to  protect  them  in  cutting-  them  down  and  conveying  them  to 
Fort  Howe.  The  Governor  sends  you  some  presents,  which 
Major  Studholme  will  deliver  you  ;  they  are  intended  to  bind  fast 
your  promise  that  you  will  protect  the  mast  cutters." 

The  presents  were  duly  delivered  to  the  Indians  at 
Aukpaque  by  James  White.*  The  masts  arrived  safely 
at  Fort  Howe  and  the  hostages  were  released.  The 
first  cargo  of  masts  was  brought  to  Halifax  on  the  226. 
November,  1780,  by  one  of  the  navy  transports. 

The  River  St.  John  now  assumed  an  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  British  statesmen  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
The  power  of  Britain,  then  as  now,  centred  in  her  navy, 
and  the  larger  warships  required  such  tall  masts  that 
trees  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  rarely  found  save  in 
the  depths  of  the  primeval  forest.  Only  the  largest 
pines  would  answer,  and  these  sound  to  the  core,  per- 
fectly straight  and  free  from  shakes.  The  rebellion  of 
the  old  colonies  had  cut  off  the  supply  from  that  quarter 
and  the  reservation  of  suitable  trees  in  the  remaining 
colonies  became  a  matter  of  national  concern.  The 
masting  business  was  a  very  important  one  in  the  early 
days  of  New  Brunswick.  Vessels  were  built  expressly 
for  carrying  masts  to  England,  and  being-  of  large  size 
and  sailing  under  protection  of  British  frigates,  they 
soon  became  the  favorite  passenger  ships.  The  pine 
tree  was  for  years  considered  the  pride  of  our  New 
Brunswick  forest  as  well  as  the  chief  source  of  our 
forest  wealth.      It    no   doubt    is    the    tree    meant  to  be 

*Mr.  White  took  a  receipt  in  form  as  follows: — 

AUPAHAG,  26th  June,  1780. 
Received  from  James  White,  Esq.,  Agent  to  Indians  (River  St.  John)  the 
goods  sent  them  by  the  Governor  oi'  Halifax     for    the    purpose  of  protecting  the 
contractor,  his  people  and  masts  from  the  Rebels.  Sic,  &c. 

[Signed.]     Francis  Xavier, 
Nichola  Nepton, 
Francis  Joseph, 
Andrew  Fransway, 
Joseph  Pemehawit, 
Pierre  Meductsick. 
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represented  in  the  great  seal  of  the  province  adoptsd 
in  the  year  1784. 

The  Lieut.  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  Richard 
Hughes,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1781,  wrote  to  Lord 
Germaine  that  upwards  of  200  sticks  for  masts,  yards 
and  bowsprits,  had  been  cut,  squared  and  approved  by 
the  King's  purveyor  at  the  River  St.  John  in  the  course 
of  the  last  fall  and  winter,  and  one  of  the  navy 
transports  was  then  at  Fort  Howe  loading  a  cargo  of 
masts.  In  the  autumn  ot  this  year,  Colonel  Francklin 
met  the  Indians,  to  the  number  of  383,  at  Oromocto 
block  house.*  He  distributed  presents  and  settled 
amicably  some  jealousies  that  had  arisen  about  the 
election  of  chiefs,  and  the  savages  then  quietly  dis- 
persed to  their  hunting.  There  was  this  year  a  false 
alarm  at  Oromocto  and  the  Indians  manifested  great 
eagerness  to  go  to  the  defence  of  the  block  house. 

In  all  transactions  with  the  Indians,  James  White 
was  Col.  Francklin's  right  hand  man,  and  his  services 
and  advice  were  invaluable.  The  savages  were  natur- 
ally restless  and  fickle  and  a  source  of  constant  anxiety. 
James  Simonds  had  some  trouble  with  them  at  Mauger- 
ville,  in  the  autumn  of  1782.  In  a  letter  to  James 
White  he  calls  them  "a  set  of  infamous  rascals"  and 
charges  them   with  plotting  to  destroy  him.      He  adds: 

"A  spirited  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  and 
others  would  now  have  a  good  effect,  otherwise  they  design  to 
be  hostile  to  the  settlers  of  new  grants  upon  the  small  rivers.  I 
am  by  no  means  afraid  oi'  them  if  I  am  upon  a  proper  footing, 
but  cannot  content  myself  to  be  a  mark  for  them  to  shoot  at  upon 
the  main  road  into  the  'akesf  without  protection." 

After  the  establishment  of  Major  Studholme's  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Howe,  letters  were  frequently  sent  byway 
of  the  River  St.  John  between  Halifax  and  Quebec  by 
the  Governors  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  and  other 

•This  post  was  called  Fort  Hughes.  It  was  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Constant  Connor  of  the  Royal  Fencible  Americans.  This  officer  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  after  the  war,  where  lie  fought  a  dud  and  killed  his  antagonist.  He  died 
at  Halifax. 

jMaquapit  and  French  Lakes  in  rear  of  Mr.  Simonds'  residence. 
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officials.  The  couriers  were  for  the  most  part  Acadians 
although  Indians  were  occasionally  employed.  Two 
of  the  most  celebrated  couriers  were  Michel  Mercure 
and  Lewis  Mitchell.  Small  post  houses  were  estab- 
lished at  intervals  of  about  twenty  miles  along  the 
desolate  route  ot  the  upper  St.  John  and  also  on  the 
portag-e  to  the  St.  Lawrence  to  afford  shelter.  The 
journey  in  the  winter  season  was  an  arduous  and 
dangerous  one  and  the  couriers  demanded  and  gener- 
ally received  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  trip  from  Fort 
Howe  to  Quebec. 

During- the  years  that  the  American  Revolution  was 
slowly  moving  on  towards  the  result  rendered  inevitable 
by  the  incompetency  of  British  generals  and  the  blun- 
dering of  British  statesmen,  William  Hazen,  James 
White  and  most  of  their  tenants  at  Portland  remained 
quietly  at  their  homes  and  endeavored  as  best  they 
could  to  provide  for  their  families.  The  Conway  set- 
tlers had  nearly  all  moved  up  the  St.  John  river  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  crews  of  any  sea  rovers  that  might 
be  disposed  to  molest  them.  We  have  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  misfortunes  of  these  persecuted  peo- 
ple in  a  report  submitted  to  Major  Studholme,  July  8, 
1783,  by  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Foster,  Fyler  Dibblee, 
James  White  and  Gervas  Say,  who  had  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Conway  and 
the  other  townships.*  From  this  report  we  learn  that 
Hugh  Quintan's  house  had  been  well  nigh  destroyed  by 
fire.  Peter  Smith  had  been  "  much  harrassed  by  the 
rebels."  Thomas  Jenkins  had  i4  moved  up  the  river  in 
consequence  of  danger  from  plundering  parties."  Elijah 
Estabrooks'  house  had  fallen  into  decay  "said  Esta- 
brookst  moving-  up  the  river  on  account  of  the  danger 

*See  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Vol.  i.  p.  114-  Messrs.  Foster  and  Dibblee 
were  Loyalists,  the  two  other  members  of  the  committee,  James  White  and 
Gervas  Say,  were  old  inhabitants. 

fElijah  Estabrooks  came  from  Cornwall's  in  the  year  1767.  He  moved  to 
Gagetown  after  he  was  driven  from  Conway. 
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of  his  situation."  John  Bradley  had  moved  up  the  river 
for  the  same  reason.  Zebedee  Ring"  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  lands  for  the  same  reason.  Ger- 
vas  Say,  Esq.,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  house 
and  property  opposite  the  falls  and  remove  to  Lower 
Maugerville  (now  Sheffield)  for  the  same  reason.  The 
experience  of  Samuel  Peabody,  James  Woodman, 
William  McKeen,  Jonathan  Leavitt  and  Daniel  Leavitt 
was  much  the  same.  Messrs.  Peabody,  Woodman  and 
McKeen  went  to  Maugerville  where  Mr.  Peabody  en- 
gaged in  milling  and  "masting,"  and  we  shall  hear 
more  of  him  in  this  connection.  James  Woodman  pur- 
chased from  Joseph  Dunphy  some  land  on  Oromocto 
Island,  and  afterwards  1,800  acres  of  land  in  Mauger- 
ville from  William  McKeen,  also  100  acres  from  Rich- 
ard Esty,  Jr.,  with  a  mill  on  a  stream  known  as  Nume- 
heal  creek  opposite  Middle  Island  in  Maugerville.  Mr. 
Woodman  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  William 
Davidson  in  his  contract  for  getting  out  masts  for  the 
royal  navy  as  we  gather  from  the  following  : — 

Fort  Howe,  2nd  July,  1781. 
Sir, — At  Ten  days  sight  this  my  Second,  first  of  same 
Tenor  &  Date  not  paid,  please  to  pay  to  Mr.  James  Woodman  or 
Order,  Three  Hundred  Pounds  Halifax  Currency  and  charge  the 
same  to  the  Debt  incurred  on  the  Mast  Contract  by  Order  of  Sir 
Richard  Hughes,  Baronet. 
I  am  sir, 

Your  Most  Respectful  Humble  Serv't, 
George  Andrew. 
To  the  Naval  Storekeeper  of 
His  Majesty's  Yard  at  Halifax. 

James  Woodman's  mill  on  Numeheal  creek  was 
employed  a  little  later  in  sawing  boards  and  other 
lumber  for  the  use  of  the  Loyalists.  In  the  summer  of 
1783  he  supplied  Major  Studholme  with  lumber  which 
was  used  in  building  houses  at  Parr  Town.  Woodman 
died  during  the  course  of  the  year,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  on  Sept.  30th,  Dr.  Ambrose  Sharman  acting 
on    behalf   of   Martha    Woodman,   widow    of    the  late 
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James  Woodman,  signed  a  receipt  for  the  sum  of 
£1 39- 3-9/^  for  boards  and  shingles  provided  by  Mr. 
Woodman  for  the  use  of  the  Loyalists.* 

William  McKeen,  although  living  at  Conway,  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  one  of 
the  original  grantees  of  Maugerville,  and  later  a  Dea- 
con of  the  Congregational  Church  there.  His  descend- 
ants in  the  province  are  numerous  and  respected. 

Jonathan  and  Daniel  Leavitt  were  almost  the  only 
individuals  among  the  Conway  settlers  who  remained 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  former  by  permsssion 
of  Major  Studholme  built  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbor.  The  Leavitts  were  apparently  the  only  resi- 
dents in  Carleton  when  the  Loyalists  arrived  at  St. 
John.  Their  claims  as  pre-loyalist  settlers  are  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  Carleton  was  regularly  laid  out  by  a 
surveyor,  the  two  brothers  were  allowed  to  retain 
twenty  lots,  of  which  number  Jonathan  had  seventeen 
and  his  brother  Daniel  three. 

James  Simonds  on  his  removal  to  Maugerville  left 
Lemuel  Cleveland  as  a  tenant  in  possession  of  his  house 
at  Portland  Point  and  leased  all  his  lands  and  buildings 
for  two  years  to  Major  Studholme  at  ^60  pounds  per 
annum.  The  next  three  years,  1780  to  1783,  he  could 
do  no  better  than  lease  them  to  Hazen  and  White  for 
the  insignificant  sum  of  ^30  per  annum.  During  his 
absence  his  old  partners  were  not  unmindful  of  the  im- 
provement of  their  lands.      In  order  to  fulfil   the  condi- 

'  James  Woodman  was  one  of  two  brothers  who  went  from  England  to 
Newburyport,  from  which  place  James  came  to  this  province.  His  handwriting- 
shows  hiin  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  e  :  cation.  His  wife  was  .Martha 
Nevers,  and  the  two  children  of  this  marriage  '"  re  named  James  and  Martha 
Ann.  The  former  was  subsequently  a  resident  •  Morton,  N.  S.,  where  he  died. 
Martha  Ann.  born  in  1780,  was  married  in  1800  to  William  Delaney,  and  resided 
in  Onslow  and  Londonderry,  N.  S.,  dying  at  the  aye  of  93.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  this  marriage  became  the  wife  ot  William  K.  Reynolds,  since  deceased,  of 
St.  John  and  Lepreau,  N.  B.,  and  she  is  still  living  in  this  city.  James  Wood- 
man was  therefore  the  great-grandfather,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  the  editor 
of  The  New  Brunswick  Magazine.  James  Woodman's  wife,  Martha,  died 
shortly  after  1780,  and  he  was  married  a  second  time.  After  his  death  his  widow 
was  married  to  Isaac  Clarke.  —  Editor. 
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tions  required  by  their  grants  they  built  several  new 
houses  and  settled  four  more  families  on  the  marsh, 
each  with  a  small  stock  of  cattle.  They  made  a  road 
to  the  Indian  House  along  the  route  now  followed  by 
Main  street,  built  a  house  on  this  road,  and  a  wharf 
and  two  houses  near  the  Indian  House.  They  also 
made  a  road  from  Spar  Cove  to  Lang-don's  on  the 
Kennebecasis. 

In  the  year  1782  James  White  was  appointed 
deputy  collector  of  customs  under  Henry  Newton  the 
collector  at  Halifax,  but  as  the  tonnage  which  entered 
the  port  in  that  year  was  only  144  tons  and  the  tonnage 
that  cleared  only  165  tons,  it  will  readily  be  imagined 
that  the  emoluments  he  derived  from  the  office  were 
small.  Of  the  dozen  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  the 
largest  was  of  but  30  tons  burden.  William  Hazen's 
position  as  commissary  to  the  garrison  was  perhaps  a 
little  more  remunerative.  He  and  Mr.  White  furnished 
fuel  and  other  articles  needed  by  the  garrison.  We 
can  readily  imagine  that  the  exposed  situation  of  the 
barracks  on  the  summit  of  Fort  Howe  hill  rendered  an 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  a  thing  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  the  troops.  The  old  fashioned  style  of  heating  by 
open  chimney  fires  was  at  this  time  employed  both  at 
the  barracks  and  in  all  private  houses,  consequently, 
there  was  a  prodigious  consumption  of  cordwood.  The 
wood  was  at  first  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort, 
but  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted  and  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  it  was  brought  in  boats  to 
the  landing  place  at  Portland  Point.  The  task  of 
transporting  it  to  the  magazine,  or  fuel  yard,  at  Fort 
Howe  was  no  easy  one.  A  very  primitive  method  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  employed  and  no  doubt  it 
afforded  a  vast  amount  o(  healthy  exercise  to  those  of 
of  the  Loyalists  desirous  of  earning  an   honest  penny. 


• 
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The  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  the  advertisement 
below  : — 

Commissary  General's  Ofeice,  Fort  Howe, 

February  10,  1784. 
Many  applications  having-  been  made  to  this  office  by  people 
desirous  of  being-  employed  in  public  works  until  they  have  lands 
assigned  them  to  settle  upon,  this  general  notice  therefore,  is 
given  that  the  cordwood  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  is  to  be 
brought  up  from  the  beach  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  hill  fixed  upon 
for  a  wood  magazine  until  further  orders.  Persons  willing  to 
provide  themselves  with  hand  sleds  at  this  season  will  meet  with 
encouragement  by  applying  to  the  subscriber, 

Fred.  Wm.  Hecht, 
Senior  Assistant  Commissary  in   Nova  Scotia. 

The  price  paid  to  James  White  for  172  cords  of 
wood  furnished  during-  the  year  178:?  "for  the  service  of 
His  Majesty's  Troops  at  Fort  Howe  and  the  Post  at 
Oromocto"  was  twenty  shillings,  or  four  dollars,  a  cord, 
which  seems  a  fairly  good  price  considering  that  wood 
was  at  this  time  so  abundant  and  labor  so  cheap. 
James  White  presented  his  bill  to  Commissary  General 
Brook  Watson  and  was  paid  the  amount  due  him, 
nearly  $700.  This  sum  of  money  in  the  current  medium 
of  the  day — silver  dollars — was  in  weight  equivalent  to 
more  than  thirty  pounds  of  silver,  a  rather  inconvenient 
sum  for  the  pocket  of  an  old  time  merchant. 

The  requirements  of  the  garrison  secured  to  Hazen 
and  White  a  ready  market  for  all  the  produce  they  and 
their  tenants  were  able  to  raise,  and  at  times  it  was 
necessary  to  send  up  the  river  for  supplies.  One  o 
James  White's  old  memorandum  books  shows  that 
when  the  garrison  was  first  established  at  Fort  Howe, 
in  November,  1777,  he  made  a  trip  to  Maugerville 
where  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  bought  nine  yoke 
of  oxen  from  Asa  Perley,  Thomas  Barker,  Daniel 
Jewett,  Henry  Miller,  John  Estev,  Nathan  Smith, 
David  Dow,  Peter  Moores  and  Richard  Barlow.  The 
conditions  in  each  case  were  similar  to  those  in  the  fol- 
lowing agreement: 
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Maugerville,  November  16,  1777. 
I  promise  to  deliver  to    Mr.  James  White  or  his  order  two 
oxen  coming  five  years  old   when  the  ice  is  strong-  sufficient  to 
bear  them  to  drive  to  the  Mouth  of  this  River,  said  White  paying 
me  on  delivery  fifty-five  dollars.     Witness  my  hand, 

Asa  Perley. 

Many  and  difficult  were  the  problems  that  beset 
the  commander  at  Fort  Howe,  and  on  the  whole  he 
displayed  both  courage  and  discretion. 

The  age  in  which  Studholme  lived  was  not  partic- 
ularly remarkable  for  disinterestedness  or  virtue,  and 
it  need  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  muster 
rolls,  both  of  the  Continental  troops  and  of  the  Loyalist 
corps,  showed  many  desertions  from  the  ranks.  A  tew 
of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Howe  deserted  and  went  to 
Machias,  whence  they  contrived  to  send  letters  to  their 
former  comrades  urging  them  to  follow  their  example. 
Studholme  took  prompt  and  stern  measures  to  suppress 
this  evil,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  note  to  James 

White: 

Fort  Howe,  9  Aug-'t.,  1780. 
Sir, — I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  endeavor  to  get 
some  Indians  to  pursue  and  bring  in  the  three  deserters,  for  each 
oi'  which  I  will  give  ten  guineas.  Should  the  soldiers  make  any 
opposition  the  Indians  are  to  make  use  of  force,  and  if  compelled 
to  kill  them,  they  are  to  bring  in  their  heads  for  each  of  which 
they  will  receive  ten  guineas. 

I  am  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  Studholme. 

.     Major  Studholme  mistrusted  the   loyally  of  many 

of  the   old   inhabitants,    particularly  of  those'who  had 

composed  the  "rebel  committee"  formed  in  May,  1776. 

At  this  time  letters  sent  by  the  Cartel  ships  to  persons 

residing  in    the   old   colonies  were    personally  inspected 

by  Studholme,  and  on  one  occasion   he  arrested    Israel 

Perley  in  consequence  of  certain  expressions  in  a  letter 

to   the   Rev.    Seth   Noble.      Mr     Perley  was    examined 

before  James  White  in  his  capacity  as  a  Justice  of  the 

Peace,    and     Lieut.    Sam'l    Denny    Street    appeared    as 

prosecutor  on  Studholme's  behalf.*      Studholme,  in  his 

*The  proceedings  at  the  examination  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  Collection 
of  the  N.  B.  Hist.  Soc,  p.  328. 
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letter  of  instruction  to  James  White,  speaks  of  Mr. 
Noble  as  "a  notorious  Rebel,  and  one  equally  despic- 
able in  both  his  public  and  private  character,"  and  adds 
that  he  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Perley  can  reconcile  his 
styling  himself  "the  sincere  friend"  of  so  notorious  a 
rebel  with  his  position  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  Mr.  Perley  appears  to  have  stood  the 
ordeal  very  creditably.  Among  the  questions  pro- 
pounded were  the  following: 

"What  was  your  motive  for  attempting-  a  correspondence 
with  Seth  Noble  and  for  writing  to  him  the  letter  of  which  the 
annexed  is  a  copy? 

"Answer.— I  meant  not  to  maintain  any  correspondence  with 
him,  but  as  his  wife  was  going-  to  him  in  the  Cartel,  I  wrote  that 
letter  now  produced  to  acquaint  him  of  the  broken  situation  of 
the  Church  here  and  that  it  would  be  no  encouragement  to  him 
to  think  of  returning-  to  them. 

"Why  do  you  stile  yourself  in  the  conclusion  of  your  letter 
to'Mr.  Noble  his  "Sincere  Friend?" 

"Answer.- — He  was  an  old  acquaintance  before  the  present 
disturbances  arose  and  I  had  iio  reference  in  stiling  myself  his 
friend  to  anything  but  his  person  ;  I  did  riot  mean  that  I  was  a 
friend  to  his  principles.  I  also  wish  to  observe  that  at  the  time  I 
wrote  the  letter  in  question  I  meant  it  should  pass  under  inspec- 
tion of  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Howe  and  on  that  account 
I  sent  it  open  and  unsealed." 

W.   O.    Raymond. 


THE  ACADIAN  MELANSOXS. 

Mr.  Placide  P.  Gaudet.  as  good  an  authority  on 
such  a  subject  as  any  in  Canada,  has,  in  an  article  in 
the  Weymouth  Free  Press  of  January  6th,  conclusively 
shewn  that  Pierre  Melanson,  the  immigrant  ancestor 
of  the  Acadian  Melansons,  came  to  Acadia  from  Scot- 
land; but  he  has  not  proved  that  the  name  is  Scotch, 
or  that  he  was  of  Scotch  descent.  He  cites  an  affidavit 
made  at  Belle  Isle  en-Mer  in  1767  by  one  Joseph 
LeBlane,  dit  le  Maigre,  who  says  he  was  married  to 
Anne,  .daughter  of  Alexandre  Bourg  and  his  wife 
Marguerite  Melanson,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Pierre 
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Melanson,  who  had  come  from  Scotland  to  Port  Royal. 
He  also  cites  an  affidavit  sworn  in  the  same  month  and 
year  by  Jean  Baptiste  LeBlanc,  who  says  that  Pierre 
Melanson  had  come  from  Scotland,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried, after  abjuring-  Protestantism,  to  Anne  Mius,  of 
Port  Royal.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  for  reasons  stated 
in  my  notes  in  the  December  number  of  the  New  Brunts- 
wick  Magazine,  that  Pierre  Melanson  was  of  French 
extraction,  and  not  remotely  so.  Considerable  bodies 
of  French  troops  were  sent  to  Scotland  by  Henry  II.  and 
Francis  II.  of  France,  to  assist  the  regents  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  during  her 
minority,  aid  in  quelling  Protestant  insurrections,  and 
otherwise  further  the  views  of  the  French  nation  then 
in  alliance  with  Scotland.  From  1547  to  1560  quite  a 
number  of  important  posts  in  Scotland  were  occupied 
by  French  troops,  and  Dean  Ramsay  in  his  "  Reminis- 
cences of  Scottish  Life  and  Manners"  attributes  to  this 
element  in  the  population  of  that  day  several  words 
and  phrases  obviously  of  French  origin  still  in  common 
use  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland.  It  would  seem  from 
this  that  some  of  these  Frenchmen  remained  and  settled 
in  the  country.  I  would  suggest  that  a  Melanson  was 
among  these,  that  he  married  a  Scotch  woman  and 
became  a  Protestant,  and  that  one  of  his  descendants, 
Peter  (or  Pierre)  Melanson  came  to  Nova  Scotia  with 
Sir  William  Alexander,  who  founded  his  colony  under 
the  authority  of  Queen  Mary's  son,  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  this  Pierre  Melanson  afterwards,  with 
the  Scotch  Colinson  or  Colleson,  joined  the  French 
colony,  embraced  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  married 
the  Acadian  lady  mentioned  in  the  affidavit.  Or  Pierre 
may  have  been  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  Huguenot  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland.  A.  W.  Savarv. 
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PROVINCIAL  CHRONOLOGY. 

An  event  of  general  interest,  a  marriage  and  a 
death,  are  given  for  each  day  of  the  month.  The 
marriage  and  death  notices  are  given  as  they  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  except  that  such  phrases 
as  "At  St.  John"  and  "on  the  —  inst."  are  not  re- 
peated. Where  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  the 
locality  may  be  assumed  to  be  St.  John,  while  the  date 
of  the  marriage  or  death  is  indicated  by  the  figures  on 
the  day  of  the  month  before  the  names  and  of  the  year 
immediately  after   them. 

MEMORANDA  FOR  APRIL. 


1.  Alleged  Fenian  raid  at  Indian   Island,  N.  B 1866 

2.  William  Botsford,  judge  supreme  court 1823 

3.  Hon.  Wm.  Black  appointed  mayor  at  St.  John 1832 

4.  First  marriage  at  Parr  Town 1784 

5.  St.  John  chamber  oi'  commerce  founded 1819 

6.  John  Robertson  appointed  mayor  of  St.  John 1836 

7.  QeMonts   sails  from    Havre  tor  Acadia    1604 

8.  Fire  in  St.  John.      Forty   buildings  burned 1824 

9.  E.    B.    Chandler     (afterwards     Governor)     admitted 

Barrister 1826 

10.  Whaler  Thomas  Miliidge  wrecked  at  Musquash.  ..  .  1836 

11.  First  river  steamer.   General  Smyth,   launched 1816 

12.  Great  ice  freshet  at  Fredei  ieton '831 

13.  Hon.    Hugh    Johnston  died ^50 

14.  St.  John  Gas  Company  established ....  1845 

15.  Monolopy  of  the  steam  navigation,  Upper  St.  John..  .  1846 

16.  Simonds,  White  &  Peabody  setlie  at  Portland   Point,  1764 

17.  Dorchester,  etc.,  made  free  purls 1850 

18.  William  Tyng  Peters  died,   aged  56 1848 

19.  Battle  of  Lexington,  begins  Revolution 1775 

20. 

21.  Chignecto  Railway  Company  organized ^47 

22.  Commission  to  Governor  Carleton 17S6 

2^.  Fredericton    Athenaeum    established ^47 

2^.  First  Total  Abstinence  Society  in  B.  A.    at    Beaver 

River,  N.  S 1S28 

26.  N.    B.  Agricultural  Society  established 1850 

27.  Lazaretto  for  lepers  at   Miramichi    established ^44 

2S.  Anthony  Lock  wood  surveyor  general  of  N.  B 1819 

29. 

30.  Steamer  Novelty  arrives  at  Woodstock 1837 


. 
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APRIL    MARRIAGES. 

1.  Stevenson-Cassilis.— 1852.     At  the  family  residence  of  the 

Bride,  at  Bocabec,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ross,  of  St.  Andrews, 
James  Stevenson,  Esquire,  of  Oak  Bay,  to  Agnes,  sixth 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cassilis,  of  St.  Patrick. 

2.  Stockton-Oldfield.  — 1840.     At  Sussex  Vale,  bv  the  Rev 

Win,  Barrett,  Mr.  William  A.  W.  Stockton,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Oldfield,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Oldfield,  of  the 
former  place. 

3.  DONAHEY-CORMODY,— 1850.      By  the  Right    Rev.    Dr.  Dol- 

lard,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  ot  New  Brunswick,  Mr. 
William  Donahey,  Branch  Pilot,  to  Miss  Margaret  Cor- 
mody,  both  of  this  City. 

4.  PATERSON-PATTERSON.— 1855.      By  the  Rev.  William  Don- 

ald, A.  M.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Paterson,  to  Miss  Mary  Patterson, 
all  of  this  city. 

5.  Lloyd-Collins.— 1853.     By  the  Right  Rev.   Dr.   Connolly, 

Bishop  of  Saint  John,  Mr.  John  F.  Lloyd,  of  Portland,  to 
Mary  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Patrick  Collins,  of  this 
City. 

6.  Lauckner-Forsyth.  — 1852.      By  the    Rev.  Samuel   Robin- 

son, Mr.  Henry  Lauckner,  to  Miss  Nancy,  third  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  George  Forsyth,  all  of  this  City. 

7.  Dodge-Sharp.  — 1853.      By  the  Rev.   Samuel   Robinson,  Mr. 

Bayard  Dodge  of  this  City,  to  Miss  Unity,  third  daughter 
of  Mr  Allen  Sharp,  oi'  Sackville. 

8.  Tisdale-French.— 1850.       In  Trinity  Church,  in  this  City, 

by  the  Rev.  the  Rector,  T.  E.  Gilbert  Tisdale,  Esquire,  to 
Frederica,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  French,  H. 
M.  47th  Regiment,  and  Barrack  Master  at  this  place. 

9.  Baldwin-End. — 1840.     At    Goderich    House,   Bathurst,  by 

the  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Somervillc,  Henry  William  Baldwin, 
Esquire,  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Gloucester,  to  Mary 
Stewart,  adopted  daughter  of  William  End,  Esquire,  M.  P. 
P.  for  that  County. 

10.  Crothrrs-Thomson.  — 1856.     By  the  Rev.  Wm.   Harrison, 

Mr.  Samuel  Crothers,  to  Mary  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Thomson,  all  of  Portland. 

11.  McRae-Cunningham.  -  1849.      By  the  Rev.   Robert  Irvine, 

Mr.  William  McRae,  to  Miss  Sarah  Cunningham,  both  of 
this  City. 

12.  DALTON-ROBINSON. — 1853.      By  the   Rev.  John  Armstrong, 

Rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Lower  Cove,  Mr.  Robert 
Dalton,  of  the  Parish  of  Portland,  to  Miss  Margaret  Jane 
Robinson,  of  this  City. 

13.  McCarty-Magee.— 1852.     By   the    Rev.     R.     Knight,    Mr. 

William  McCarty,  to  Miss  Margaret  Magee,  both  of  this 
City. 


■ 
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14.  Lodge-Carle.— 1851.     At  Moncton,  by  the  Rev.   D.  Cran- 

dall,  Mr.  Ephraim  Lodge,  of  Moncton,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane 
Carle,  of  Dorchester. 

15.  Robertson-Nisbet.— 1840.— By  the   Rev.   Alexander  Mac- 

Lean,  of  St.  Andrews,  Mr.  James  Robertson,  Merchant,  to 
Margaret  G.,  daughter  of  Thomas  Nisbet,  Esquire,  all  of 
this  City. 

16.  Dunham-Olson.— 1853.     At  St.   Malaehy's  Church,  by  the 

Rev.  John  Quinn,  Mr.  Thomas  Dunham,  to  Miss  Susan  E., 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Olson,  all  of  this  City. 

17.  DeForest-Hallett.— 1848.     At  Sussex  Vale,  by  the  Rev. 

H.  N.  Arnold,  Mr.  James  F.  DeForest,  to  Sophia  Augusta, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Wm.  Hallett. 

18.  Macfarlane-Fleming.— 1853.      By  the  Rev.  William  Don- 

ald, A.  M.,  Mr.  Arthur  Macfarlane,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Fleming,  both  of  the  Parish  of  Westfield.  K.  C. 

19.  Dean-Howe.  — 1851.     By  the  Rev.  I.   W.   D.   Gray,  Rector 

of  this  Parish,  Mr.  Thomas  Dean,  of  the  Parish  of  Lancas- 
ter and  County  of  St.  John,  to  Miss  Margaret  Howe,  of 
the  same  place. 

20.  Watson-Hender5;on. — 1852.     By    the    Rev.     A.     McLeod 

Stavely,  Mr.  Archibald  Watson,  to  Anna,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  William  Henderson,  all  of  this  City. 

21.  Stavely-Cameron.  — 1851.     By  the  Rev.  J.   Reid  Lawson, 

the  Rev.  Alexander  McLeod  Stavely,  Pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  in  this  City,  to  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Ewen  Cameron,  of  the  same  place. 

22.  Parker-Wyer.  —  1 82 1.     At      St.     Andrews,    by    the      Rev. 

Jerome  Alley,  Neville  Parker,  Esq.,  to  Elizabeth  Margaret 
Shedden,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas  Wyer,  Esq.,  of  that 
place. 

23.  Robinson-Dibblee.  — 1857.       At      Fredericton,     at      Christ 

Church  Cathedral,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Fredericton,. 
Captain  William  Beverley  Robinson,  of  the  3rd.  W.  I 
Regt.,  to  Sophia  Elizabeth  Bliss,  third  daughter  of  George 
I.  Dibblee,  Esq.,  of  that  city. 

24.  Oliver-Wood. — 1856.     In  Trinity  Church,  by  the  Rev.   I. 

W.  D.  Gray,  D.  D*".,  Mr,  John  S.  Olive,  fourth  son  of  James 
Olive,  Esq.,  of  Manawagonish,  to  Miss  Adelaide  T., 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Wood,  of  this  city. 

25.  Hamilton-Agnew. — 1853.       By      the     Very     Rev.      James 

Sweeney,  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  Miss  Mary  Agnew, 
both  of  this  City. 

26.  Livingstone-Fraser.  — 1854,     At  Hampton,  by  the  Rev.  W- 

W.  Walker,  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton  Livingstone,  to  Margaret 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Thos.  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Hampton. 

27.  Langan-Humbert.  — 1848.      By  the  Rev.  Henry  Daniel,  Mr. 

Lorenzo  Langan,  to  Miss  Margaret  R.  Humbert,  daughter 
of  John  Humbert,  Esq. 
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28.  Broad-Rankine.— 1853.      By  the   Rev.  William   Donald,  A. 

M.,  Mr.  Elisha  Broad,  to  Janet,  third  daug-hter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Rankine,  Jr.,  all  of  this  City. 

29.  Spurr-Crane.— 1845.      By  the  Rev.  the  Rector,  James  De- 

Wolfe  Spurr,  Esq.,  Merchant,  to  Eliza  Ann,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Crane,  of  Economy,  Nova  Scotia. 

30.  Harrison-Slocomb.— 1839.     At  Wilmot,  N.  S.,  by  the  Rev. 

Geo.  Johnson,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  of  this  city,  mer- 
chant, to  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Slocomb,  Esq.,  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

DEATHS    IN    APRIL. 

i.  Wilson.— 1855.  At  his  residence  in  Chamcook,  County  of 
Charlotte,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  John  Wilson,  Esquire. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  other  pursuits  in  Charlotte  County  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  such  was  the  diversity  of  his  business 
transactions,  embracing  almost  every  occupation  incident 
to  the  country,  that  he  kept  a  number  of  men  in  constant 
employ.  As  a  merchant  he  had  few  equals;  well  acquainted 
with  the  markets  of  the  world,  entirely  familiar  with  the 
trade  and  resources  of  the  Province,  energetic  and  tem- 
perate, always  active,  ready  and  persevering,  he  seldom 
undertook  a  work  he  did  not  complete;  he  devoted  the 
whole  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Andrews  and  Quebec  Railroad.  His  princely  hospitality, 
his  extensive  charities,  in  which  his  amiable  and  excellent 
partner  most  cordially  united,  are  well  known  and  will  be 
long  remembered. 

2.  Neil. — 1852.     At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  (Thomas 

M.  Smith,  Esq.,)  Mrs.  Eleanor  Neil,  aged  78  years. 

3.  Moody. — 1809.     At    his    house  in  Sissiboo,   N.  S.,   Colonel 

James  Moody,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  represented  the  County  of  Annapolis  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  in  consequence  of  his  Military  services 
(which  are  well  known  to  his  brother  Loyalists)  he  was, 
on  April  8th,  interred  with  the  Honors  of  War  by  Detach- 
ments of  the  Digby  and  Clare  Regiments  of  Militia  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Carman — the  funeral  was  likewise 
attended  by  a  very  respectable  number  of  inhabitants  of 
Sissiboo  and  Digby. 

4.  Allen.— 1856.     At    Portland,    after    a    lingering  illness    of 

several  years,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  Jacob  Allen,  Esq., 
leaving  a  widow,  one  son,  four  daughters  and  many  rela- 
tives to  mourn  an  irreparable  loss.      Mr.  A.  for  many  years 

cccupied  several  responsible  situations,  his  conduct  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  pertaining  to  which,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  Police  Magistrate  in  the  Parish  of  Port- 
land, met  with  the  well  deserved  approbation  of  the  public. 

5.  Lyons. —  1S45.     At  his  residence,  Kingston,  K.  C,  Mr.  John 

Lyons,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.     Mr.  Lyons  was  born  at 
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Redden,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.  In  the  year 
1783  he  came  with  the  Loyalists  to  this  Province  ;  since 
that  time  he  has  resided  at  Kingston,  and  has  discharged 
the  various  duties  of  a  citizen,  husband,  father  and  friend, 
with  uprightness  and  integrity.  He  has  left  a  large  circle 
of  descendants,  by  whom  his  loss  is  severely  felt. 

6.  McDonald.—  1850.     At   the    Nashwaak,    Mr.    Donald   Mc- 

Donald, aged  105  years.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  settled  at  the  Nashwaak  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty's  42d  Regiment. 

7.  Roberts.— 1848.     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberts,  in  the  84th  year 

of  her  age,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Zachariah  Roberts,  one 
of  the  Loyalists  of  17S3. 

8.  FitzGerald.— 1 84 1.       Mr.     Ezekiel     FitzGerald,   aged    37 

years,  after  a  protracted  course  of  painful  suffering,  which 
he  bore  with  fortitude  and  patient  resignation  to  the  Divine 
Will,  leaving  a  wife  and  one  son,  and  many  sincere  friends 
to  lament  their  loss.  Mr.  F.  was  a  native  of  the  County  of 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  had  received  a  liberal  education,  was 
possessed  of  rare  talents  as  a  Classical  and  Mathematical 
scholar  and  as  a  teacher  had  few  competitors. 

9.  Perkins.  — 1846.     At  Kingston,  King's  County,  Mr.  Eliakim 

Perkins,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  large  circle 
of  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  their  loss. 

10.  LOCKHART. — 1S45.     At  Portland,   (Maine),   Mr.   Levi   Lock- 

hart  formerly  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  lately  of  St.  John,  N.  B., 
aged  61  years. 

11.  Black.— 1 82 1.      At    Dorchester,    Win.   Black,  Esq.,  at  the 

advanced  age  of  92  years.  Mr.  Black  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  England  in  the  year  1775  with  his  family,  which 
consisted  of  only  seven  persons,  and  he  lived  to  see  it 
increased  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

12.  Wheeler — 1850.     Mr.  Evan  Zalmon  Wheeler,   in  the  35th 

year  of  his  age. 

13.  Bustin — 1836.     Mr.    Thomas    Bustin,  aged  88  years.     Mr. 

B.  was  one  of  the  oldest  inhablants  of  this  place,  having 
emigrated  to  this  Province  at  an  early  stage  of  its  settle- 
ment. He  was  one  of  these  persons  who  thro'  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  convinced  of  the  evil  of 
sin  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bishop,  united  himself  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society,  at  its  formation  in  this  city  about  the  year  1792; 
his  attachment  to  this  portion  of  the  visible  church  con- 
tinued firm  and  unwavering  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Mr.  B. 
was  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  mildness  and  inoffensive- 
ness  of  manner,  which  prevented  him  having  any  enemies 
and  secured  the  affectionate  attachment  of  his  friends  ;  who 
sincerely  sympathize  with  his  afflicted  widow  and  numer- 
ous relatives  in  their  bereavement.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  trusting  in  the  glorious  Redeemer,  and  relying  upon 
his  attonement  alone  for  salvation. 
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14.  Boyle. — 1854.     After  a  short  illness,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 

age,  Alexander  Boyle,  Esq.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  E., 
and  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  H.  P.,  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
Scotland.  He  received  his  education  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, in  that  City,  and  entered  the  Army  at  an  early  period 
of  life.  Dr.  Boyle  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  in  1826,  in  which  year  he 
returned  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

15.  FlEWELLING.  — 1841.      At  Kingston,   King's   County,   after  a 

lingering  illness,  which  she  bore  with  pious  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Enos 
Flewelling,  in  the  73rd  year  of  her  age  — one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  Province,  and  the  mother  of  twelve  children, 
sixty-three  grand  children,  and    15  great-grand  children. 

16.  PETERS. — 1837.     At   his   residence  in   Gage   Town,  Queen's 

County,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  Valentine  Hewlette 
Peters,  Esq.,  the  eldest  Son  of  the  late  lames  Peters, 
Esquire,  of  that  place.  The  deceased  was  greatly  res- 
pected and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  maintained  a 
high  character  tor  talents  and  integrity,  and  for  many 
years  before  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  the  situation 
of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  County. 

17.  Hatheway. — 1S55.      Thomas  G.    Hatheway,  Esq.,  aged  64 

years,  an  old  and  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  city. 

18.  Clarke. — 1849.      At  Mann's  hotel  in  this  City,  Joseph  N. 

Clarke,  Esquire,  aged  68  years.  Mr.  Clarke  formerly 
transacted  an  extensive  mercantile  business  at  St.  Andrews, 
under  the  firm  of  Campbell  &  Clarke,  and  for  several  years 
he  represented  the  County  of  Charlotte  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  filled  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  same  County.  The  deceased  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Richard  S.  Clarke,  at  one  time  Rector  of  Gagetown, 
subsequently  Rector  of  St.  Stephen,  and  one  of  the  Loyal- 
ists of  1783. 

19.  DlSBROW. — 1853.       Noah     Disbrow,     Esquire,    of    this  City, 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  D.  was  for  many 
years  extensively  and  successfully  engaged  in  trade,  as  a 
Merchant  in  this  City  ;  was  on  several  occasions  elected 
Alderman  in  Queen's  "Ward,  and  subsequently  appointed  a 
Justice  of  theVeaee  ;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  bore 
the  character  of  an  honest  and  prudent  man. 

20.  Ansley.— 1852.      After  a  long  illness,  Barzillai  Ausley,  Esq  , 

in  the  41st  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  large  family  and  cir- 
cle of  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  their  loss. 

2\.  ANDERSON.— 1848.  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  aged  75  years, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  Province,  and  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  this  City,  where  she  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Polly  Dyer. 

22.     Peel— 1849.      Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peel,  widow,  aged  76  years. 

2^.  Holmes.- -1 845.  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes,  aged  78  years,  for 
many  years  a  shipmaster  out  of  this  port. 
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24.  CONDER. — 1821.     After  a  short  illness,  James  Conder,  Esq., 

aged  67  He  was  among-  the  first  Loyalists  who  came  to 
this  Province  after  the  peace  in  1783,  and  was  a  most 
respected  Merchant,  and  was  very  early  appointed  a 
Magistrate  in  the  City  and  County,  and  uniformly  esteemed 
for  a  faithful  and  honorable  discharge  of  his  various 
duties  of  life  as  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

25.  O'Neil. — 1845.     After  a  short  hut  severe  illness  which  she 

bore  with  christian  fortitude  to  the  Divine  Will,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Mr.  John  O'Neill,  aged  51  years,  leaving  a  husband 
and  seven  children  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  kind  parent  and 
affectionate  wife  ;  she  was  a  native  of  Arlstraw,  county 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  city. 

26.  WADDINGTON. — 1852.     After  an  illness  of  seven  weeks,  Mr. 

Edward  C.  Waddington,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age. 

27.  HADDOW. — 1846.     At    Chatham,    Miramichi,   Mr.    Archibald 

Haddow,  Merchant,  aged  40  years. 

28.  Lockhart. — 1847.     Alethea,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Lockhart,  of  this 

city. 

29.  Laskey. — 1853.     In   Portland,  Mr.   David    Laskey,   aged  41 

years,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Laskey,  of  Kingston, 
King's  County.     His  end  was  perfect  peace. 

30.  Cookk.  -  1846.      In  Fredericton,  at  the  residence  of  her  sis- 

ter, Mrs.  Hailes,  Lydia,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Cooke,  D.  D.,  first  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Fred- 
ericton, in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

Questions.  , 

60.  I  desire  information  in  regard  to  Daniel  More- 
house and  his  descendants,  if  any.  He  died  at  Queens- 
bury,  N.  B.,  January  20,  1835,  as  appears  by  the  death 
record  in  the  New  Brunswick  Magazine  for  January 
last.  The  information  is  desired  for  a  genealogy  of 
the  4<  Morehouse  Family  in  America." 

Nelson  D.  Adams, 

Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

61.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  any  genealogical  data  or 
information  as  to  the  Wades  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
for  the  forthcoming  Genealogy  of  the  Wades. 

Stuart  C.  Wade, 

New  York. 
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62.  To  complete  a  set  of  Stewart's  Quarterly,  I 
want  No.  1  of  Vol.  I.,  April  1867,  and  No.  3  of  Vol. 
IV.,  October,  1870.  I  will  be  glad  to  pay  for  these,  or 
to  exchange  on  good  terms  for  two  duplicates  in  my 
possession — two  copies  of  No.  1  of  Vol.  IV. 

G.  U.  Hay. 

63.  In  what  year  was  Commodore  Perry,  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  in  St.  John,  and  had  he  a  public  reception  ? 

J.  W.  M. 

64.  Does  anyone  know  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  name  Joggins,  which  occurs  in  two  place  in  Nova 
Scotia?  J.   V. 

Answers. 

39.  In  reply  to  the  query  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  cholera  epidemic  in  St.  John,  in  1854,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  died,  Mr.  D.  A.  Vaughan,  of  St. 
Stephen,  sends  some  exceedingly  interesting  recollec- 
tions of  his  experience  at  that  time.  As  previously 
announced,  however,  the  story  of  the  year  of  the 
cholera  is  one  which  is  to  be  fully  treated  in  the  Maga- 
zine at  a  later  date,  and  it  will  be  better  for  Mr. 
Vaughan's  story  to  be  given  in  that  connection.  He 
puts  the  duration  of  the  epidemic  as  from  the  last  of 
May  until  the  middle  of  September,  but  does  not  decide 
which  of  the  various  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths 
is  correct.  The  number  usually  quoted  is  from  1,200 
to  1,500.  Editor. 

54.  The  collision  between  the  steamer  "  Anna 
Augusta"  and  the  tug  ''Transit,"  (not  "  Tourist") 
took  place  at  Harding's  Point,  on  the  River  St.  John, 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
May  21,  1852.  There  were  thirty  passengers  on  the 
steamer,  including  one  woman.  Nine  or  ten  were  more 
or  less  scalded,  five  of  them  severely.  Four,  Casey, 
Cochran,  Myles  and  Murray,  died  from  the  effect  of 
their  injuries.      The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
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manslaughter  against  Captain  Stevens,  of  the  "  Tran- 
sit" and  Francis  Paul,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  and  of 
"manslaughter  in  a  lesser  degree"  against  James 
Smith  and  Alexander  Christy,  the  lookout  and  man  at 
the  wheel  on  the  "Anna  Augusta."  The  trial  on  indict- 
ment in  the  four  eases  came  before  the  circuit  court  in 
the  following  August,  and  in  the  first  case  the  accused 
were  discharged  on  the  technical  point  that  "having 
failed  to  identify  the  deceased  (James  Casey),  it  must 
quash  the  indictment."  The  prosecutions  for  the  other 
deaths  were  not  pressed.  W.  K.  Reynolds. 

56.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his  son,  Charles 
Francis,   were  in  St.  John  in  1840.  I.  A.  J. 

59.  The  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  the  iron  steamer 
"Experiment"  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
trip  around  the  harbor,  on  January  27,  1842.  It  was 
at  the  North  Market  wharf.  Several  correspondents 
have  given  facts  respecting  the  affair,  in  addition  to 
matter  already  collected,  and  which  will  be  included  in 
a  more  complete  account  at  a  later  date.         Editor. 


Owing  to  the  length  of  some  of  the  other  papers, 
Mr.  Hannay's  instalment  of  "Our  First  Families"  is 
unavoidably  held  over  this  month. 

In  "A  Railway  Reminiscence"  in  the  March  num- 
ber an  error  was  made  in  the  statement  that  the  Smith- 
Anglin  government  was  in  power  in  1857.  By  an 
error  of  the  types  the  words  "  the  year  after "  were 
printed  instead  of  "  three  years  afterwards,"  in  respect 
pf  the  name  of  Rothesay. 

Two  admirable  drawings  of  portions  oi'  the  Valley 
as  it  was  accompanied  Mr.  Jack's  concluding  paper  on 
Victoria  Ward,  but  it  has  been  found,  when  too  late 
to  have  them  re-drawn,  that  the  absence  of  distinctive 
black  lines  prevents  their  reproduction  by  the  usual 
process  of  engraving. 
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BUG  ALB  CAMPBELL 'S  MAP.* 

The  first  authentic  map  of  the  St.  John  river, 
compiled  after  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  in  1783,  was 
made  by  Lieutenant  Dugald  Campbell,  and  by  him  pre- 
sented to  Governor  Thomas  Carleton,  the  first  g-overnor 
of  New  Brunswick.  The  surveys  for  this  map  were 
made  during  the  winter  months  of  1784  and  1785,  and 
considering-  the  circumstances  under  which  Lieutenant 
Campbell  must  have  labored  at  that  time,  he  produced 
a  most  accurate  and  important  map,  and  one  that  will 
always  possess  great  historic  value.  The  original  map 
was  sent  by  Governor  Carleton,  July  16,  1785,  to  Earl 
Sydney,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in  the 
letter   that   accompanied   it   Governor  Carleton    stated 

*In  1788,  Captain  Robert  Campbell  published  a  map  of  the  St.  John  river 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Frederieton,  including  the  tributaries,  which  he  claimed 
was  the  first  ever  published.  A  copy  ol  this  rare  map  is  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society.  It  is  entitled  "A  Map  of  the  Great 
River  St.  John  &  Waters,  (the  first  ever  published)  from  the  Bay  of  Ftnoy, 
up  to  St.  Anns  or  Frederick  s  Town:  bein^r  little  Known  by  White  People, 
until  178.?.  Settled  by  the  American  Loyalists,  then  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  now 
called  New  BRUNSWICK,  from  an  Actual  Survey,  made  in  the  Years  1784,  '85,  'So, 
and  '87,  by  Korkrt  Campkei.i.,  Surveyor,  Capt.  of  the  40th  Company  of  St- 
John's  Loyalists."  The  map  is  printed  from  an  engraved  plate,  and  beautifully 
done,  but'the  names  are  not  as  correct  as  in  Lieutenant  Campbell's  map.  It 
was  published  in  London,  July  10.  17S8.  Captain  Robert  Campbell  and  his  son, 
Robert  Campbell,  Jw  were  grantees  of  St.  John  in  178.;,  and  drew  lots  708  and 
709  on  the  south  side  of  Orange  street. 
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that    Lieutenant  Campbell  had  made    no    demand    for 
compensation  for  his  services. 

The  map  gives  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country  bordering  the  St.  John  river 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Great  Falls  (Grand  Falls) 
in  1785,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  W.  F.  Ganong, 
the  owner  of  the  copy  from  which  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  taken,  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing  it 
here.  The  original  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London.  It  is  referred  to  in  Canadian  Archives  for 
1895,  New  Brunswick  Section,  page  5.  The  scale  of 
the  original  is  three  miles  to  one  inch.  This  copy  was 
made  for  Professor  Ganong,  mainly  to  locate  the  names, 
which  are  probably  all  copied  correctly,  but  the  topo- 
graphy may  not  be  exact  in  minutiae.  The  map  is  re- 
markable for  the  abundance  and  accuracy  oi  the' Indian 
names,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are 
accompanied  by  their  English  translation.  These 
names  are  discussed  under  their  modern  equivalents 
in  Professor  Ganong's  "Monograph  of  the  Place- 
nomenclature  of  New  Brunswick."  The  place  of  the 
map  in  New  Brunswick  cartography  is  also  discussed 
in  his  (i  Monograph  ot  the  Cartography  of  New  Bruns- 
wick,"  under  the  "  modern  type."  Both  of  these 
monographs  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  and  printed  in  the  proceedings,  and  are  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  history  of  the  province. 

Lieutenant  Dugald  Campbell,  the  compiler  of  the 
map,  was  a  relative  of  Lord  William  Campbell,  gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia  from  1766  to  1773,  and  a  member 
of  the  great  Argyle  family;  he  had  held  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  Forty-second  Highlanders  (Black 
Watch),  and  served  during  the  American  Revolution 
with  credit.  Possessed  of  talents  of  a  very  high  order, 
educated  and  cultured,  Lieutenant  Campbell's  works 
have  perpetuated  his  reputation  as  a  civil  engineer  and 
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land  surveyor  to  the  present  day.  At  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  in  1783,  he  came  to  New  Brunswick  with 
the  Loyalists  in  charge  of  a  number  of  disbanded  men 
of  the  Forty-second  Regiment.  The  disbanded  High- 
landers drew  city  lots  together,  and  became  grantees 
of  St.  John.  Their  lots  were  on  the  south  side  of 
Union  street,  running  eastward  from  the  Golden  Ball 
Corner.*  On  these  they  built  log  houses  and  attempted 
to  establish  homes,  but  the  following  summer  their 
rude  dwellings  were  destroyed  in  a  disastrous  confla- 
gration that  swept  over  that  portion  of  the  newly  built 
city,  and  the  Highlanders  abandoned  St.  John  and 
removed  to  the   Nashwaak,  York  county,  where  their 

Signature  ot  Lieutenant  Campbell. 

descendants  are  found  in  large  numbers.  The  last 
survivor  of  the  band,  Donald  McDonald,  died  at  the 
Nashwaak  in  1S50  at  the  age  of  105  years.  McBean's 
Brook,  McCallum's  Brook  and  Young's  Brook,  that 
flow  into  the  Nashwaak,  perpetuate  the  names  of  some 
of  these  Highland  soldiers. 

Lieutenant  Campbell  drew  two  lots  in  Carleton 
and  one  lot  in  the  city,  on  the  south  side  of  King  street 
east,  between  Carmarthen  and  Went  worth  streets.  On 
the  nth  of  September,  1802,  after  holding  the  city  lot 
for  nineteen  years,  he  sold  it  to  Cornelius  Harbell  for 
«'  fifty  shillings  lawful  money  ot  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick."  The  lot  is  now  owned  by  Major  John  S. 
Hall. 

During  the  early  years  of  settlement,  Lieutenant 
Campbell  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  land  survey- 
i  ng,  and  his   name  appears  also,    in    conjunction    with 


'"Old  Tiines"  (Bustin)  in  St.  John  Morning  Ne\ 


1861 
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others,  in  several  large  grants  and  purchases  of  land. 
He  surveyed  the  town  site  on  which  Fredericton  is 
built,  and  made  the  first  plan,  which  is  still  preserved, 
of  that  town.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  he 
gained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  St.  John  and  its 
tributaries,  which  enabled  him  to  compile  the  map  he 
presented  to  Governor  Carleton,  with  accuracy,  and 
his  superior  education  also  enabled  him  to  place  on 
record  the  correct  Indian  and  French  names  then  in 
use  by  the  pre-loyalist  residents  on  the  river.  In  1793, 
when  war  was  declared  by  France,  the  King's  New 
Brunswick  regiment  was  organized  by  the  Imperial 
government  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and 
Lieutenant  Campbell  received  the  appointment  of  cap- 
tain-lieutenant of  the  corps,  and  with  it  remained  in 
active  service  until  disbanded  in  1802.  While  in  ser- 
vice with  the  King's  New  Brunswick  regiment  the  first 
recognition  of  Lieutenant  Campbell's  ability  was  made, 
when  the  commander-in-chief  ofthe  forces  in  British 
America  appointed  him  chief  surveyor  to  lay  out  mili- 
tary roads  through  the  interior  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
to  perfect  communication  with  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada.  Large  sums  were  expended  on  these  military 
roads,  and  many  remain  monuments  of  the  surveyor's 
skill. 

In  1797  the  Boundary  Commissioners  appointed 
Lieutenant  Campbell,  with  an  American  surveyor,  to 
explore  and  survey  the  Magaguadavic  river  to  its 
source.  This  work  was  performed  during  the  years 
1798  and  1799,  and  the  country  bordering  the  Maga- 
guadavic thoroughly  explored  and  a  map  of  the  region 
made  by  Lieutenant  Campbell  and  Isaac  Hedden. 

The  sentiment  of  fellowship  or  clanship,  so  strong 
in  the  Highlander,  probably  induced  Lieutenant  Camp- 
bell to  make  his  home  on  the  Nashwaak  (where  he 
received  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land),    with 
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his  comrades  of  the  old  Forty-second  Regiment.  The 
small,  swift  flowing-  stream  that  runs  through  his  grant 
and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Nashwaak,  he  named 
the  Tay,  in  remembrance  of  his  early  years  in  Scotland, 
and  to  his  estate  he  gave  the  name  of  Taymouth — 
mouth  of  the  Tay — a  name  which  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  locality  is  a  beautiful  rural  district  of 
mount  and  valley,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Tay  and 
Nashwaak  furnishes  one  of  the  finest  engravings  that 
adorns  the  pages  of  fi  Picturesque  Canada."  From 
Taymouth  Lieutenant  Campbell  addressed  his  first 
reports  to  the  legislature  on  the  state  of  the  public 
roads  and  bridges  of  the  province. 

In  1802  Lieutenant  Campbell's  work  in  connection 
with  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  province  began,  and 
his  reports  to  the  legislature  on  these  subjects,  which 
were  then  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people, 
were  eagerly  read.  These  reports  are  worthy  of  per- 
usal even  today,  and  in  some  things  we  will  find  we 
have  not  progressed  very  far.  But  they  are  especially 
valuable  for  the  clear  and  concise  manner  in  which  the 
important  subject  of  which  they  treat  is  discussed,  and 
the  difficulties  that  confronted  the  rulers  as  well  as  the 
settlers  of  this  new  country  become  apparent.  They 
are  historical  records  of  the  greatest  value,  and  recount 
a  long  struggle  over  nature  in  its  rudest  aspect. 

When  war  was  declared  against  France  in  1803, 
the  New  Brunswick  Fencible  Regiment  was  formed, 
and  Lieutenant  Campbell  again  joined  the  service. 
During  those  years  of  service  Lieutenant  Campbell  was 
also  connected  with  the  militia  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
was  a  major  in  the  York  Light  infantry  battalion  and 
aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Carleton. 

The  years  that  followed  were  anxious  years  for  the 
people  of  New  Brunswick,  as  war  with  the  United 
States    was  anticipated,   but  Lieutenant  Campbell   did 
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not  live  to  take  part  in  those  events — he  died  at  Fred- 
ericton  in  April,  18 10,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  bury- 
ing grounds  in  that  town. 

Before  coming  to  New  Brunswick  Lieutenant 
Campbell  married  Jacobina  Drummond,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons,  Alexander,  Patrick  and  Ludlow,  and 
two  daughters,  Jacobina  and  Ann.  The  Drummonds 
were  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  lairds  of  Balhaldie. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Campbell  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Taymouth,  where  she  died,  and  her 
grave  on  a  hillside  that  overlooks  the  beautiful  vale  of 
the  Nashwaak  has  given  semblance  to  the  story  that 
Lieutenant  Campbell  was  buried  at  Taymouth. 

In  connection  with  Mrs.  Campbell  an  interesting 
bit  of  family  history  is  recalled.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  her  only  brother  became  heir  to  the  Bal- 
haldie estates  of  the  Drummond  family  in  Scotland, 
but  being  an  imbecile  Mrs.  Campbell  and  her  sisters 
applied  to  the  law  courts  o(  Scotland  to  have  the 
estates  sold  and  the  proceeds  equally  divided  among 
them.  After  considerable  litigation  this  was  done,  but 
Mrs.  Campbell  did  not  live  to  receive  her  portion, 
which  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds.  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  the  eldest  son,  received  his  mother's 
portion,  as  he  was  the  only  recognized  heir  under  the 
law  then  in  force,  and  shortly  after  removed  with  his 
family  to  Upper  Canada.  Mrs.  Campbell's  sisters  mar- 
ried Loyalist  officers — Captain  Archibald  McLean*  of 
the  New  York  Volunteers,  and  Lieutenant  John  Mc- 
Gibbon  of  the  Florida  Rangers — both  of  whom  drew 
land  and  settled  in  York  county,  where  their  descen- 
dants reside. 

The  life  of  a  man  who  witnessed  so  many  historic 
events,  and  filled  so  honorable  a  position  as  Lieutenant 

♦During  hostilities  with  the  United  States  in  1812-13  Captain  McLean  was 
assistant  adjutant  general  of  the  militia  forces  of  New  Brunswick. 
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Campbell,  must  have  abounded  with  incidents  of  inter- 
est, but  it  was  found  difficult  to  collect  even  the  scanty 
materials  that  form  this  sketch,  so  soon  does  the  work, 
and  often  the  name,  of  a  pioneer  perish. 

Jonas  Howe. 
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Third   Paper. 

In  April,  1868,  the  Dominion  Rifle  Association, 
with  Lieut. -Colonel  Hon.  A.  E.  Botsford  as  President, 
was  formed.  The  delegates  representing-  New  Bruns- 
wick at  the  meeting-  assembled  at  Ottawa,  1st  April, 
1868,  were  :  Lieut. -Colonels  Botsford,  Gray,  Beer, 
and  Maunsell.  The  first  competition  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  La  Prarie,  commencing  15th  Septem- 
ber, 1868. 

There  was  some  political  opposition  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell  to  the  position  of 
deputy  adjutant  general  under  the  new  law.  The  force 
of  the  province,  however,  en  masse,  petitioned  the 
government  on  his  behalf — a  petition  that  bears  the 
signatures  o(  many  i^ood  men  and  true,  since  gone  to 
rest,  as  well  as  of  many  still  serving  Queen  and  country 
— history-makers  all.  On  the  1st  January,  1S69, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell  was  appointed  D.  A.  G.  in 
district  No.  8,  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  following  officers  were  also  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  this  district,  19th  January,  1869  :  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Otty,  Brigade  Major;  Lt.-Col.  Inches,  Brigade 
Major;  Lt.-Col.  C.  Willis,  Brigade  Major,  (until  suc- 
ceeded by  Lt.-Col.  McCully);  Lt.-Col.  Baird,  Dist. 
Paymaster;   Lt.-Col.  Jago,  A.  A.  G.  Artillery. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Otty,  on  appointment  as  B.  M.,  was 
succeeded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Ray,  a  loyal  and  zealous 
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officer,  in  command  of  the  62nd  Battalion.  Lt. -Colonel 
Ray  was  subsequently  succeeded  by  an  equally  zealous 
and  efficient  officer,  Lt. -Colonel  Macshane. 

On  the  nth  February,  1869,  the  first  school  of 
military  instruction  (in  connection  with  the  Regiment  of 
H.  M.  forces,  60th  Rifles,  stationed  at  St.  John)  was 
established  in  this  district  and  was  largely  attended. 

The  quota  of  active  Militia,  fixed  by  law,  required 
to  be  furnished  by  this  district  is  3,264.  Corps  to  com- 
plete this  quota,  partly  from  the  old  volunteers,  under 
section  7  of  the  new  act,  speedily  offered  their  services. 
These,  with  but  little  change,  remain  to  the  present  day 
and  have  already  been  referred  to. 

It  was  at  this  time,  the  autumn  of  1869,  that  H. 
R.  H.  Prince  Arthur,  now  Lieut. -General  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  visited  New  Brunswick,  and  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  praise  at  the  appearance  of  the  force. 

In  1870  the  force  was  further  developed,  the  73rd 
and  74th  Battalions,  heretofore  existing  as  isolated 
Companies,  were  formed  under  two  excellent  command- 
ing officers,  Lieut. -Col.  D.  Ferguson  and  Lieut. -Col. 
E.  Beer,  respectively.  The  former  has  since  been  suc- 
ceeded by  an  efficient  officer,  Lieut. -Col.  McCulley,  the 
latter  by  Lieut. -Col.  Baird.  The  officers  and  men  (an 
excellent  class)  composing  the  73rd  Battalion  were 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th 
Northumberland  Militia,  commanded  respectively  by 
Lieut. -Colonels  Caleb  McCulley,  R.  Jardine,  Major  T. 
W.  Underhill  and   Lieut.  Colonel  R.  Hutchinson. 

The  following  officers  commanded  companies  in 
1871  :  Captains  Ramsay,  McCulley,  (now  Lieut. -Col.), 
Blake,  Templeton,  Williston,  Burns,  (Bathurst  Com- 
pany attached.) 

The  services  of  the  following  officers  in  bringing 
about  efficiency  in  this  county  must  not  be  overlooked  : 
Captains  James  Russell,  Hon.  J.  B.  Snowball,  Senator, 
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Lieut.  J.  C.  Gough,  W.  Muirhead,  Captain  A.  D. 
Shirreff,  last,  not  least,  Lieut. -Colonels  Hon.  T.  Gil- 
lespie and  R.  R.  Call. 

The  officers  and  men  composing- the  74th  Battalion 
(also  an  excellent  class)  were  drawn  for  the  most  part 
from  Kings  and  Westmorland  Militia,  commanded 
respectively  by  Lieut. -Colonels  Hon.  W.  P.  Flewell- 
ing,  E.  B.  Beer,  A.  C.  Otty,  C.  D.  Fairweather,  and 
in  Westmorland  by  Lieut. -Colonels  Hon.  D.  Haning- 
ton,   Hon.  A.  E.  Botsford,  B.  C.  Ranworth. 

The  following  officers  commanded  companies  in 
187 1  :  Captains  Colpitts,  Arnold,  Murray,  Lindsay, 
Harper  and  Lieut.  Scovil.  Annual  drill  was  performed 
in  Battalion  camps. 

On  the  29th  June,  1871,  the  first  Brigade  Camp, 
for  sixteen  davs  continuous  drill,  was  formed  at  Fred- 
ericton. 

The  New  Brunswick  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Saunders,  marched  to  camp,  an  average  dis- 
tance of  eighty  miles  per  troop,  crossed  three  long-  and 
tedious  ferries,  bivouacked  at  the  Jemseg  on  the  29th, 
and  arrived  at  Fredericton  on  the  30th  June,  1871. 
This  march  to  and  from  camp  was  favourably  com- 
mented upon  by  the  British   Press. 

The  force  in  camp  was  inspected  by  the  then  Adju- 
tant General,  Colonel  P.  Robertson-Ross  who  thus 
reported: 

"The  Fredericton  Camp  was  well  situated  and  laid  out,  the 
Rifle  Range  was  convenient,  and  all  the  corps  performed  their 
prescribed  course  of  Target  Practice." 

"The  commanding-  officer  (Lt.  Colonel  Maunsell)  exercised 
his  command  with  great  judgment,  showing  much  ability  in 
handling  troops;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  having  divided 
the  troops  into  attacking  and  defending  forces,  carried  out  very 
successfully  'sham  battles'  on  the  same  principles  observed  by 
the  Regular  Army  at  the  last  'Autumn  Manoeuvres, '  the  practice 
thus  afforded  proving  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  en- 
gaged.' 

At  this  time  Lt.  Colonel  Marsh  succeeded  Lt.  Col. 
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Hewitson    in     the     command     of    the    71st    Battalion. 

In  1872  the  Brigade  Camp  was  held  at  Woodstock 
on  a  most  picturesque  spot,  "the  pleasure  ground. " 
An  Artillery  camp  also,  under  command  of  Lt.  Colonel 
Foster,  was  formed  at   St.  John. 

There  was  no  Brigade  Camp  in  1873,  drill  being- 
performed  for  the  most  part  at  Company  headquarters. 

Fifty  volunteers  proceeded  in  charge  of  Lt.  Colonel 
Otty  to  take  part  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  sub- 
sequently both  Lt.  Colonels  Otty  and  Saunders  offered 
their  services  to  join  then  General  Wolseley's  staff  on 
the  Gold  Coast  (Ashantee  expedition). 

An  Artillery  Association  was  formed  this  year, 
1873,  w'tn  L.t.  Colonel  B.  Strange  as   President. 

•  Lieut.  Colonel  B.  L.  Peters  commanded  the  Wim- 
bledon Team  this  year. 

H.  M.  Regular  Army  having  left  the  province,  a 
School  of  Military  Instruction  was  established  at  Fred- 
ericton  under  the  District  Staff:  Lieut.  Colonel 
Maunsell,  D.  A.  G.,  Commandant;  Lt.  Col.  Otty, 
Adjutant  ;  Captain  T.  McKenzie,  Lieut,  (now  Major) 
Howe,  Instructors. 

In  1874  the  Brigade  Camp  was  at  St.  Andrews, 
while  Woodstock  Field  Battery,  Capt.  Donnell,  had  its 
camp  at  Woodstock.  A  small  Brigade  camp  was  also 
formed  on  Barrack  Ground,  St.  John. 

In  1S75  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada  was 
established  at  Kingston,  The  following-  were  among 
the  first  Cadets  from  this  province: — C.  A.  DesBrisay, 
T.  L.  Reed,  Geo.  E.  Perley,  1S75;  H.  Montgomery 
Campbell,  now  Major  Royal  Horse  Artillery;  A.  Wil- 
mot  Daniel,  now  Revd. ;  E.  Hazen  Driiry,  now  C.  E., 
1876. 

The  Brig-ade  Camp  was  again  formed  at  St.  An- 
drews July,  1875. 

Apart  from  the  practical  utility  ol  the  annual  camps 
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of  instruction,  and  besides  the  renewal  of  friendship, 
the  comparing  of  notes,  as  to  progress  in  the  various 
industries  of  individual  members  of  the  force,  there 
were  many  pleasant  incidents  worth  recording-.  For 
example: — On  the  late  arrival  of  a  river  county  com- 
pany at  Camp  St.  Andrews,  the  tide  being  out,  this 
phenomenon  was  considered  the  result  of  a  dry  sum- 
mer. The  first  soldier,  however,  to  see  the  full  tide 
in  the  early  morning  exclaimed,  il  Boys  there's  been  a 
freshet  up  river." 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  Madawaska  Com- 
pany at  the  same  camp,  after  a  weary  journey  by  train, 
the  meat  block  at  the  ration  store  was  seized,  a  fiddle 
produced,  and  the  dance  engag-ed  in.  The  attention  of 
the  commanding  officer  was  called  to  this  breach  of  the 
rules,  and  a  sudden  stop  was  put  to  the  dance.  The 
Acadian  soldiery  were  crestfallen.  Soon,  however, 
they  regained 'their  lost  vivacity,  a  barn  door  was  pro- 
duced, the  fiddler  struck  up  his  best  tune,  the  dance 
was  resumed,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  wedding  bell. 

Another  incident  is  one  in  which  the  worthy  rector 
of  St.  Mary's  (l lie  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond),  then  Lieu- 
tenant commanding*  the  Woodstock  battery  of  Artillery, 
took  part. 

At  the  brigade  camp  at  Woodstock  in  1872  a 
certain  individual  (not  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's)  made 
nig-ht  hideous  with  noise,  and  he  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  guard  or  picket.  A  trap  was  set  and  the  culprit 
(son  of  a  clergyman,  a  wild  youth)  was  seized  by  the 
strong  right  hand  of  the  Brigade  Major.  The  next 
morning  the  youth  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  before 
the  C.  O,  of  the  camp,  when  Mr.  Raymond,  who 
commanded  the  prisoner's  corps,  spoke  with  his  usual 
kindness  in  his  behalf,  pointing  out  his  youth,  his  in- 
telligence, the  discredit  he  was  bringing  upon  his  parents 
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and  corps,  and  hoping-  better  thing's  of  him.  Admon- 
ishment, with  words  of  advice,  was  then  administered. 
This  proved  the  turning-  point  of  the  young1  man's  life. 
He  soon  was  sent  to  the  Harvard  University,  where 
he  graduated  with  honors,  and  is  now  a  skilled  and 
successful  M.  D.  in  a  town  not  a  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  Woodstock.  He  has  more  than  once  assured 
the  writer,  while  thanking-  him  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  that  he  still  feels  the  effects  ot  the  grip  of 
the  B.  M. 

A  force  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  was  called 
out  under  Lt.  Colonel  Macshane,  St.  John,  Aug-ust,. 
1875,  anc*  one  under  Lt.  Colonel  McCully,  B.  M.,  to 
proceed  to  Caraquet,  February,  1875.  Another  force 
was  called  out,  July,  1876,  at  St.  John  under  Lt. 
Colonel  Foster,  N.  B.  Garrison  Artillery. 

In  June,  I876,  by  the  sudden  death  of  Lt.  Col. 
Otty,  Brigade  Major,  the  militia  force  lost  a  warm  friend 
and  an  enthusiastic  soldier.  Lt.  Col.  Macshane,  an 
ideal  staff  officer,  succeeded  Lt.  Col.  Otty  as  B.  M.,  Lt. 
Col.  Sullivan  being'  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
62nd  Battalion.  Lieut.  Colonel  Blaine,  whose  name  is 
a  household  word  in  the  province,  and  whose  services 
are  well  known  and  valued,  succeeded  Lt.  Col.  Sulli- 
van in  the  command  8th  September,  1876. 

In  this  year,  1876,  there  was  a  reduction  of  the 
staff  by  the  resignation  of  Lt.  Colonel  Jago  and  the 
retirement  of  Lt.  Colonels  Inches  and  McCully,  Brigade 
Majors. 

The  great  fire  at  St.  John,  20th  June,  1877,  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  by  none  more  than  the  under- 
named officers,  whose  strenuous  efforts  to  proteet  bar- 
rack and  other  government  property  had  been  favorably 
reported  upon  : — Lt. -Colonel  Maunsell;  Lt. -Colonel 
MacShane,    then  Brigade  Major;   Lt.-Col.    A.    Blaine,. 
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62nd  Battalion;    Captain   Hall,   62nd  Battalion;  Care- 
takers, Emmison,  Nixon,  Lamb,  Marshall. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  these  officers 
(Colonel  Blaine)  left  house  and  household  Gods  to 
perish  in  the  flames  in  his  efforts  to  save  government 
property — leaving-  his  home  even  to  the  spoiler,  to  do 
what  he  considered  his  "  more  incumbent  work"  for 
his  country.  Lt.  Colonel  Macshane  also  lost  much 
valuable  personal  property  by  the  fire.  The  practical 
utility  of  the  force  at  St.  John  was  again  tested  in 
aiding  the  Civil  power  after  the  disastrous  fire  at  St. 
John. 

In  1879  the  staff  of  the  district  was  further  reduced 
by  the  removal  of  a  very  efficient  officer,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Cunard,  Lieut. -Colonel  Baird  performing-  both  the 
duties  of  paymaster  and  storekeeper  until  succeeded  by 
our  present  excellent  staff  officer  Major  Armstrong-, 
1st  February  1887. 

H.  E.  Lord  Lome  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess 
Louise  visited  New  Brunswick,  August,  1879,  arriving 
at  St.  John  on  the  8th  of  that  month.  Everywhere 
the  reception  was  both  loyal  and  enthusiastic.  His 
Excellency  expressed  ''his  great  satisfaction  at  the 
soldier-like  appearance  of  the  Militia  force  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  duties  had  been  carried  out  during 
his  recent  tour  in  the  province." 

Battalion  Camps  were  held  this  year  (Rural  Corps.) 

In  1880  a  Brigade  Camp  was  again  formed  at 
Woodstock  and  was  very  successful. 

In  this  year  the  8th  Regiment  of  Cavalry  lost  by 
death  its  commanding  officer  and  true  friend,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Saunders,  and  the  Militia  of  Canada  has  lost  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman  ever  ready  with  his  voice  or  pen 
to  further  its  interests.  The  command  devolved  upon 
Lt.  Col.  Domville,  under  whom  the  regiment  has  made 
marked  progress  to  this    day,   when    it    is    considered 
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second  to  none  in  Canada.  Lt.  Col.  Markham  and 
Majors  H.  M.  Campbell  and  F.  V.  Wedderburn  are 
the  efficient  majors  of  this  regiment. 

The  62nd  Battalion,  Major  Likely,  proceeded  to 
Quebec  and  cook  part  in  the  grand  review  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  on  the  Queen's  Birthday  this  year,  1880,  the 
troops  assembled  being-  under  command  o(  Lieut.  Gen- 
eral Sir  Selby  Smyth.  Lt.Col.  Maunsell,  D.  A.  G.,  and 
Lt.  Col.  Macshane,  B.  M.,  proceeded  with  the  battalion, 
the  former  officer  commanding  a  brigade  at  the  review. 
The  steadiness  o'L  the  drill  and  the  general  appearance 
of  our  St.  John  Battalion  received  much  praise,  as  did 
the  good  conduct  of  the  men  on  the  long  railway 
journey. 

The  "Historical  Records"  of  this  fine  battalion, 
as  well  as  those  or  the  third  regiment  Canadian  Artil- 
lery, have  been  admirably  compiled  by  Major  E.  Sturdee 
and  Captain  J.  B.  M.  Baxter,  respectively.  The  ex- 
ample of  these  zealous  and  efficient  officers  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  advantage  in  every  corps  in  Canada. 

On  the  1  st  April,  1881,  Lieut.  Colonel  Maunsell  was 
transferred  from  district  number  8  to  district  number  4, 
headquarters  at  Ottawa,  while  Lieut.  Colonel  Macshane 
was  transferred  to  district  number  9,  with  headquarters 
at  Halifax.  Both  o(  these  officers  before  leaving  re- 
ceived many  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from  officers 
and  men  of  the  force  and  from  the  citizens  in  general. 

Lt.  Col.  Maunsell  remained  in  command  of  district 
number  4  during  the  years  o(  1881,  r88.?  and  1883, 
proceeding-  to  Aldershot,  with  other  officers  who  with 
himself  had  been  selected  to  command  corps  of  per- 
manent infantry,  in  1883.  After  a  course  of  instruction 
at  Aldershot  (Lt.  Colonels  Maunsell  and  Otter  having 
seen  something  of  continental  forces)  these  officers  re- 
turned to  Canada,  and  Lt.  Col.  Maunsell  to  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  commenced  the  work  of  organ- 
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izingthe  Infantry  School  Corps,  upon  which  the  School 
of  Infantry  under  his  command  was  formed. 

On  the  7th  May,  1884,  Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell 
again  assumed  command  of  district  number  8,  on 
the  change  of  headquarters  of  Lt. -Colonel  Taylor  to 
Halifax. 

During-  the  time  of  Lt. -Colonel  Taylor's  command 
of  district  number  8,  from  1881  to  1884,  much  pro- 
gress had  been  made  by  the  force,  and  the  largest 
camp  ever  formed  in  the  district  was  held  at  Sussex, 
where  H.  E.  Lord  Lome  and  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess 
Louise  reviewed  the  troops. 

The  history  of  the  force  of  New  Brunswick  from 
1884  to  the  present  day  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every- 
body and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

(a)  Offers  of  service — Expedition  in  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan. 

(b)  Offers  of  service — N.  W.    Expedition. 

(c)  Steps  taken  to  form  in  New  Brunswick  and 
P.  E.  Island  Battalion  for  service  in  the  Northwest. 

(d)  Steps  taken  in  efficiency — 

(1)  The  following  officers,  among  many  others, 
offered  their  services  for  both  expeditions: —  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Domville,  8th  Hussars;  Major  (now  Lt.-Col.) 
Vince,  B.  Engineers;  Lieut. -Colonel  Beer,  74th  Bat- 
talion; Lieut. -Colonel  Gordon,  now  D.  O.  C,  M.  D., 
No.  5,  I.  S.  C,  while  Lieut. -Colonels  Blaine,  Arm- 
strong and  Marsh  held  their  respective  corps  in  readi- 
ness for  the  latter  expedition.  I  may  state  that  Lieut. 
Colonel  Vince  is  a  typical  engineer  officer,  an  earnest 
military  student,  a  practical  soldier,  and  an  excellent 
commanding  officer. 

(2)  On  the  nth  May,  1885,  Lieut.  Colonel  Maun- 
sell received  the  following  telegram  trom  the  Adjutant 
General: — 

44  Battalion  consisting  of  Infantry  School  and  eight  com- 
panies   (afterwards  increased    to  ton)  active  militia,   under  your 
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command,  required  for  immediate  service  in  the  Northwest. 
What  Companies  do  you  select  and  when  can   Battalion  move?" 

To  which  the  D.  A.  G.  at  once  replied,  indicating 
the  Companies  "ready  to  move  in  four  days  from 
orders." 

In  selecting  companies  for  this  service,  being- 
desirous  not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  any  particular  class,  and  with  the  view  to 
all  parts  of  the  province  being-  fairly  represented,  the 
following  companies  were  selected,  with  the  following* 
stafT: 

Lieut.  Colonel  Maunsell,  D.  A.  G.,  commanding-. 

Majors — Lieut.  Colonels   E.  Beer,   74th   Battalion; 

A.  Blaine,  62nd  Battalion. 

Captains — A  Company,    Major  Gordon,    I.    S.   C; 

B,  Lieut.  Young,  I.  S.  C. ;  C,  Captain  Sturdee,  62nd; 
D,  Captain  Godard,  62nd;  E,  Captain  Hegan,  62nd; 
F,  Captain  Edwards,  62nd;  G,  Captain  Baker,  67th; 
H,  Captain  Howe,  71st;  I,  Captain  Harper,  74th; 
J,  Captain  McNaughton,  73rd;  K,  Captain  Stewart, 
82nd,  P.  E.  I.;   L,  Captain  MacLeod,  82nd,  P.  E.  I. 

Adjutant — Captain  and  Adjutant  H.  H.  McLean, 
62nd;  Chaplain — Rev.  C.  G,  Roberts,  rector  of  Freder- 
icton;  Paymaster — Lt.  Col.  McCulley,  73rd;  Quarter- 
master— Major  Devlin,  62nd;  Surgeon-Surgeon  Brown, 
I.  S.  C. ;  Assistant  Surgeon — Assistant  Surgeon  Mac- 
Farland,  62nd. 

Strength  of  all  ranks  assembled  in  camp,  439; 
not  in  camp,  in  readiness,  J,  K  and  L  companies,  130: 
total,  569. 

On  the  1 8th  May  this  Battalion  proceeded  en  route 
to  the  Northwest,  and  encamped  at  Sussex,  awaiting 
further  orders.  On  the  26th  May,  the  Battalion  not 
being  then  required  in  the  Northwest,  the  thanks  of  the 
Government  were  conveyed  to  all  ranks  for  the  prompt 
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response  to  the  call  for  active  service;  the  different 
companies  returned  to  their  homes  on  the  following 
day. 

The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  active  service  as  above. 

Geo.  J.  Maunsell,  Lieut.  Colonel. 


AT  PORTLAND  POINT. 


Eleventh    Paper. 

The  glimpses  we  get  of  the  course  of  events  at 
Portland  Point  during-  the  two  years  that  preceded  the 
coming-  of  the  Loyalists  are  not  many  or  important. 
James  Simonds  was  still  living  at  Maugerville,  and 
Wm.  Hazen  and  James  White  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  relations  existing  between  the  two  latter 
gentlemen  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Howe 
were  very  cordial.  Colonel  Michael  Francklin  con- 
tinued to  come  occasionally  to  St.  John  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  In 
the  year  1780,  Mr.  Hazen's  son  William  and  a  son  of 
Colonel  Francklin  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  Quebec 
to  finish  their  education,  under  the  tuition  of  Le 
Compte  du  Pre.  The  bill  rendered  by  the  Compte  du 
Pre"  for  his  services,  a  queer  old  document,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  paper.  The  young 
lads  were  two  years  absent  from  their  homes  at  a  cost 
to  their  fathers  of  $1,500.  The  education  of  children 
was  a  serious  problem  to  the  inhabitants  at  Portland 
Point  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1780. 

The  presence  of  Major  Studholme's  garrison  at 
Fort  Howe  afforded  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  preser- 
vation of  law  and  order  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the  American  Revolution,  nevertheless  the  authority  of 
the    civil    magistrate  was  not  entirely  superseded    by 
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military  law.  This  is  evident  from  the  following-  notice 
issued  by  James  White  in  his  capacity  as  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace: 

Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made  to  me  by  the  Com- 
manding- Officer  of  the  King's  Troops  at  this  place  that  several 
irregularities  have  lately  been  committed  here  by  his  Troops, 
proceeding  from  the  quantity  of  Strong  Liquors  sold  them  by 
the  inhabitants;  to  prevent  any  disturbance  for  the  future,  I 
publickly  forbid  any  person  or  persons  at  this  place  selling  Strong 
Liquors  under  the  penalty  of  the  law  made  and  provided  in  such 
cases,  except  by  those  who  have  Licence  or  Permits  from  author- 
ity for  that  purpose. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Fort  Howe  this  third  day  of  July, 
1781.  James  White,  J.  P. 

The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Sunbury  and  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  con- 
tinued to  meet  regularly  at  Maugerville,  and  James 
Simonds  and  James  White  were  generally  in  attendance. 
Benjamin  Atherton  of  St.  Ann's  was  Clerk  o\'  the 
Peace.  Some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  are  yet 
extant.*  Sheriffs  were  not  appointed  in  Nova  Scotia 
until  the  year  17S4.  Up  to  that  date  John  Fenton 
acted  as  Provost  Marshal  for  the  entire  province,  and 
had  deputies  in  the  various  counties  who  were  known 
as  deputy  sheriffs  or  deputy  provost  marshals;  James 
White  and  David  Burpee  were  deputies  in  the  County 
of  Sunbury. 

While  g-athering-  up  the  threads  of  the  story  of 
Portland  Point  a  few  words  may  be  added  with  reg-ard 
to  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  persons  whose 
names  have  been  incidentally  mentioned. 

Hugh  Quinton  was  one  of  the  pioneers  who  came 
to  St.  John  with  Captain  Francis  Peabody  and  James 
Simonds  in  1762.  He  was  born  in  Cheshire,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1741.  Being  of  an  adventurous  spirit  he, 
while  yet  a  lad  in  his  teens,  served  in  one  of  the  provin- 
cial corps  at  Crown  Point  during  the  French  war.      His 

"  For  example,  on  tlie  second  Tuesday  in  October,  1781,  the  Court  gave  a 
license  to  Philip  Newton  to  keep  a  public  house,  of  entertainment  and  to  retail 
spirituous  liquors  at  or  near  the  Harbour  of  St.  John. 
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wife,  Elizabeth  Cristy  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,, 
was  born  the  same  year  as  her  husband.  They  were 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  came  to  St.  John  a 
year  later.  According-  to  the  statement  of  John  Quin- 
ton,  who  died  not  many  years  ago,  and  who  had  much 
of  his  information  directly  from  his  grandmother's  lips, 
Hugh  Quinton  and  wife  on  their  arrival  sought  shelter 
in  the  barracks  at  old  Fort  Frederick,  and  there  the 
very  night  of  their  arrival,  August  28,  1762,  their  first 
child  James  Quinton  was  born  ;  to  him  therefore  apper- 
tains the  honor  of  being  the  first  child  of  English- 
speaking  people  born  at  St.  John.  Not  very  long 
after — probably  in  the  year  1763 — Hugh  Quinton  went 
to  Maugerville,  of  which  township  he  was  one  of  the 
original  grantees.  He  is  described  in  an  old  document 
as  an  "Innholder,"  from  which  it  seems  he  furnished 
entertainment  to  travellers,  or  kept  a  "tavern."  In 
those  days  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  was  usually  a  very 
respectable  and  important  personage.  Many  of  the 
first  religious  services  at  Maugerville  were  held  at 
Hugh  Quinton's  house,  as  being  more  commodious 
than  the  houses  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
In  the  year  1774  he  sold  to  Rev.  Seth  Noble*  his  lot 
of  land  (No.  97  in  the  Maugerville  grant)  and  removed 
to  Manawagonish  in  the  township  of  Conway  where  he 
is  returned  as  a  resident  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
settlers  made  by  James  Simonds  the  following  year.f 

Hugh  Quinton  participated,  along  with  the  majority 
of  the  Maugerville  settlers,  in  their  disloyal  proceedings 
of  May,  1776.  He  was  one  of  the  rebel  committee 
then  formed  and  went  so  far  as  to  accompany  Colonel 
Eddy,   at  the  head  of  a  contingent  of  sympathizers,  in 

*  David  Burpee,  deputy  sheriff  of  Sunbury  Co.,  sold  at  auction  May  21,  1784. 
lot  No.  07  in  Maugerville  to  satisfy  the  suit  of  Hugh  Quinton  tor  .£158  against 
Seth  Noble  who  is  described  as  "  late  of  Maugerville,  clerk.  ' 

t  See  December  number  oi  this  Magazine. 
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the  quixotic  expedition  against  Fort  Cumberland. 
After  this  escapade,  Mr.  Quinton  thought  better  of  his 
conduct,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King,  and 
on  several  occasions  turned  out  and  fought  the  rebel 
parties.  After  the  peace  of  1783  he  kept  for  years  a 
well  known  house  of  entertainment  at  Manawagonish. 
He  died  in  1792,  but  his  widow  lived  until  the  year  1835. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  John  Hazen,  who 
came  to  this  country  with  his  Uncle  William  when  a 
lad  of  nineteen.  He  was  born  at  Haverhill  Nov.  29, 
1755,  and  received  a  good  education.  His  father, 
Captain  John  Hazen,  died  before  the  Revolution,  and 
his  uncle  seems  to  have  been  his  natural  guardian. 
After  a  short  residence  at  St.  John  he  went  up  the  river 
to  Maugerville,  where  he  lived  until  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1785.  He  then  removed  to  Oromocto, 
where  he  built  a  house  and  store  and  engaged  in 
business.  A  letter  to  his  uncle,  written  about  this 
•date,  contains  a  paragraph  that  affords  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  jealousy  existing  between  the  old  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  and  the  Loyalist  settlers. 

Our  Election  for  the  Assembly  goes  on,  I  am  told,  very 
much  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Vandeburg-.  The  old 
Inhabitants  have  quite  overshot  their  mark  by  giving-  their  votes 
the  first  day  in  favor  of  Simonds  and  Beckwith.  I  rather  think 
that  not  one  old  inhabitant  gets  in  by  their  wishing  to  have  the 
two.  To-morrow  decides.  Mr.  Simonds  would  without  doubt 
have  been  one  of  those  elected  if  the  old  inhabitants  had  voted 
for  him  and  Hubbard  or  Yandeburg;  but  it  grew  quite  a  party 
matter  with  them. 

John  Hazen  is  classed  as  a  Loyalist  by  Sabine,  and 

as  he  came  from  Massachusetts  to  this  country  during" 

the  war  and  was  always  loyal  to  the  crown  he  may  not 

improperly  be  so  considered.      He  married,  September 

2,  1787,     Priscilla    McKinstry  *     a     daughter    of    Dr. 

*  Mrs.  John  Hazen's  brother.  William  McKinstry,  was  present  as  a  specta- 
tor at  the  battle  ot  Hohenlinden  in  i8oo.  and  had  as  his  companion  the  poet 
Campbell,  whose  poem  on  Hohenlinden  lias  attained  world  wide  Fame.  In  the 
course  of  the  action  a  cannon  ball  struck  the  earth  almost  at  their  feet. 


' 
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William  McKinstry,  a  well  known  Loyalist,  by  whom  he 
had  a  family  oi'  twelve  children. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted  from 
John  H'azen's  letter,  that  Nehemiah  Beckwith  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  old  inhabitants.  By  Sabine  he  is 
erroneously  classed  as  a  Loyalist.  The  date  of  his 
arrival  at  Maugerville  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  old 
Sunbury  County  records  show  that  on  December 
16,  1780,  Joseph  Dunphy  of  Maugerville  sold  for  the 
sum  of  ^100  one  halt  of  lot  No.  78  to  Nehemiah  Beck- 
with, who  is  described  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  as 
'Mate  of  Cornwallis  but  now  of  Maugerville,  Trader." 
Mr.  Beckwith  was  quite  an  active  and  enterprising  man 
in  the  early  days  of  the  province.  He  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  establish  regular  communication  by  water 
between  St.  John  and  Fredericton  and  for  that  purpose 
built  in  August,  1784,  a  scow  or  towboat  to  ply  between 
Parr  Town  and  St.  Ann's.  A  little  later  he  built  at 
Manger's  Island  quite  a  large  ship,  called  the  Lord 
Sheffield,  which  was  sold  in  May,  1786,  while  on  the 
stocks,  to  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold.  She  came  through 
the  falls  on  the  1st  of  June  and  her  arrival  was  regarded 
as  quite  an  event.  In  consequence  of  some  rather 
sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Arnold,  Mr.  Beck- 
with was  financially  ruined.  However,  in  a  few  years 
he  recovered  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  and  became  again  an  active  and  useful  citizen. 
One  of  his  sons  filled  the  position  of  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Victoria  and  another,  the  late  Hon.  John  A. 
Beckwith,  was  prominent  in  political  life  and  at  one 
time  Provincial  Secretary  and  leader  of  the  government 
of  New  Brunswick.  Nehemiah  Beckwith  died  in 
Fredericton  in  the  year  181 5. 

William  Davidson  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
these  pages  and  will  again  be  frequently  spoken  of  in 
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connection  with  the  early  masting-  business  of  the  St. 
John  river.  Mr.  Davidson  came  from  the  north  of 
Scotland  to  Miramichi  in  1764,  the  same  year  that 
Simonds  and  White  took  up  their  permanent  abode  at 
St.  John.  At  that  time  the  abandoned  houses  of  the 
French  at  Miramichi  had  been  destroyed  by  the  savages, 
and  Mr.  Davidson  found  himself  almost  the  only  white 
man  in  a  vast  and  desolate  reg-ion.  In  the  following- 
year  a  grant  of  100,000  acres  was  made  to  Wm. 
Davidson  and  John  Cort  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Miramichi.  This  grant  began  nearly  opposite  "  Boe- 
bare's  Island"  and  extended  several  miles  up  the  river, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  parish  of  Nelson.*  Mr. 
Davidson  prosecuted  the  fisheries  in  company  with  John 
Cort,  and  about  the  year  1773  built  the  first  schooner 
launched  upon  the  Miramichi.  During  the  Revolution 
the  Indians  proved  extremely  troublesome  to  the  Mira- 
michi settlers,  and  Mr.  Davidson  removed  temporarily 
to  the  St.  John  river,  where  he  became  interested  in 
lands  and  had  a  contract  with  the  government  to  pro- 
vide masts  for  the  Royal  Navy.  Cooney  says  in  his 
Historv  of  New  Brunswick,  "Mr.  Davidson  is  univers- 
.ally  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
attainments,  of  amiable  disposition,  o(  enlarged  views 
and  enterprising  spirit."  At  the  time  of  the  division  of 
the  old  province  of  Nova  Scotia  he  was  a  member  for 
Sunbury  County  in  the  N.  S.  House  of  Assembly,  and 
he  was  elected  a  member  for  the  County  of  Northum- 
berland in  the  first  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. William  Davidson  displayed  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance  in  surmounting  difficulties.  He  died 
in  1790  and  is  interred  in  the  old  burial  ground  at 
Beaubair's  Island.  His  tombstone  bears  the  following- 
inscription  : 

*A    considerable   part   of    thi.>   grant   was   escheated   fn    1785   as  being   in- 
sufficiently settled. 
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SACRED    TO    THE    MEMORY 

Of 
WILLIAM    DAVIDSON,    ESQ. 

Representative  for  the  County  of  Northumber- 
land    Province     of    New    Brunswick,     Judg-e    of 
the    Court    of    Common    Fleas,    Contractor    for 
Masts  for  His  Majesty's  Navy. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1S90,  ag-ed  50.      He  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  river,  and  greatly  instrumental  in  promoting- 
the  settlement.     He  left  a  widow  and  five  children  to  deplore  his 
loss. 

M-mento  Mori. 


Some  additional  facts  of  interest  have  come  to  the 
writer's  knowledge  concerning- John  Jones,  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  previous  papers.*  The  grandfather  of 
John  Jones  came  to  America  from  Wales  about  the 
begining  of  the  last  century  with  his  family  and  landed 
at  Newburyport,  settling-  afterwards  at  Amesbury. 
The  father  of  John  Jones  was  but  a  boy  when  he  arrived 
in  America.  '  The  grandfather  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
John  Jones  was  the  youngest  of  his  father's  family  and 
learned  the  ship  carpenter's  trade.  He  came  to  St. 
John  with  William  Hazen  in  1775,  having  been  engaged 
as  a  master  workman  to  build  ships  for  Hazen, 
Sinionds  and  White.  The  first  vessel  on  which  he  was 
employed  was  burned  on  the  stocks  at  Portland  Point 
by  some  marauders  from  Machias  the  year  after  his 
arrival. 

At  the  time  of  John  Allan's  invasion  of  the  St. 
John  river  (as  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have 
read  the  previous  papers  in  this  series)  a  guard  of  some 
sixty  men  was  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the 
invaders  while  Allan  pursued  his  negotiations  with  the 
Indians  at  Aukpaque.f  Upon  tl\e  arrival  of  the  troops 
under  Major  Studholme  and  Colonel  Francklin  they  were 
landed  at    Manawagonish    Cove     near    the     house     of 


*  These  facts  are  gleaned  from  a  memorandum  made  in  1857  by  Zebulon 
Jones,  Sr.,  now  in  possession  of  his  descendants.        . — „-~-»»--— — 

t  Aukpaque  was  the  old  Indian  village  situated  a  few  miles  above  Fred- 
erict  .»n.      The  place  is  now  occupied  by  Robert  Jardine  of  St.  John. 


■ 
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Samuel  Peabody.  John  Jones  with  Samuel  Peabody 
and  other  inhabitants  of  Conway,  guided  them  to 
the  encampment  of  the  enemy  on  the  footpath,  or  port- 
age, leading  from  Manawagonish  Cove  to  South  Bay. 
The  Yankees  were  apprised  of  iheir  coming  and 
ambushed  themselves — some  climbed  into  trees.  How- 
ever, when  the  commander  of  the  attacking  party 
arrived  near  their  position  he  sent  flanking  parties 
which  fired  and  killed  nine  men  who  were  afterwards 
buried  near  the  spot  where  they  fell  in  one  grave  ;  the 
remainder  fled. 

Mr.  Jones'  employers  paid  him  his  daily  wages  for 
some  time  in  order  to  retain  his  services,  under  the 
impression  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over  and  they 
would  be  able  to  binld  ships.  During  this  time  Jones 
married  Mercy  Hilderick,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  her 
brother-in-law,  Samuel  Peabody.  There  being  no 
clergyman  at  hand,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Gervas  Say,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of 
Sunbury,  who  then  lived  in  the  township  of  Conway. 
The  ravages  of  the  privateers  that  infested  the  coasts 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  oblig-ed  Jones,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  Conway  people,  to  remove  elsewhere. 
He  accordingly  went  up  the  river  to  Jemseg  Point,  then 
covered  with  white  oak  trees,  Joseph  Garrison,*  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity,  made  oars,  capstan  bars,  tree- 
nails, etc.,  and  sold  them  to  traders.  Becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Edmund  Price,  an  old  inhabitant  on  the 
river,  John  Jones  concluded  to  become  his  neighbor, 
and  he  accordingly  removed  to  the  head  of  Long  Reach 
and  settled  at  the  place  called  "Coy's  Mistake"  on  the 
Kemble  Manor.  Jones  had  a  family  of  eight  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  fourteen  of  whom  married  and  raised 
large  families.      In   the  year  1857  his  seventh  son  was 


*  Jos-ph  Garrison  was  the  grandfather  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  cele- 
brated advocate  ot"  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
statement  made  here  by  Zebulon  Jones  is  corroborated  by  the  collections  ot  the 
N.  B.  Hist.  Society.    Sec  p.  310,  Vol.  t,  No.  3. 
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living  on  the  old  homestead,   and  the  Price  homestead 
was  occupied  by  a  grandson  of  Edmund  Price. 

Among  the  glimpses  we  gee  of  Portland  Point 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  American  Revolution 
there  is  a  rather  interesting  one  in  the  diary  of  Ben- 
jamin Marston,  a  Massachusetts  Loyalist,  who  visited 
the  place  in  his  vessel  the  "  Britannia"  in  the  autumn 
of  1781.       An  extract  from  his  journal  here  follows  : — 

Friday,  Sep.  7.  About  10  a.  m.,  arrived  safely  into  St. 
John's  river,  went  ashore  and  dined  with  Mr.  Hazen  whom  I  find 
to  be  every  way  the  man  I  have  ever  heard  him#characterized. 

Saturday  Sep.  8.  Dined  with  Mr.  Hazen.  Sold  him  and 
Mr.  White  some  tobacco,  wine  and  chocolate.  Mending  sails 
to-day.      Wind  blowing-  very  hard  at  N.  W. 

Sunday,  Sep.  9.  Am  in  hopes  of  having-  a  convoy  to  Anna- 
polis; shall  know  more  of  it  tomorrow:  if  one,  shall  wait  for  it. 
Dined  ashore  at  Mr.  Hazen's. 

Monday,  Sep.  10.  Still  waiting  in  hopes  of  a  convoy  and 
have  some  prospect  of  carrying  some  garrison  stores  to  Annapo- 
lis, in  that  case  shall  have  a  party  sufficient  to  keep  off  pirate 
boats.  Spent  the  day  rambling  about  the  country  which  here- 
abouts is  very  broken,  barren  and  but  little  cultivated,  but  abound- 
ing in  vast  quantities  of  excellent  limestone.  Fort  Howe  is  built 
on  a  single  limestone — 'tis  a  pretty  large  one.  Delivered  Mr. 
Hazen  his  two  hogsheads  of  tobacco  which  I  couldn't  do  before 
we  have  had  such  blowing  weather  the  two  days  past. 

Tuesday,  Sep.  1 1.     Dirty,  rainy,  wind  at  noon  S.  and  S.  S.  W, 

Wednesday,  Sep.  12.  Waited  till  12  o'clock  at  noon  to  sail, 
with  the  men  of  war  and  the  mast  ships, 

Benjamin  Marston  sold  part  of  his  cargo  to  Hazen 

and  White.      He  was  detained  at  St.  John  a  fortnight 

by  contrary  winds.       He  varied  the  monotony  of  the 

situation    by    making  a    rough    pencil  sketch  of  Fort 

Howe  on  one  of  the  pages  of  his  journal — reproduced 

in  the  February  number  of  this  magazine — and  further 

amused   himself  in    the    composition   of  the    following 

verses,   for  which    under    the    circumstances,   we  may 

possibly  excuse  him: 

I'm  almost  sick  and  tired  to  death 
With  staying  in  this  lonesome  place, 

Where  every  day  presents  itself 

With  just  the  same  dull-looking  face. 


. 
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Oh!  had  I  but  some  kind  fair  friend 
With  whom  to  chat  the  hours  away, 

I  ne'er  would  care  how  blew  the  wind 
.Nor  tedious  should  I  think  my. stay. 

Ah!  that  was  once  my  happy  lot 

^  When  I  with  house  and  home  was  blest, 
I'd  then  a  fair  companion  got 

With  many  female  charms  possessed. 

Nor  scantily  did  Heaven  shower  down 
Those  gifts  which  render  life  a  blessing-. 

But  did  our  cup  with  plenty  crown, 
Nor  let  us  feel  what  was  distressing. 

Yes,  dearest  Sally,  thou  wast  fair, 

Not  only  fair,  but  kind  and  good; 
Sweetly  tog-ether  did  we  share 

The  blessings  Heaven  on  us  bestowed. 

Till  base  Rebellion  did  display 

Her  banners  fair  with  false  pretence, 

Then  kindly  Heaven  took  thee  away 
From  evils  which  have  happened  since. 

And  careless  me,  when  I  had  lost 

Of  all  my  blessings  far  the  best, 
Did  teach,  and  justly,  at  my  cost, 

The  worth  of  what  I  once  possessed. 

'Tis  often  so — we  do  not   prize 

The  present  good  at  its  just  rate, 
But  gone,  we  see  with  other  eves 

What  was  its  worth  when  'tis  too  late. 

Now  one  more  verse  fair  Ladies  nine, 
And  there'll  be  one  apiece  for  you; 

'Tis  the  way  I  sometimes  spend  my  time 
When  I  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

The   Revolutionary  war  was  practically  ended  on 


October  19th,  1781,  when  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered 
his  army  of  7,000  men  to  Washing-ton  at  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  in  the  presence  of  the  united  French  and 
American  forces.  From  this  date  to  the  peace  the 
military  operations  were  few  and  unimportant.  Major 
Studholme  continued  quietly  to  maintain  his  post  at 
Fort  Howe.  In  addition  to  his  own  company  of  the 
Royal  Fencible  American  Regiment,  he  had  in  his 
garrison  a  detachment  of  the  84th  regiment  or  Young 
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Royal  Highland  Emigrants,*  of  which  corps  Major 
John  Small  was  commander.  Among  Studholme's 
subordinates  were  lieutenants  Peter  Clinch,  Samuel 
Denny  Street,  Ambrose  Sharman,  and  Constant  Connor, 
of  the  Royal  Fencible  Americans,  and  lieutenants 
Laughlan  Maclane  and  Hugh  Frazier  of  the  Young 
Royal  Highland  Emigrants.  Among  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  sergeants  James  Innis,  Patrick 
Daniel  and  Silas  Parker  of  the  Royal  Fencibles;  and 
Thomas  Blackburne  of  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrants. 
The  demand  for  masts  for  the  English  navy  and 
the  political  influence  of  Col.  Michael  Francklin  probab- 
ly suggested  to  Messrs.  Hazen  and  White  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  derived  from  associating  them- 
selves in  business  with  that  gentleman.  A  co-partner- 
ship was  accordingly  formed  in  1781  under  the  name 
of  Francklin,  Hazen  and  White,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the-  senior  member  of  the  firm,  a  large 
contract  was  secured  for  getting  out  masts  and  other 
timber  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The 
partnership  seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
general  trade  as  well  as  masting.  In  the  month  of 
August  the  first  consignment  of  goods  was  sent  by 
Francklin  from  Halifax  to  Hazen  and  White  at  Fort 
Howe  on  board  the  ship  Recovery,  Robert  Jackson, 
master,  and  during  the  course  of  the  next  few  months 
two  other  consignments  were  forwarded,  the  value  of 
the  whole  being  about  $6,000.  Messrs.  Hazen  and 
White  sent  per  the  ship  Recovery,  on  her  return  voyage 
to  Halifax,  a  consignment  of  furs  to  be  shipped  to 
England  for  sale.  There  were  571  Moose  Skins,  11 
Caribou,  11  Deer,  3,621  Musquash,  61  Otter,  77  Mink, 

•  The  Royal  Highland  Emigrants  were  divided  into  two  Battalions  and 
were  commanded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Thes.  Gage  by  whose  orders  Lt.  Col.  Allan  Mc- 
Nab  undertook  their  enrollment  in  June  1775.  The  corps  was  principal!)  raised 
in  Canada.  Many  of  the  men  of  the  second  battalion  were  enlisted  in  Nova 
Scotia;  others  on  the  Island  of  St.  John  (now  Prince  Edward  Island)  and  some 
in  Newfoundland.  The  corps  was  placed  on  the  establishment  of  the  British 
regulars  December  25,  1778.  as  the  84th  regiment  oH  the  line. 
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152  Sable,  40  Fishers,  6  Wolverene,  11  "Lucervers" 
17  Red  Fox,  6  Cross  Fox,  and  9  Bear.  This  indicates 
that  the  traffic  in  furs  and  peltries  with  the  Indians  and 
Acadians  had  not  entirely  ceased. 

A  bill  of   lading-  in   the  olden  time  was  a  quaint 
document,  witness  the  following: 

SHIPPED  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  good  order  and  well  con- 
ditioned by  John  Butler  Dight  in  and  upon  the  good  Ship 
called  the  Young-  William,  Naval  Store  Ship,  whereof  is  Master, 
under  God,  for  this  present  Voyage,  George  Hastings,  and  now 
riding  at  Anchor  in  the  Harbour  of  Halifax,  and  by  God's  Grace 
bound  for  Fort  Howe,  River  St.  John  in  the  Bay  Fundy. 

To  Say,  One  Hogshead,  three  Casks,  One  Case,  Three 
Bales,  One  Large  Trunk,  One  Bag  Coffee,  Six  Boxes,  Twenty 
Barrels  Pork,  &  twenty  firkens  Butter— by  order  Mich'l  Francklin, 
Esq.,  for  account  and  risque  of  himself,  Wm.  Hazen  cc  James 
White,  consign'd  to  Messrs.  Hazen  &  White  at  Fort  Howe  as 
aforesaid,  being  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  Margin,  and  are 
to  be  delivered  in  the  like  good  Order,  and  well  Conditioned,  at 
the  Port  of  Fort  Howe  (the  Danger  of  the  Seas  only  excepted) 
unto  the  said  Messrs.  Hazen  iV.  White  or  to  their  assigns. 
Freight  tor  the  Said  Goods  Gratis,  being  ship'd  by  Order  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  Master  of  the  Said  Ship  hath 
affirmed  to  three  Bills  of  Lading,  all  of  this  Tenor  and  Date;  the 
one  of  which  three  Bills  being  accomplished,  the  other  two  to 
stand  void. 

And  so  GOD  Send  the  Good  Ship  to  her  desired  Port  in 
safety.     Amen. 

Dated  in  Halifax,  23rd  April,  1782. 

G.  Hastings. 

In  carrying  on  the  masting-  business,  Mr.  White's 
brother-in-law,  Samuel  Peabody,  was  selected  as  the 
man  to  take  practical  direction  of  the  work,  and  the 
choice  seems  to  have  been  a  good  one.  Mr.  Peabody 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  wood  craft  and  his  experience 
as  land  surveyor  was  an  additional  qualification.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  new  contractors 
speedily  found  themselves  at  logger  heads  with  William 
Davidson,  whose  operations  they  had  during  the  past 
two  years  been  endeavoring  to  protect  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  "rebels"  and  Indians.  In  point  of  fact 
Mr.  Davidson  experienced  greater  annoyance  from  the 
operations  of  Samuel   Peabody  and  his  party  than   he 


. 
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ever  experienced  from  rebels  or  Indians.  Davidson 
claimed  to  have  a  special  order  from  Government  to  cut 
masts,  yards,  etc.,  for  His  Majesty's  service  wherever 
he  could  find  them,  and  under  this  roving*  commission 
his  workmen  encountered  those  employed  by  the  other 
contractors,  time  and  time  again,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  bad  blood  between  them.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  will  serve  for  illustration. 
Here  is  a  letter  of  Samuel  Peabody's  : 

Maugerville,  2d  Nov'r,  1781. 
Messrs.  Hazen  &  White,  Merchants  at  Fort  Howe. 

Gentlemen, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  by  John  Mart  giving" 
you  an  account  of  the  badness  of  the  Pine  Timber  back  of  Saint 
Anns,  I  sent  three  hands  up  Nashwalk  to  try  the  timber  in  that 

I  place  &  find   timber    to    be    small    near    the    water  side.     Upon 

Davidson's  understanding"  I  was  determined  to  try  that  place  he 
!  Immediately  sent  a  party  of  French  up  that  river  commanded  by 

Israel  Perley  to  cut  all  the  timber  that  fell  in  his  way.  '""  * 
He  sent  another  party  back  o\'  Thomas  Langnn's  upon  the  growth 
of  Pine  that  Mr.  Hayes*  had  pitched  upon,  and  has  his  small  party 
sallying-  out  upon  all  quarters  and  bids  defiance  to  any  Proprietors 
stopping  him  from  such  proceeding's.  *  *  Tomorrow  morning 
I  am  going  with  8  or  10  hands  to  cut  some  fine  trees  up  Oro- 
mocto  near  where  Davidson  is  steering  his  course,  as  he  should 
be  paid  in  his  own  coin.  *  *  I  hope  one  of  you  will  come  up 
soon  and  reside  a  few  davs  for,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last 
letter,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  procure  hands  at  suitable  times 
as  I  am  in  the  woods  the  chief  of  the  time,  and  at  present  there 
is  no  prospect  of  the  business  being  in  one  place  as  we  expected 
when  Mr.  Francklin  left  this  place.  *  *  There  is  some  that 
pretended  to  ingage  to  get  us  some  sticks,  by  what  I  can  learn 
has  ingaged  them   to    Davidson,  especially   that    scoundrel  John 

T ,  although  he  gave  Mr.  Francklin  gr>od  encouragement,  as 

I  thought,  that  he  should  have  all  the  sticks  he  could  procure. 
I  am  with  respect,  Your  humble  Serv't, 

Sam'l  Peabody. 

Mr.  Peabody  seems  to  have  been  a  wee  bit  agres- 
sive  by  nature,  and  Hazen  and  White  wrote  to  him  on 
Nov.  14,  1781,  respecting-  the  necessity  of  keeping-  on 
good  terms  with  Lieut.  Constant  Connor,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  the  Oromocto  block  house: 

"Your  friends  here  are  very  sorry  to  hear  there  is  still  some 
misunderstanding-  between  you  and  Mr.  Connor.     Pray  be  advised 


•Hayes  was  the  Kind's  purveyor  (correspondinef  to  the  lumber  surveyor 
of  modern  times)  sent  to  keep  tally  of  the  work  done  by  Peabody  and  as  tar  as 
possible  to  assist  him. 
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to  do  all  in  your  power  to  have  a  good  understanding  between 
you:  you  will  not  on!}'  see  the  advantage  yourself,  but  you  will 
greatly  oblige  your  friends  here.  Why  need  you  concern  about 
his  giving  bonds  to  provide  tor  his  girl  or  child.  It  is  no  more 
your  or  the  town  of  Maugerville's  business  than  to  see  he  pro- 
vides for  the  future  for  the  other  part  of  the  garrison:  therefore 
beg  you  will  endeavor  to  have  every  matter  settled  and  be  on 
good  terms  for  the  future." 

Colonel  Francklin  supplied  many  thing's  required 
for  the  masting-  business,  such  as  chains,  blocks  and 
tackle,  camp  supplies,  etc.  He  sent  from  Windsor 
several  skilled  hewers  of  timber,  and  he  also  sent  James 
Proud,  "a  most  industrious,  sober,  good-tempered 
lad,"  to  keep  books  and  act  as  clerk  for  the  company. 
The  operations  in  the  woods  in  olden  times  were  carried 
on  in  a  very  primitive  fashion,  and  in  midwinter  the 
men  endured  considerable  hardships.  The  lumber 
surveyor,  Hayes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Hazen  and 
White,  reports  Mr.  Peabody's  party  very  badly  off  for 
bread,  adding,  "people  cannot  work  without  good 
food,  besides  it  takes  much  time  in  baking  Indian  cakes 
for  them  in  the  woods,  one  hand  continually  imployed." 
Oxen  were  used  in  "bowsing"  out  the  masts  by  use  of 
block  and  tackle.  The  exigencies  of  the  work  on  one 
occasion  induced  Hayes  and  Peabody  to  press  into  their 
services  a  particularly  fine  looking  yoke  of  oxen  that 
were  being  sent  down  the  river  from  St.  Ann's  by  Philip 
Weade  for  another  purpose.  This  led  to  a  spirited 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Hazen  and  White,  who 
wrote  : 

"We  are  much  surprised  that  you  stopped  the  Particular 
pair  of  oxen  which  we  desired  last  Fall  to  be  stall  fed  i'or  the  use 
of  the  officers  of  the  Garrison  here  and  ourselves,  which  hath 
left  them  and  us  without  a  ^ood  slice  of  beef!" 

In  addition  to  the  mast  sticks  cut  by  Samuel 
Peabody's  party,  sub-contracts  were  made  with  parties 
at  Maugerville,  Grand  Lake  and  Long  Island,  and  with 
the  A'cadians  at  French  Village  on  the  Kennebecasis. 
Some  of  the  largest  trees  were  found  up  the  Oromocto, 
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others  back  of  St.  Ann's  and  thence  along-  the  river  to 
the  French  chapel  six  miles  above. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  of  Hazen  and  White's 
masting  operations  must  be  deferred  to  the  next  of 
these  papers.  W.   O.   Raymond. 


OUR  FIRST  FAMILIES. 

Seventh  Paper. 

Antoine  Gougeon,  aged  45,  was  a  resident  ot  Port 
Royal  in  1671.  His  wife  was  Jean  Chebrat,  and  his 
only  child  was  one  girl.  The  census  does  not  give  us 
the  name  or  the  age  of  this  young  lady.  Gougeon  was 
quite  well  oil,  being  the  owner  of  20  head  of  horned 
cattle  and  17  sheep,  and  having  10  arpents  of  land 
under  tillage.  The  name  does  not  appear  in  the  census 
of  1686,  nor  in  that  of  1714.  No  person  of  that  name 
signed  the  oath  of  1730,  and  the  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  those  deported  from  Mines  by  Winslovv  in 
1755,  or  among  those  who  were  at  Beausejour  in  1752.. 
The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  irresistable  that 
Antoine  Gougeon  was  dead  in  1686,  and  that  he  left 
no  son  to  continue  his  name.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  name  of  Goguen  represented  by  more  than 
one  hundred  families  in  Kent,  and  a  few  in  Northum- 
berland and  Westmorland.  Is  this  the  same  name  as 
Gougeon?  I  must  leave  this  question  open,  for  I  do 
not  feel  competent  to  decide  it. 

Pierre  Guillebau,  aged  32,  was  a  resident  of  Port 
Royal  in  1671.  His  wife  was  Catherine  Teriau  and  his 
only  child  was  one  girl,  whose  name  and  age  are  not 
given.  This,  as  we  learn  from  the  census  of  1686, 
was  Jeanne,  born  in  1668,  who  afterwards  married 
Abraham  Dugas,  son  of  Abraham  Dugas  the  armorer. 
Catherine    Teriau    was    then     onlv    21     years    of   a?e, 
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:and  no  doubt  had  other  children.  The  name  ap- 
pears in  the  census  of  Port  Royal  in  1686,  and  was 
then  spelled  Guilbault.  In  the  census  of  Port  Royal  of 
1 7 14  the  original  spelling,  Guillebeau,  is  restored. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Annapolis  River  who 
signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1730  was  Charles  Gilbo 
and  Charles  Guillebaud.  The  latter  could  write:  the 
former  could  not,  so  we  may  assume  that  both  names 
were  the  same,  and  that  these  two  men  were  the 
descendants  of  Pierre  Guillebau  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
Te>iau.  In  Winslow's  list  of  the  families  he  deported 
from  Mines  in  1755  there  is  none  named  Guillebeau, 
and  there  were  none  of  the  name  at  Beausejour  in  1752. 
Port  Royal  appears,  therefore,  to  have  always  been  the 
home  of  the  family.  The  name  does  not  now  exist  in 
the  Maritime  provinces,  although  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  name  of  Laurent  Grange  or  Granger,  was 
referred  to  in  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  as  that 
of  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of 
Sir  Thomas  Temple,  and  who  resided  in  Acadia,  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  French  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Breda.  Granger  had  been  a  Protestant  ;  and 
is  said  to  have  abjured  and  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
before  M  Petit,  secular  priest  of  the  seminary  at  Paris, 
who  was  then  a  missionary  at  Port  Royal.  Granger 
was  34  years  old  when  the  census  of  1671  was  taken. 
His  wife  was  Marie  Landry,  and  he  had  two  children 
Pierre,  aged  9  months,  and  one  girl.  The  Grangers 
were  living  at  Port  Royal  when  the  census  of  1686  was 
taken,  but  in  17 14  the  name  was  to  be  found  both  at 
Port  Royal  and  Mines.  They  became  a  numerous 
and  influential  family.  Subercase  mentions  one 
Granger,  an  inhabitant  of  Port  Royal  River,  as  a  very 
brave  man  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of 
Port    Royal   in    1707.      Lawrence    Granger   and   Pierre 
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Granger  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1730.  This 
Pierre  may  have  been  the  son,  nine  months  old,  who  is 
named  in  the  census  ot  167 1.  Rene  Granger  and 
Joseph  Granger  were  two  of  the  representative  inhabi- 
tants of  Mines  who  in  1744  refused  to  furnish  the 
French  commander  Du  Vivier,  with  supplies.  He  was 
then  preparing  to  attack  Annapolis.  There  were  twenty 
families  oi^  the  name  of  Granger  deported  by  Winslow 
from  Mines  in  1755.  Among  the  refugees  at  Beausejour 
in  1752,  were  two  families  of  the  name  of  Granger, 
who  had  been  residents  of  Au  Lac.  The  name  does 
not  now  exist  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  so  apparently 
this  "first  family"  has  become  extinct. 

The  Huberts  are  undoubtedly  one  of  our  first 
families,  and  they  have  not  become  extinct,  for  there 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  of  that  name 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Of  these,  forty  are  in 
Gloucester,  torty-five  in  Kent,  thirty  in  Madawaska, 
and  thirty  in  Westmorland.  The  census  of  1671  con- 
tains the  names  of  two  families  named  Hebert,  that  o^ 
Antoine  Hebert,  cooper,  and  that  of  the  widow  of 
Stephen  Hebert.  The  latter  was  38  years  old  and  she 
had  ten  children,  the  oldest  a  daughter  of  20,  and  the 
youngest  a  son  one  year  old.  This  daughter  was  the 
wife  of  Michel  de  Foret  and  had  three  children,  the 
oldest  a  boy  oi'  tour,  so  that  she  must  have  been 
married  when  she  was  15  years  old.  The  widow 
Hebert  had  one  other  daughter  of  marriageable  age, 
Margaret,  who  was  19,  two  daughters  who  were 
children,  and  six  sons,  the  oldest,  Emmanuel,  aged  18. 
The  widow  was  rich  in  children,  but  poor  in  the  world's 
goods,  for  she  had  but  four  head  o(  horned  cattle  and 
five  sheep,  and  she  tilled  three  arpents  of  land. 
Antoine  Hebert  had  but  three  children,  but  he  was  rich 
for  an  Acadian;  having  no  less  than  18  head  of  horned 
cattle.      His  children  were  Jean,   aged  22;  Jean,  aged 
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18,  and  Catherine,  aged  15.  This  duplication  of  the 
name  of  Jean  seems  strange;  it  may  be  that  one  of 
these  children  was  Jeanne,  a  daughter,  and  that  the 
census  taker  got  the  name  incorrectly.  Antoine  Hebert 
was  50  years  old  and  the  deceased  Stephen  was  probab- 
ly his  brother.  Antoine  must  have  been  married  as 
early  as  1647,  so  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Charnisay  and  Latour.  These  two  men,  Antoine  and 
Stephen  Hebert,  may  have  been  the  sons  of  one  of 
de  Razilly's  settlers  of  1635,  or  tne}r  mav  nave  come 
out  together  at  a  later  period.  Antoine  Hebert  would 
only  be  14  years  old  in  1635  and  Stephen  was  probably 
younger.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
Heberts  of  the  census  of  1671  were  related  to  Louis 
Hebert,  the  apothecary,  who  was  one  of  Champlain's 
colony  in  1605,  and  who  became  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Quebec.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
connecting  the  Acadian  Heberts  with  Louis  Hebert, 
although  they  may  have  been  distantly  related. 

The  name  of  Antoine  Hebert  is  not  signed  to  the 
memorial  of  the  "ancient  inhabitants"  of  1687,  so  that 
he  was  probably  not  living  then.  The  census  of  1686 
shows  that  some  of  the  Heberts  were  still  at  Port 
Royal  while  others  had  removed  to  the  new  settlement 
at  Mines.  In  1 7 1 4  the  name  is  found  at  both  places. 
Five  persons  of  the  name,  residents  of  Annapolis  River, 
signed  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  1730,  but  the  name  is 
spelled  Hibbert  in  that  document.  There  were  two 
Alexanders,  one  Antoine,  a  Louis  and  a  Pierre.  The 
only  one  of  these  names  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
census  of  1671,  is  that  of  Antoine,  son  of  the  widow 
who  was  then  one  year  old  and  who  probably  was  living 
in  1730.  Alexander  Hebert,  of  Annapolis,  was  one  of 
the  French  deputies  who  met  Governor  Cornwallis  at 
Halifax  in  1749,  and  who  refused  to  take  the  uncon- 
ditional oath  of  allegiance  to  the   British   King.       Jean 
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Hubert  was  a  deputy  from  Cobequid  in  1750.  Charles 
Hebert  was  one  of  those  who  were  accused  of  joining 
with  the  Indians  and  attacking-  Capt.  Handfield's  fort 
at  Piziquid  the  same  year.  Joseph  Hebert  was  a 
deputy  of  Piziquid. 

There  were  no  less  than  thirty-nine  families  named 
Hubert  deported  from  Acadia  by  Winslow  in  1755. 
Among  the  refugees  at  Beausejour  in  1752  were  29 
families  named  Hebert  of  whom  13  were  from  Mines,. 
two  from  Piziquid  and  the  others  from  the  Chignecto 
settlement.  When  the  Loyalists  came  to  St.  John  in 
1783  there  were  four  families  of  Heberts  numbering  20 
persons  residing  on  the  St.  John  River.  The  names 
of  these  Heberts  were  Jean,  Joseph,  Francois  and 
Pierre.  The  first  three  had  been  residing  on  the  river 
for  14  years,  and  the  last  named  ten  years.  Where 
those  Heberts  originally  came  from  is  not  known.. 
The  thirty  families  of  the  name  who  reside  in  Mada- 
waska  County,  are  doubtless  their  descendants. 

Among  the  names  in  the  census  of  1671  is  that  of 
Roger  Kuessy,  aged  25,  whose  wife  was  Marie  Poirie, 
and  who  had  one  little  girl,  Marie,  who  was  two  years 
old.  The  name  of  Roger  Kuessy  or  Quessy  appears 
in  the  census  of  1686  as  an  inhabitant  of  Chigecto, 
his  wife  was  still  living-,  little  Marie  had  grown  to  be  a 
young-  woman  of  16  and  the  number  of  his  children  had 
increased  to  five,  the  other  four  being  boys.  Quessy 
had  increased  in  worldly  wealth  also,  for  the  number  of 
his  horned  cattle  had  risen  from  three  to  sixteen,  and 
he  had  eight  acres  of  land  under  tillage.  But  the  most 
interesting  feature  in  connection  with  Quessy's  name  in 
this  later  census  is  the  statement  that  he  was  Irish.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Roger  Quessy  was  the  Roger 
John  Baptist  Carty  mentioned  in  the  book  published  in 
London  in  175S  from  which  1  have  already  quoted. 
Probably  Quessy's  real  name  was  Casey,  the  name  as 
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it  appeared  in  the  census  of  1671  being-  as  near  it  as 
Friar  Molin  could  render  in  French.  A  slight  mis- 
print would  change  Casey  into  Carty,  which  is  a  name 
wholly  unknown  among-  the  French  in  Acadia. 

The  Quessy  family  continued  to  reside  at  Chignecto 
as  long-  as  Acadia  belonged  to  the  French,  and  the 
census  of  17 14,  shows  that  no  person  of  that  name  was 
then  living-  either  at  Port  Royal  or  Mines.  Jean 
Quessi,  who  may  have  been  a  son  of  the  original  Roger, 
was  residing  on  the  Annapolis  River  and  signed  the 
oath  of  allegiance  of  1730.  No  one  of  that  name  was 
deported  from  Mines  by  Winslow  in  1755,  but  in  1752 
there  were  six  families  named  Quessy  at  Beausejour, 
■one  of  them  being  from  Cobequit  and  the  others  resi- 
dents of  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  An  inhabitant  oi'  Au 
Lac  named  Quessy  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
Governor  Mascerene  at  Annapolis  to  the  people  of 
Chignecto  in  1742.  In  1783,  when  the  Loyalists  came, 
Estienne  Quesis  was  residing  on  the  St.  John  River 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  There  are  no  persons 
of  the  name  of  Quessy  living  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
at  the  present  time. 

The  crop  of  fools  is  one  that  never  fails,  but  it  is 
not  every  blockhead  who  succeeds  in  having-  his  folly 
embalmed  in  history  as  Pierre  Lanaux  or  Lanoue 
has  done.  Lanoue  was  a  resident  of  Port  Royal 
and  a  cooper,  but  beyond  that  we  know  nothing 
about  him.  He  refused  to  give  his  age,  but  whether 
he  was  married  or  single  we  do  not  know.  It  is  proba- 
ble,  however,  that  he  was  married.  The  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  census  of  1686  either  at  Port  Royal, 
Mines  or  Chignecto,  but  in  17 14  there  were  persons 
named  Lanoue  living  at  Port  Royal.  Three  persons  of 
the  name  Pierre,  Charles  and  Joseph,  residents  of  An- 
napolis River,  signed  the  oath  of  1730,  which  has  been 
so  frequently  referred  to.      Pierre  wrote  his  name,  the 
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others  signed  with  a  mark.  This  may  have  been  the 
original  Pierre  of  the  census  of  167 1,  for  if  born  in 
France  he  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  learning 
to  write  than  in  Acadia.  Two  families  named  Lanoue 
from  Memramcook  were  at  Beausejour  in  1752,  but  no 
person  of  that  name  was  deported  from  Mines  by 
Winslow  in  1755.  The  name  is  not  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Jean  Labathe,  aged  33,  was  a  resident  of  Port 
Royal  in  1671;  his  wife  was  Renee  Gautherot,  aged  19, 
but  they  had  no  children.  Labathe  was  a  rich  man, 
for  he  owned  25  head  of  horned  cattle  and  15  sheep, 
and  he  tilled  15  arpents  of  land.  The  name  does  not 
occur  again  in  any  Acadian  census  or  other  document 
that  I  have  seen,  and  there  are  no  persons  of  "that  name 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  today. 

Lalloue  is  another  name  of  which  we  can  find  no 
trace  in  any  census  after  that  of  1671.  At  that  time 
Armand  Lalloue  was  residing  at  Cape  Negro.  He  was 
58  years  old;  his  wife  was  Elisabeth  Nicolas,  and  he 
had  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
oldest  son  was  James,  aged  24.  James  Hannay. 


THE  "CITY  MILLS", 

The  first  aboideau  and  dyke  at  the  Marsh  Bridge 
were  constructed  in  17SS,  by  James  Simonds,  who  soon 
afterwards  built  two  tide  saw  mills  there,  with  perhaps 
a  grist  mill  in  connection.  The  first  grist  mill  in  the 
vicinity,  however,  was  situated  at  the  outlet  of  Lily 
Lake,  and  was  built  about  1770. 

There  was  a  saw  mill  at  the  outlet  of  the  old  mill 
pond,  near  the  St.  John  Railway  depot,  as  early  as  the 
year  1767.  It  was,  of  course,  a  tide  mill  and  was  built 
by  Simonds  and    White.      Later  on,   and   prior  to  the 
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arrival  of  the  Loyalists,  there  was  also  a  primitive  grist 

mill  here.      "The  Hazen  grist  mill"   was,  however,  ot 

later  date.      The  story  of  its  erection  in  the  year   1787 

is    contained  in    the    letter    book    of    the   elder    Ward 

Chipman,  found  by  the  writer  in  an   old  dust  pile  not 

long  ago.      Writing  to   Messrs.  Ludlow  and  Goold  of 

New  York  under  date,  June  4,  1787,  Chipman  says  : — 

"I  have  a  share  in  a  set  of  mills  erecting-  here,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  which  several  materials  will  be  wanted,  which  I  believe 
can  be  procured  much  cheaper  and  better  with  you  than  else- 
where, a  list  of  them  is  enclosed  tog-ether  with,  a  letter  from  Mr 
[Stephen]  Bedell  our  mill-wrig-ht,  to  his  father  who  lives  upon 
Staten  Island,  who  is  a  g'ood  judg-e  of  the  quality  of  the  articles 
we  want,  and  will  attend  at  any  time  convenient  to  make  choice 
of  them  under  your  direction.  He  is  an  old  mili-wright,  and  all 
his  life  time  used  to  the  business,  and  his  son  assures  us  he  will 
very  readily  undertake  the  selection.  We  wish  the  thing's  to  be 
shipped  on  board  the  schooner  St.  John,  Benjamin  Andrews, 
master.  A  Mr.  Crookshank  on  board  will  lake  charge  of  them. 
It  will  be  best  to  have  the  mill  stones  and  iron  work  put  on  board 
as  ballast  for  fear  of  any  difficulty  in  landing  them  here,  which  I 
imagine  may  in  that  case  be  avoided.  The  bolting  cloths  Mr. 
Crookshank  can  put  in  his  chest.  The  amount  of  these  articles 
will,  I  suppose,  be  between  £20  and  £30."  ' 

The  next  reference  to  the  mills  in  Ward  Chipman's 
letter  book  is  found  in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Wm.  Gray,  dated  Dec.  12,  1787,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs: — 

"  I  am  concerned  pretty  largely  in  a  set  of  Tide  mills  erected 
in  the  City  during"  the  last  summer,  which  are  .so  far  completed 
that  we  have  one  pair  of  stones  grinding-  \evy  handsomely  ;  and 
if  Indian  Corn  is  at  a  low  price  with  you  it  will  answer  very  well 
to  import  a  quantity  here.  I  have  therefore  desired  Lovitt  not  to 
engage  any  freight  after  his  arrival  at  Boston  till  he  hears  from 
you  Part  of  his  freight  is  already  engaged,  but  he  says  he  shall 
have  room  for  300  or  400  bushels  of  Corn.  If  then  good  Indian 
Corn  is  as  low  with  you  as  %  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  can  be  con- 
veniently procured  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  ship  to  me  by  him 
400  bushels.  Perhaps  by  taking  so  large  a  quantity  it  may  be  had 
cheaper.  Some  time  ago,  Lovitt  tells  me  your  market  was  glutted 
with  that  article.  It  will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  quality  is 
good  as  it  will  be  ground  intirely  fov  family  use,  Indian  meal 
being  much  used  here  by  the  poor." 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  mills  is  to  be  found 

in  the  letter  written  by  Ward  Chipman  June  8,   1788,  to 

his  old  friend  of  Revolutionary   times,    Thomas  Aston 
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Coffin,  then    holding-  a    prominent    official   position    at 
Quebec: — 

"  Respecting-  the  mills  which  are  building-  here  in  which  I 
have  an  interest,  the  whole  expense  of  them  when  compleated 
will  be  about,  and  not  more  than,  £2,000.  At  present  I  hold 
8  sixteenths,  Bliss  (our  Attorney  General)  2  sixteenths,  Mr. 
Hazen  (my  father-in-law)  and  a  iV'r.  White  6  sixteenths.  Of  this 
last  share  2  sixteenths,  .Mr.  White's  proportion,  will  be  to  be 
disposed  of  and  George  Leonard,  who  is  expected  out  from  Eng- 
land every  day,  has  the  promise  of  it  if  he  inclines  to  take  it,  but 
I  doubt  much  if  he  will  have  the  money  to  spare.  If  it  is  too 
small  I  would  get  you  4  sixteenths  if  you  wish  by  transferring  to 
you  2  sixteenths  of  my  own.  I  can  only  say  on  the  subject,  that 
if  I  had  it  in  my  power  I  should  be  glad  to  take  it  myself  as  I 
think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in  the  worst  of  times  the  mills 
will  yield  at  least  20  per  cent,  and  it  the  Province  grows,  as  I 
think  must  be  the  case,  a  much  larger  profit  will  be  realized. 
Mr.  Hazen  has  the  principal  management  of  the  business  so  that 
you  will  be  sure  of  punctual  remittal  of  your  share  of  the  profits. 
I  need  not  add  how  much  my  own  inclination  and  wishes  are 
interested  to  have  you  a  Partner  in  the  concern  if  compatible  with 
your  other  views.  If  this  proposal  meets  with  your  approbation 
let  me  know  in  your  next  in  what  manner  your  proportion  of  the 
purchase  will  be  advanced  ;  let  me  know  also  what  is  the  present 
price  of  wheat  in  your  market.  I  should  not  have  written  you 
anything  on  this'  subject,  intending-  to  propose  it  upon  your  com- 
ing this  way  Pais  summer,  which  from  your  last  letter  I  now 
despair  of.  You  would  then  have  seen  the  mills  and  their  situa- 
tion, which  is  the  only  one  for  mills  below  the  Falls,  and  being 
Tide  mills  and  in  an  harbor  which  never  freezes,  can  never  have 
an  impediment  to  their  g\»ing.  There  is  also  a  saw  mill  upon  the 
same  dam. 

When  I  speak  of  the  above  profits,  I  mean  only  what  will  in 
all  human  probability  arise  from  the  Toll — but  the  moment  we 
can  employ  any  capital  in  the  purchase  of  Grain  for  manufactur- 
ing, the  profits  will  be  more  than  double. 

We  hold  the  grounds,  mill  privileges,  etc.,  for  twenty-one 
years  commencing  last  January  at  the  rent  of  £.25  currency 
annually.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  Lessors  are  to  pay  us  the 
full  value  of  all  our  improvements  or  to  extend  the  lease  a  further 
term  at  the  same  rent,  and  so  "toties  quoties."  *  *  Our  con- 
tracts are  made  for  compleating  the  whole  this  summer  ;  let  me 
know  by  the  first  opportunity  your  determination." 

The  "City  Mills,"  as  they  were  called,  were  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  William  Hazen  for  many  years. 
Farmers  on  the  St.  John  river  sent  their  grain  by  water 
and  sometimes  from  considerable  distances  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  letter  that  follows: — 

"  Bkllmonte,  8th  Sept.,    1791. 
"  Dear  Sir  : — By  White  I  send  two  bags  of  wheat,  not  in 
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g"Ood  order,  to  be  ground  and  boiled  at  your  mill.  I  send  like- 
wise four  empty  bags  to  be  filled  with  Indian  meal,  all  of  which 
you  will  please  to  order  put  on  board  White's  vessel  on  his  return 
and  send  the  price  of  the  meal.  You  will  perhaps  think  it  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  to  send  grist  from  this  to  your  mill,  but  I 
really  think  it  the  cheapest  method  I  can  take  to  get  grinding  at 
this  time.     I  am  Dear  Sir 

"Your  most  obed't  Serv't, 

"Dan'l  Bliss." 

"Bellmont,"  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  property 
about  eight  miles  below  Fredericton  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Lieut. -Governor  Hon.  R.  D.  Wilmot 
and  now  in  possession  of  his  sons. 

W.  O.   Raymond. 
»..«»  » 

AN  OLD  TIME  PUNSTER. 


Doctor  Mather  Byles,  the  father  of  the  well  known 
Rev.  Dr.  Byles,  second  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  St. 
John,  was  celebrated  in  his  day  as  a  wit  and  making- 
puns  was  his  special  delight.  The  Doctor's  penchant 
exposed  him  to  criticism  from  certain  quarters,  a  fate 
that  has  attended  every  punster.  The  Doctor  more- 
over was  quite  a  poet,  and  it  is  related  that  in  the  year 
1732,  having  embarked  in  the  Scarborough  man  of  war 
in  company  with  Governor  Belcher  to  visit  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  eastern  New  England,  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  divine  service  on  a  Sunday,  which  he 
did.  On  enquiry  no  psalm  book  was  found  on  board 
the  ship,  consequently  there  was  no  singing  at  the 
morning  service.  At  the  Governor's  request  Doctor 
Byles  composed  a  hymn,  which  was  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation at  the  afternoon  service.  The  account  of 
this  incident  having  reached  Boston,  Joseph  Green,  a 
famous  wag  in  his  day  and  generation,  perpetrated  the 
following  burlesque  : — 

In  David's  psalms  an  oversight 

Byles  found  one  morning  at  his  tea  ; 

"Alas  why  did  not  David  write 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea  ?" 
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Thus  ruminating-  on  his  seat 

Ambitious  thoughts  at  length  prevailed  ; 
The  bard  determined  to  complete 

The  part  wherein  the  prophet  failed. 

He  sat  a  while  and  stroked  his  muse* 

Then  taking-  up  his  tuneful  pen, 
Wrote  a  few  stanzas  for  the  use 

Of  his  sea-faring-  brethren. 

The  task  performed,  the  bard  content, 
Well  chosen  was  each  flowing  word, 

On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  went 
To  hear  it  read  and  sung-  on  board. 

Our  modern  parson,  having-  pray'd, 
Unless  loud  fame  our  faith  beguiles, 

Sat  down,  took  out  his  book,  and  said  : — 
4<  Let's  sing-  a  psalm  of  Mather  Byles." 

At  first  when  he  began  to  read 

Their  heads  the  assembly  downward  hungv 
But  he  with  boldness  did  proceed. 

And  thus  he  read  and  thus  they  sung  : 


"  With  vast  amazement  we  survey 

The  wonders  of  the  deep, 
Where  Mackerel  swim  and  Porpoise  play. 

And  Crabs  and  Lobsters  creep. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  inhabit  there 

And  throng-  the  dark  abode  ; 
There  Haddock,  Hake  and   Flounders  are-, 

And  Eels,  and  Perch,  and  Cod. 

From  racing-  winds  and  tempests  free, 

So  smoothly  do  we  pass, 
The  shining  surface  seems  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 

But  when  the  winds  and  tempests  rise 

And  foaming-  billows  swell, 
The  vessel  mounts  above  the  skies 

And  lower  sinks  than  hell. 


*The  reference  is  to  a   favorite  cat  which  the  Doctor  facetiously  callecUiis 
muse  ("mews"). 


. 
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Our  heads  the  tottering-  motion  feel 

And  quickly  we  become, 
Giddy  as  new  born  calves,  and  reel 

Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

What  praises  then  are  due  that  we 

Thus  far  have  safely  got, 
Amarescroggin  tribes  to  see 

And  tribes  of  Penobscot." 

It  need  scarce  be  added  that  Joe  Green's  verses 
were  purely  a  burlesque.  The  hymn  actually  written 
by  Dr.  Byles  on  this  occasion  has  been  preserved,  and 
is  quite  a  creditable  production. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  Doctor's  wit  as  a  punster 
will  prove  entertaining.  On  a  certain  occasion,  as  he 
was  riding  along  the  road,  he  overtook  two  well  known 
town  officials  whose  conveyance  had  become  hopelessly 
broken  down  in  the  midst  of  a  mud  slough,  thereby 
compelling  the  unfortunate  occupants  to  flounder  nearly 
to  their  middle  in  the  mire  in  order  to  reach  ienafirma. 
"Ah!  gentlemen,"  said  the  Doctor,  "how  often  have 
I  called  your  attention  to  this  abominable  place;  I  am 
truly  glad  to  see  you  noiv  stirring  in  the  matter." 

The  Doctor  was  one  day  engaged   in   nailing  some 

list  upon  his  doors  to  exclude  the  cold.      A  member  of 

his  flock,   who   was  passing  observed  to  him,    "  'The 

wind  bloweth  wheresoever  it  listeth,'   Doctor?"      "Yes 

i 
sir,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "and  man  listeth  wheresoever 

the  wind  bloweth." 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  Dr.  Byles 
was  denounced  as  a  tory,  placed  under  surveillance 
and  confined  to  this  house  and  garden  and  a  guard 
placed  over  him.  The  guard,  soon  after,  was  discon- 
tinued, but  a  little  later  replaced  and  again  discontinued. 
"I  have  been,"  said  the  Doctor,  "guarded,  regarded, 
and  disregarded."      He  called  his  sentry  "observatory." 

To  his  wit  and  imperturable  good  humor  he  was 


. 
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in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  escaping  the  severe 
persecutions  meted  out  to  the  majority  of  the  Loyalists. 
When  summoned  into  the  apartments  where  the 
"  Committee  of  Safety"  were  assembled  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  his  conduct  he  was  invited  to  sit  by  the 
fire,  as  the  weather  was  cold  ;  "Gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"when  I  came  among- you  1  expected  persecution,  but 
I  could  not  have  imagined  you  would  offer  me  the  fire 
so  suddenly." 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey — a  Loyalist  who  was  after- 
wards rector  of  Annapolis,  N.  S. — visited  Boston  in 
the  summer  ol  1778,  and  he  writes  in  his  journal,  under 
date  July  23rd':  "After  breakfast  I  went  to  visit  the 
famous  Dr.  Byles,  who  is  detained  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  house.  He  received  me,  according  to  his  manner, 
with  great  freedom,  and  entertained  me  with  a  variety 
of  puns.  He  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  letters  I 
brought  him  from  his  son  and  grand-daughter,  and 
instructed  his  daughters,  a  couple  ot  fine  young  ladies, 
to  read  them,  i  observed  that  he  had  a  large  collection 
of  curiosities,  and  the  best  library  I  had  seen  in  this 
country.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  great 
imagination,  has  an  uncommon  share  of  pride,  and 
though  agreeable  when  discoursing  upon  any  subject, 
yet  the  perpetual  reach  after  puns  renders  his  ordinary 
conversation  rather  distasteful  to  persons  of  elegance 
and  refinement." 

Truly  the  way  of  punsters  is  hard  ! 

The  Byles  family  were  o(  great  reputation  among 
the  early  Puritans.  The  elder  Mather  Byles,  though 
a  Loyalist  was  a  Congregationalist  minister.  He  was 
a  scholarly  man  and  a  clever  preacher.  A  sermon  of 
his  is  extant,  printed  at  Boston  in  a  queer  little  pamph- 
let size  about  3x5  inches.  It  is  entitled  "The  flourish 
of  the  Annual  Spring,  improved  in  a  sermon  preached 
at    the  ancient  Thursday  Lecture    in    Boston,    May  3, 
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1739.  by  Mather  Byles,  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Boston." 
Rev.  Mather  Byles,  D-.D.,  son  of  the  above,  was  rector 
at  St.  John  when  the  cornerstone  of  old  Trinity  church 
was  laid,  and  in  that  church  he  officiated  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  son,  the  third  Mather  Byles, 
was,  like  his  grandfather,  a  poetical  genius  and  clever 
letter  writer;  many  of  his  letters  and  some  of  his  verses 
are  still  in  existence.  He  went  from  New  Brunswick 
to  Grenada  in  1789,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Island.  He  died  at  Grenada 
Dec.  17,  1802,  in  his  38th  year.  His  grandson,  the 
fourth  Mather  Byles,  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  St.  John 
in  July,  1889,  as  captain  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  of  war 
Tourmaline.  When  here  he  visited  with  much  interest 
the  scene  of  his  great-grandfather's  labors. 

HlSTORICUS. 


A  RELIC  OF  OLD  EX  TIMES. 


The  occurrence  during  the  month  of  May  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  Landing 
ot  the  Loyalists  at  St.  John  renders  it  a  very  proper  time 
to  furnish  for  the  information  of  our  readers  the  docu- 
ment that  follows,  taken  as  a  clipping  from  the  New 
Brunswick  Courier  of  Saturday  March  28,  1835,  an^ 
preserved  among  the  mementoes  of  an  old  Loyalist 
family.  The  Courier  refers  to  the  document  as  "a 
relic  of  olden  times  well  worthy  of  preservation  by  the 
descendants  ot  those  devoted  men  who  were  induced 
by  their  unshaken  loyalty  to  seek  refuge  in  a  wilder- 
ness." 

ARTICLES 

Of  Settlement   in    Nova  Scotia 
Made  with  the  Loyalists  at  New  Yo>k,  at  the  time  of  the 

Peace  of  1783. 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Seabury  and  Lieu- 
tenant   Colonel    Benjamin     Thompson   of    the    King's 
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American  Dragoons,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Agents  [chosen  by  the  Loyalists]  to  wait  on 
his  Excellency  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Commander  in  Chief, 
in  behalf  of  the  Loyalists  desirous  of  emigrating-  to 
Nova  Scotia,  they  read  the  following  rough  proposals, 
as  articles  of  supply  for  the  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia. 

1  st.  That  they  be  provided  with  proper  vessels 
and  Convoy  to  carry  them,  their  Horses  and  Cattle,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  place  appointed  for  their  Settle- 
ment. 

2nd.  That  besides  the  provision  for  the  Voyage, 
one  year's  Provision  be  allowed  them,  or  money  to 
enable  them  to  purchase. 

3rd.  That  some  allowance  of  warm  Clothing  be 
made  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  each  family. 

4th.  That  an  allowance  of  Medicines  be  granted, 
such  as  shall  be  thought  necessary. 

5th.  That  '  pairs  of  Millstones,  necessary  iron 
works  for  constructing  Grist  Mills,  and  Saws  and  other 
necessary  articles  for  Saw  Mills  be  granted  them. 

6th.  That  a  quantity  of  Nails  and  Spikes,  Hoes 
and  Axes,  Spades  and  Shovels,  Plough  Irons,  and  such 
other  farming  Utensils  as  shall  appear  necessary,  be 
provided  for  them,  and  also  a  proportion  of  Window 
Glass. 

7th.  That  such  a  Tract  or  Tracts  of  Land,  free 
from  disputed  titles,  and  as  conveniently  situated  as 
may  be,  be  granted,  surveyed,  and  divided  at  the  Pub- 
lic Cost,  as  shall  afford  from  three  Hundred  to  Six 
Hundred  Acres  of  useful  Land  to  each  family. 

8th.  That  over  and  above  2,000  Acres  in  every 
Township  be  allowed  for  the  support  of  a  Clergyman, 
and  1,000  acres  for  the  support  o(  a  School;  and  that 
these  lands  be  unalienable  for  ever. 

9th.  That  a  sufficient  number  of  i^ood  Musquets 
and    Cannon    be    allowed    with    a   proper  quantity    ot 
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powder  and  ball  for  their  use,  to  enable  them  to  defend 
themselves  against  any  hostile  invasions;  also  a  pro- 
portion of  Powder  and  lead  for  hunting-. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  reply, 
was  pleased  to  say  that  in  general  he  approved  the 
above  Articles,  and  that  at  least  the  terms  of  settlement 
should  be  equivalent  to  them.  He  was  pleased  to  say 
further  that  he  would  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
settlers  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  he  would  write  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  respecting  the  matter. 

He  advised  that  some  persons  might  be  sent  to 
examine  the  vacant  lands  and  see  where  the  settlement 
could  be  made  to  the  best  advantage. 

[The  following  is  appended.]  We  whose  names 
are  hereunto  subscribed  do  agree  to  remove  to  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  above  encouragement, 
with  our  families,  in  full  reliance  on  the  future  support 
of  Government,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
following  gentlemen  as  our  Agents,  they  having  been 
approved  of  by  His  Majesty's  Commissioner  for  restor- 
ing Peace,  &c. : — 

Lieut.  Col.  B.  Thompson,  Kings  American  Dra- 
goons. 

Lieut.  Col.  E*.  Winslow,  Gen.  Muster  Master  of 
Prov.    Forces. 

Major  Joshua  Upham,  Kings  American  Dragoons. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury. 


Rev.  John  Say  re. 
Captain  Maudsley. 


Amos  Botsford,  Esquire. 
Samuel  Cummings,  Esquire. 
Judge  John  Wardle,  Esquire. 
James  Peters,  Esquire. 
Frederick  Hauser. 


SOME  ODD  OLD  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

[From  the  Royal  Gazette,  January  21,  1S00.] 

^CAUTION. 

Absconded  from  his  master's  service  on  the  14th  inst., 
William  D 1,  an  indented  apprentice.      This  is 

to  caution  all  persons  not  to  trust  him  on  my  account 
(particularly  SJwemakers  and  Taylors),  as  he  has  long- 
been  in  the  habit  of  running-  me  in  debt  without  my 
knowledge.  He  is  an  artful,  insinuating-,  dangerous 
Character — fond  of  Nocturnal  Frolics,  Card-playing 
and  Tippling,  and  appears  to  have  arrived  at  great  per- 
fection in  these  accomplishments,  within  a  few  months. 
His  principal  place  of  resort  is  at  the  Youth's  Hotel 
in  Duke  Street,  a  most  dangerous  receptacle  for  the  ris- 
ing generation,  should  it  be  continued.  He  is  well 
known  from  being  in  the  service  of  the  Subscriber  for 
a  number  of  years. 

N.  B.  All  persons  are  hereby  forbid  harbouring 
or  concealing  said  Apprentice,  and  all  masters  of  ves- 
sels are  cautioned  not  to  take  him  out  of  the  Province 
under  the  penalty  of  the  Law.  John  Ryan. 


[From  St.  John  Gazette,  March  1,  1799.] 

FOR  SALE. 

A  Negro  Wench  and  Child. 

1ahe  Wench  is  about  19  years  old,  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  Country,  is  well  acquainted  with  a 
Dairy,  and  understands  all  kinds  of  House-work.  She 
is  to  be  sold  for  no  fault.      Enquire  of  Mr.  Ryan. 


[From  St.  John  Gazette,  July  29,  1S00  ] 

CAUTION. 

Whereas    some    evil   minded   person,   set  on  by  the 
instigation     of  the     Devil,    has    been   on   board 
of   the   Ship  I  am  now  building  near  the   Old  Fort  at 
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Carleton,  and  have  maliciously,  or  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
-cut  the  edges  of  the  deling-  plank,  so  that  they  are 
damaged  thereby.  I  hereby  Caution  all  persons  what- 
soever, on  their  peril,  whether  out  of  malice,  madness, 
or  otherwise,  to  desist  from  the  like  practices  in  future 
as  I  am  determined  to  prosecute  the  offender  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Law. 

Archibald  Gillies. 
St.  John,  24th  July,  1800. 


[From  St.  John  Gazette,  August  12th,  1800.] 

TEN  GUINEAS  REWARD, 
Is  hereby  offered  to  any  Person  who  will  discover  the 
unprincipled  wretch  that  killed  a  Mare  belonging  to 
the  Subscriber  on  the  7th  instant,  near  Simonds'  Saw- 
Mills, — the  vile  Fiend  appears  to  have  maliciously  per- 
petrated the  act  with  a  pitch-fork  while  the  Mare  was 
grazing  on  the  high  Road — but  should  it  be  proved  to 
have  been  an  accident,  it  will  be  settled  on  very  easy 
terms  by  immediate  application  to 

Christopher  Watson, 
St.  John,  1 2th  August,  1800. 


[From  N.  B.  Courier,  August  7,  1823.] 

Gaelic  Sermon. — Immediately  after  the  usual  after- 
noon service  in  the  Scotch  Church  tomorrow,  a 
Gaelic  Sermon  will  be  delivered  Dy  the  Rev.  Mr.  McCal- 
lum  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dialect.  It 
is  requested  of  the  members  of  the  Scotch  Church  to 
make  this  intimation  known  to  their  Gaelic  friends. 


Erratum. — Page    255,   last  line,   for    "occupied 
read  "owned". 
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An  event  of  general  interest,  a  marriage  and  a 
death,  are  given  for  each  day  of  the  month.  The 
marriage  and  death  notices  are  given  as  they  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  except  that  such  phrases 
as  "At  St.  John"  and  "on  the  —  inst."  are  not  re- 
peated. Where  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  the 
locality  may  be  assumed  to  be  St.  John,  while  the  date 
of  the  marriage  or  death  is  indicated  by  the  figures  on 
the  day  of  the  month  before  the  names  and  of  the  year 
immediately  after   them. 

MEMORANDA  FOR  MAY. 

1.  Old  Burial  Ground,  St.  John,  closed 1848 

2.  St.  John  Courier  established  by  H.  Chubb 1811 

3.  Gen.  Smyth  sworn  governor  of  New  Brunswick 1817 

4.  Rev.  John  Medley  consecrated  Bishop  of  Fredericton  J845 

5.  Proclamation  in  St.  John  of  George  IV  as  king" 1820 

6.  Patent  ot   Louis  XIII  to  Company  of  New  France. .  .  1628 

7.  Latest  date  of  opening  oi'  river  navigation 1854 

8.  John    Baker  tried  at   Fredericton  for  conspiracy....  r8;?S 

9.  Magistrates  authorized  to  enlist  men  in  New  Brunsw'k  1838 

10.  First  Loyalist  vessel  arrives  at  St.  John 1783 

11.  N.  B.  Militia  called  out  for   Northwest  Rebellion 1885 

12.  Charles  Johnston  appointed  sheriff  of  St.  John 1S47 

13.  Hon.  Edward  Winslow  died  at   Fredericton,  aged  69,  1815 

14.  First  attempt  to  reach  Woodstock   by  steamer 1833 

15.  Gov.  Carleton  lays  foundation  stone   Prov.    Building,  1S00 

16.  Jonathan  Bliss  Attorney  General  of  New  Brunswick,  1785 

17.  Andrew  Rainsford  app'ted  Receiver  General  of  N.  B.  1785 

18.  City  of  St.  John   incorporated '7^5 

19.  Grant  of  Seigniory  of  St.  Croix  to  M.    Razilly 1632 

20.  "Gen.  Smyth,"  first  river  steamer,   leaves  for  F'ton.  1816 

21.  Collision  str.  "  Anna  Augusta  "  and  "  Transit  " 1852 

22. 

23.  Baptist  Society  organized  at  St.  John 18 10 

24.  St.  John  hotel  opened  by  Cyrus  Stockwell 1837 

2^.  St.  Andrews  Kirk,  St.  John,  opened 1816 

26. 

27.     Sir  John   Harvey  lays  corner  stone  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute, St.  John 1 840 

28. 

29.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  at  St.  John 1861 

30.  Wm.  Wanton,  30  years  collector  of  St.  John,  died..  1816 

31.  Meeting  at  St.  John  for  free  trade  with  U.  S., , .  1848 
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MAY    MARRIAGES. 

i.  Wallace-Bedell.—  1848.  At  St.  John  Chapel,  by  Rev.  I. 
W.  D.  Gray,  D.  D.,  Rector,  Thomas  Wallace,  Esq.,  to 
Mary  Ann,  second  daughter  of  I.  L.  Bedell,  Esq.,  all  of 
this  city. 

2.  Lloyd-Collins.  —  1S52.     At  Saint  Peter's  Church,  Portland, 

by  the  Rev.  John  Quinn,  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  to  Miss  Mary 
Collins,  both  of  the  Parish  of  Portland. 

3.  Northrup-Crawford.—  1847.     At    Trinity   Church,    King- 

ston, by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Scovil,  Mr.  Eli  S.  Northrup,  to 
Susan,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Craw- 
ford, all  of  the  Parish  of  Kingston. 

4.  Cunningham-Henderson.  — 1853.     At  Simonds,  by  the  Rev. 

J.  W.  Disbrow,  Mr.  Thomas  Cunningham,  of  the  Golden 
Grove,  to  Miss  Ann  Henderson,  of  the  same  place. 

5.  Ritchie-Nicholson. — 1856.     At  the  residence  of  Admiral 

Owen,  in  this  City,  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Armstrong,  Rector 
of  St.  Marks,  the  Honorable  William  Johnston  Ritchie, 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
this  Province,  to  Grace  Vernon,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  L.  Nicholson,  Esquire,  of  this  City. 

6.  Carvill-Fogerty. — 1853.     At    Saint    Patrick's    Cathedral, 

New  York,  by  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Hughes,  George  Carvill,  Esq.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  to  Mar- 
garet Lucinda,  eldest  daughter  of  Win,  Burke  Fogerty, 
Esq.,  New  York. 

7.  Mackenzie-Baillie.  — 1856.     At  the  residence  of  R.  Keltie, 

Esq.,  Marsh,  by  the  Rev.  William  Donald,  of  St.  Andrews 
Church,  Mr.  William  R.  Mackenzie,  to  Maggie,  eldest 
daughter  of  Alexander  Charles  Baillie,  Esq.,  H.  E.  I.  C.  S., 
Milburn,  near  Inverness,  Scotland. 

8.  Wills-Coster—  1848.      At  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Fred- 

ericton,  by  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon,  Frank  Wills, 
Esq.,  of  Exeter,  England,  to  Emily,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Coster. 

9.  KlNNEAR-MlLLlDGE. — 1836.      By  the   Rev.    Dr.    Gray,    John 

Kinnear,  Esquire,  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Millidge, 
Esquire,  all  of  this  city. 

10.  Bustin-Allen.— 1836.      By  the  Rev.  S.  Busby,   Mr.  George 

Bustin,  to  Miss  Anna  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of  Captain 
William  Allen,  all  of  this  city. 

11.  Flaglor-Secord, — 1852.     At    Studholm,     (K.    C.)   by   the 

Rev.  Thomas  McGhee,  Rector  o\'  Sussex,  Mr.  Elias  S. 
Flaglor,  of  St.  John,  to  Isabella  A.  Bunting,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  Secord,  of  Norton. 

12.  M-agee-Manks  ;    Elder-Manks. — 1853.       At     St.     Luke's 

Church,  Portland,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  David 
Magee,  of  St.  John,  to  Miss  Sarah  Maria  Manks;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  same,   Mr.   Alexander  Elder,   of  the 
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City  of  Saint  John,  to  Miss  Mary  Manks, — daughters  of 
Mr.  Squire  Manks,  of  the  Parish  of  Portland. 

13.  Fairweather-Whittekir. — 1829.     By  the  Rev.  the  Rector 

of  the  Parish,  Mr.  Joseph  Fairweather,  to  Miss  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  George  YVhittekir. 

14.  Everett-Eagles.  — 1S30.     By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Casewell,  Mr. 

Charles  A.  Everett,  of  this' City,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Win.  Eagles,  of 
Indian  Town. 

15.  Wiggins-Bayard.  —  1839.     By  the    Rev.    Dr.    Gray,    Fred- 

erick A.  Wiggins,  Esq.,  to  Frances  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  Robert  Bayard,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  ecc. 

16.  THOMAS-BUSTIN.— 1S48.       By    the     Rev.    I.    W.    D.    Gray, 

Captain  William  Thomas,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Burnett,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bustin,  of  this  City. 

17.  M'Larfn-Jardinf. — 1844.       At    Richibucto,     by    the    Rev. 

James  Hannay,  Lawson  M'Laren,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  to  Jane 
Murray,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Jardine,  Esq.,  all  of 
Richibucto. 

18.  Titfts-Whitt\ki:r.  — 1S29.      By  the    Rev.    Dr.    Burns,    Mr. 

Hugh  Tufts,  to  Miss  Ann  Whittaker,  both  of  this  City. 

19.  McAuley-Spfars. — 1847.  — By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,    Mr. 

Francis  McAuley  to  Miss  Harriet  Spears,  all  of   this  City. 

20.  Flood-Suffrfw— 1S31.     By  the  Rev.  A.  McLeod  Stavely, 

Mr.  Carson  Flood,  to  Margaret  Bruce,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Suffren,  all  of  this  City. 

21.  Street-Marshman. — 1836.     At  St.   Luke's,  Church,  Wood- 

stock, by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Lee  Street,  Rector,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Jones  Hanford,  Missionary  at  Tobique,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Wyer  Street,  Curate  at  St.  Stephens,  X.  B., 
to  Caroline  Matilda,  youngest  daughter  of  John  H.  Marsh- 
man,  Esq.,  of  Buctonehe. 

22.  Robfrtson-Camfron. — 1847.     By   the   Rev.     Ingham    Sut- 

clilTe,  Captain  Duncan  Robertson,  to  Alice,  third  daughter 
of  Mr.  Ewen  Cameron,  of  this  City. 

23.  Wilson-Hardy. —  1S43.     At  Smith's  Cove,   Digbv    Co.,    N. 

S.,  by  Rev.  Charles  Randall,  Mr,  John  R.  Wilson,  of  Digby 
Ridge,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Evans,  eldest  daughter  of  Aaron 
and  Jane  (Jefferson)  Hardy,  of  the  former  village. 

24.  McLeod-Joxfs.  — 1860.       By    the     Rev.    E.    McLeod,     Mr 

Melbourne  McLeod,  to  Miss  Nancy  E.Jones,  all  oi'  St.  John 

25.  Ansley-Ansley. — 1836.      In  Trinity    Church,    by    the    Rev. 

Dr.  Gray,  Barzillai  Ansley,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  to  Mary 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Ansley, 
of  Granville,  Nova  Scotia. 

26.  Pidgfom-Caryfu..  —  1S33.      By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Robinson, 

Mr.  Jacob  R.  Pidgeon,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Carvell,  both 
of  the  Parish  of  Portland. 
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27.  Peters-Underhill.— 1847.     By  the   Rev.  S.  D.  Rice,    Mr. 

Win.  Peters,  of  Indian  Town,  to  Miss  Mary  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Underhiil,  of  this  city. 

28.  Fen  ety- Wallace.— 1842.     By  the  Rev.  I..W.  D.  Gray,  Mr. 

George  E.  Fenety,  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Morning 
News,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Jonathab  Wallace,  of  St.  George,  N.  B. 

29.  Coleman-Graves.— 1845.     By  the  Rev.  Samuel    Robinson, 

Mr.  James  B.  Coleman,  to  Miss  Jane  Graves,  both  of  the 
Parish  of  Portland. 

30.  Calkin-Patterson.— 1849.     At  Upham,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H 

Deveber,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Calkin,  of  Sussex  Vale,  to  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Seymour  Patterson. 

31.  RobiNSON-Thurgar.— 1S4S.     At  St.  John's  Chapel,    by  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Rector  of  the  Parish,  Beverley  A.  Robinson, 
Esquire,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  F.  P.  Robinson,  Auditor 
General,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  John  V. 
Thurgar,  Esq.,  of  Saint  John,  N.  B. 

DEATHS    IN    MAY. 

1.  Reed.  —  1851.     At  Carleton,  Sarah,   wife  of  Mr.  James   R. 

Reed,  and  step  daughter  of  Mr.  Israel  Steeves,  of  Salis- 
bury, aged  23  years  and  nine  months,  leaving  a  husband 
and  one  child,  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  mourn  their 
loss. 

2.  M'SWEENEY. — 1836.      At,  his  residence  in  Frederieton,  after 

a  protracted  and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
Christian  piety  and  resignation,  the  Rev.  Michael 
M'Sweeney,  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  M'S.  was  distinguished  for  integrity  of  principle, 
universal  benevolence,  and  unbounded  liberality  to  the 
poor  and  distressed,  and  for  the  mild  and  charitable  dispo- 
sition which  he  evinced  toward  all  classes  of  the  commun- 
ity. He  was  justly  endeared  to  the  numerous  flock  over 
which  he  had  the  pastoral  charge  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  his  death  is  deeply  felt  and  regretted  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances, 

3.  Miller. — 1852.       After  a  short  and  severe  illness,    in    the 

49th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  James  Miller,  sailmaker,  a  native 
and  long  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  City. 

4.  RATCHFORD. — 1836.      At  Parrsborough,  Nova  Scotia,   in  the 

73rd  year  of  his  age,  James  Ratehford,  Esquire,  one  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  that  township.  He  was  emphat- 
ically the  Friend  of  the  Poor,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  Religion. 


5.  Robinson.  —  1S49.  At  New  York,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 
age,  Morris  Robinson,  Esquire,  son  of  the  late  Colonel 
Beverley  Robinson,  of  Frederieton,  New   Brunswick. 
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6.  Mklick.—  1856.      After   a  short    illness,    Mr.    John    Melick, 

in  the  95th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  M.  was  born  in  New- 
Jersey,  and  came  to  this  Province  with  the  Loyalists  in 
1783- 

7.  JARVIS. — 1856.        After    a    very    short    and    severe    illness, 

William  Jarvis,  Esquire,  aged  69  years. 

8.  Johnston. — 1856.       At    the    residence  of  the   Rev.  W.    O. 

Ketchum,  in  Frederieton,  aged  21  years,  Charlotte  M., 
wife  of  Thomas  M.  Johnston,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of 
Charles  P.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  of  Gagetown.  She  had  left 
that  morning  full  of  health  and  spirits,,  with  her  husband 
for  Woodstock,  on  a  wedding  visit  ;  but  ere  the  close  of 
the  day  her  almost  lifeless  body  was  brought  back  stricken 
with  death,  from  the  bursting  of  the  boiler  of  the  steamer 
"J.  D.  Pierce."  Her  sufferings  were  very  great  for  some 
hours  after  the  melancholy  accident,  but  terminated  in  a 
peaceful  respose.  Her  amiable  and  unoffending  disposi- 
tion in  life  had  g'ained  her  many  friends,  who  deeply  sym- 
pathise with  her  bereaved  husband  and  afflicted  parents. 
How  truly  it  is  said,  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death." 

9.  Jarvis.  — 1852.     Suddenly  at  Spring  Park,  Charlotte  Town, 

the  Honorable  Edward  James  Jarvis,  Chief  Justice  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  aged  63  years.  The  deceased  was 
universally  respected  for  his  upright  character  and  astute- 
ness as  a  Judge;  fov  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  as  a  citi- 
zen, and  for  the  mildness  of  his  disposition  as  a  husband 
and  parent.  He  has  left  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  with 
a  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  to  mourn  their 
sudden  bereavement.  Chief  Justice  Jarvis  was  a  native  of 
this  City,  and  was  for  some  time  its  Recorder,  and  after- 
wards a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Province. 
He  subsequently  held  the  office  of  King's  Assessor  and 
Crown  Advocate  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  during  the  admin- 
istration of  its  Government  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, and  until  that  office  was  abolished;  and  latterly,  for 
a  long  period,  until  his  death,  was  Chief  Justice  of  Prince 
Edward  Island.  He  studied  with  the  celebrated  Chitty, 
and  was  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London. 

10.  Blackstock. — 1845.     At  Bat .hurst,  Mr.  Richard  Blackstock, 

Merchant,  formerly  of  Chatham,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  ag-e. 

11.  Daniel. — 1847.     At   Hampton,   K.  C,  Mr.  Timothy  Daniel, 

one  of  the  Loyalists  of  1783,  aged  100  years.  Thus  one 
by  one  they  go  down  to  the  grave. 

12.  Peters. — 1852.      At    his    residence,   Princess  Street,  Benja1 

min  L.  Peters,  Esq.,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  Colone 
Peters  has  held  many  offices  of  honor  and  responsibility 
in  the  community,  having  for  a  time  been  Mayor  of  this 
City,  and  at  the' time  of  his  death  was  Lieut.  Col.  Com- 
mandant, of  the  City  Militia  and  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  large  family,  who,  with  many 
friends,  deeply  regret  their  loss. 
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13.  Adams. — 1849.     After  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Mr.  Charles 

Adams  (of  the  firm  of  Adams  &  Ketehum),  in  the  48th 
year  of  his  age,  leaving-  a  wife,  two  children  and  an  aged 
mother,  and  a  large  number  oi'  other  relatives  and  friends 
to  mourn  his  sudden  death. 

14.  YouNGl-IUSBAND.^-1850.       After    a    few   weeks    illness,   Mr. 

John  T.  Young-husband,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  "Star" 
Newspaper,  in  the  52c!.  year  of  his  age.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  warm-hearted  and  generous  friendship. 

15.  Gallivan.  — 1S56.     After  a  protracted  illness,  Ann,  wife  of 

Mr.  John  Gallivan,  aged  58  years. 

16.  Harrison.  — 1845.     At  Sheffield,  aged  57  years,  Elizabeth, 

wife  of  Thomas  Harrison,  Esq.  She  has  lett  a  disconso- 
late husband  and  five  children  to  lament  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  wife  and  tender  parent. 

17.  Northrlt.  — 1838.      At    Kingston   (K.   C),   very    suddenly, 

of  a  second  attack  of  paralytic,  Mr.  Benajah  Northrup,  in 
the  88th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  N.  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, U.  S.,  and  one  of  the  Loyalists  who  came  to  this 
Province  in  1 7S3;  an  industrious  man,  a  kind  husband, 
and  an  affectionate  parent.  He  has  left  a  numerous  off- 
spring1 of  14  children,   118  grand  children,   and    111   great- 

g-rand  children. 
. 

18.  CHIPMAN. — 1852.      Elizabeth,   eldest    daughter  of    the    late 

Hon.  William  Hazen,  and  relict  of  the  late  Honorable 
Ward  Chipman,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age. 

19.  Putnam. — 1856.     At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in 

Saint  George's  Street,  aged  80  years,  Mrs.  Mary  Putnam, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Putnam,  of  Sheffield,  County 
of  Sunbury.  Mrs.  Putnam  whose  maiden  name  was 
Skidmore,  was  a  native  of  Hampstead,  Long  Island,  U.S., 
and  came  to  this  country  with  the  first  fleet  of  Loyalists 
who  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1783.  She  was 
permitted  to  witness  seventy-three  anniversaries  of  the 
memorable  [8th  of  May,  the  last  of  which  was  also  the 
last  entire  day  of  her  lengthened  pilgrimage.  Mrs.  Put- 
nam has  left  a  grand  daughter  and  great-grand  children, 
besides  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

20.  NASE. —  1S36.     At  West  field,    King's    County,    Henry    Xase, 

Esquire,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Militia,  &c.,  aged  84  years. 
— Mr.  Xase  was  born  at  Dover,  in  the  State  of  Xew  York; 
early  in  life  he  met  with  many  difficulties  from  his  steady 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  loyalists.  In  [770  he  joined 
the  Royalist  army,  at  King's  Bridge,  and  after  serving  up- 
wards of  six  years  in  the  King's  American  Regiment,  came 
with  the  first  settlers  in  1783  to  Xew  Brunswick,  where  he 
has  since  constantly  resided,  and  has  successively  filled 
many  high  and  respectable  situations,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, with  advantage  to  the  community  ami  honor  to  him- 
self.    His  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  religion  was  as  sincere 
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and  unostentatious  as  his  support  of  it  was  liberal  and 
steady.  During-  Mr.  N.'s  protracted  life  he  bore  the 
character  of  an  upright  man — his  deportment  was  uniform- 
ly mild,  benevolent  and  endearing-.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  large  family,  who  severely  deplore  their  bereavement, 
and  with  his  numerous  acquaintances  will  long  feel  their 
loss  in  his  removal  from  them. 

21.  ARNOLD.  — 1846.      At  Sussex  Vale,   after  a  lingering  illness, 

which  he  bore  with  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
George  N.  Arnold,  Esquire,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Revd.  Oliver  Arnold; 
for  many  years  he  was  Coroner  for  King's  County,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  as  a  member  of  the  Church  and  com- 
munity in  which  he  resided.  To  his  own  numerous  family 
and  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  his  loss  is 
irreparable. 

22.  Wiieaton. —  1 85 1.     At  Sackville,  Mr.  David  Wheaton,  aged 

86  years,  an  old  and  much  esteemed  resident  of  that  place. 

23.  SEELY. — 1852.     After  a  long    illness,    Seth    Seely,    Esq.,    in 

the  85th  year  of  his  age  one  of  the  Loyalists  who  came 
to  this  Province  in  May,  J 783. 

24.  Robertson. —  1S47.     At  Indian  Town,  Mr.  Robert  Robertson 

in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  and  for  forty  odd  years  he  has  been  an  inhabi- 
tant of  this  place.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  a  large  family, 
and  a  numerous  connexion  to  mourn  their  loss.  He  lived 
respected  and  died  regretted  by  all  that  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance. 

25.  Merritt. — 1842.     Suddenly,    in    the    7.3d    year  of  his    age, 

Nehemiah  Merritt,  Esq.,  an  old  and  highly  respectable 
inhabitant  of  this  City,  leaving  a  large  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  to  mourn  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  husband, 
a  most  indulgent  father  and  an  honorable  man. 

•26.     Clifford — 1853.     Ellen,  wife  of  Mr.  P.  Clifford,  aged  44 
years,  much  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her, 

27.  Sweeny. — 1850.     Suddenly,  John  Sweeney,  aged  40  years, 

a  native  of  the  county  Donegal,  Ireland,  leaving  a  discon- 
solate wife  and  four  children  to  mourn  their  sudden  bereave- 
ment. 

28.  Moffatt.— 1S45.     Very    suddenly,    George    Moffatt,    Esq., 

Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  Richmond  Mills,  Black  River, 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

29.  BELYEA. — 1842.      At  Carleton,   after  a  short  but    severe    ill- 

ness, which  he  bore  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  Mr.  Samuel  YV.  Relyea,  aged  57  years,  much 
respected  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him;  leaving  a 
wife  and  eleven  children  to  lament  their  bereavement. 
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30.  Stockton. — 1848.     At  his  residence,   Sussex  Vale,   Samuel 

Stockton,  Esquire,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
wife  and  seven  children  to  mourn  their  irreparable  bereave- 
ment. Mr.  S.  was  the  youngest,  and  last  surviving  of  four 
brothers  who  emigrated  to  this  Province  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1783;  he  was  a  son  of  the  late  Major  Stockton  of 
the  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  and  a  near  relative  of  Richard 
Stockton,  whose  name  appears  the  eleventh  on  the  Declar- 
ation of  the  American  Independence. 

31.  GALLAGHER—  1851.     On  the  Straight  Shore,  Parish  of  Port- 

land, Mr.  Hugh  Gallagher,  aged  67  years.  The  deceased 
was  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
Questions. 

65.  (a)  When  was  the  St.  John  Total  Abstinence 
Society  organized,  and  who  were  its  first  officers? 
(b)  When  was  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Relief 
Society  instituted,  and  who  were  its  chief  promoters 
and  earliest  officers?  (c)  When  was  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Temperance  Convention  formed,  and  by  whom 
managed  officially  at  its  inception?  (d)  When  was  the 
"  Temperance  Telegraph  "  newspaper  established;  what 
was  its  size,  time  of  issue,  price  per  annum  and  general 
style  ?  Quiz. 

66.  What  was  the  ancestry  of  the  late  William 
H.  A.  Keans,  his  place  and  time  of  birth,  religious  tenets 
and  political  party?  Give  also  the  names  of  his  wife 
and  children  with  any  other  facts  of  interest  concerning 
him.  W.  L.  N. 

Answers. 

20.  The  question  as  to  the  early  grist  mills  at  Marsh 
Bridge  and  at  Mill  street  is  fully  answered  by  Rev. 
W.  O.  Raymond  in  another  part  of  this  number. 
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RELICS  OF  THE  ACADIAN  PERIOD. 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  March,  1897,  Ipointed 
out  the  interest  that  attaches  to  relics  oi'  the  French  or 
Acadian  Period  in  New  Brunswick,  and  described  sev- 
eral of  the  more  important  of  those  known  to  me. 
These  included, : — the  Dedication  stone  of  the  Indian 
Church  of  Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  built  in  i7iyat  Meductic, 
the  Chapel  Bell  ol  the  Indian  Church  at  Kingsclear,  the 
Athol  cannon  (since  mounted  in  front  of  the  new  school 
building-  at  Campbellton)  and  some  minor  objects.  In 
the  present  paper  are  contained  some  additional  facts 
upon  this  very  attractive  subject. 

THE  CHAPEL  BELL  OF  THE  INDIAN  CHURCH  AT  KINGSCLEAR.. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  bell,  which  still 
calls  the  Maliseets  of  the  Indian  Village  at  Kingsclear 
-to  worship,  is  the  same  that  their  forefathers  heard 
sounding  from  the  church  ot  Saint  Jean  Baptiste  at 
Meductic  in  the  last  century.  Its  history  has  been 
traced  in  Mr.  Raymond's  monographic  account  o(  the 
"Old  Meductic  Fort"  (in  Volume  I  of  the  Collections  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society),  and  in  the 
article  in  the  Educational  Review  above  referred  to. 
No  description  o(  the  bell  itself,  however,  has  yet  been 
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published.  In  the  summer  of  1897,  I  was  able,  through 
the  kindness  of  Father  O'Leary,  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
mission,  to  examine  the  bell  and  to  make  wax  impres- 
sions of  its  inscription.  It  hangs  in  the  belfry  of  the 
Indian  church,  is  of  the  usual  bell-shape,  11  j4  inches 
high,  8  in  its  smaller  and  14  inches  in  its  extreme 
diameter,  and  is  perfectly  plain  except  for  some  ridges 
running  around  it  and  the  design  shown  in  the  accomp- 
anying cut,  drawn  from  the  wax  impressions,  and  here 
reproduced  three  fourths  the  actual  size.  Four  raised 
fleur-de-lis  radiate  from  a  circle,  within  which  is  a 
wreath  surrounding  a  crown  below  which  are  two  words, 
the  first  iacoves,  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  second, 
very  indistinct,  HURES  or  possibly  huret.  The  indis- 
tinctness is  due  to  the  corrosion  of  the  letters  through 
weathering.  This  name  Jacques  Huret  is  no  doubt  the 
name  of  the  maker,  and  it  is  disappointing  that  no 
other  inscription  occurs  upon  the  bell. 


In  the  old  church  register  preservad  by  Father 
O'Leary  occur  some  very  interesting  entries  of  which  one 
refers  to  the  bell.     The  register  is  entitled, — "Registre 
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de  la  Mission  d'Ekouipahag  en  La  Rividre  St.  jean  dans 
la  province  de  La  nouvelle  ecosse  commence  au  mois 
d'aout  mil  sept  cent  soixante  sept  par  nous  pretre  sou- 
signe,  successeur  du  pere  germain  je\suite.  les  acces  des 
baptemes,  manages  et  sepultures  faits  par  le  missionaire 
ont  ete  perdus  ou  pendant  la  guerre,  on  pendant  lespace 
de  trois  ans  que  cette  mission  n'a  point  et6  deservie. 
charles  francois  Bailly  ptre." 

The  following  refers  to  the  bell: — 

"Nayant  plus  de  sauges  malecites  en  le  premier 
village  depuis  le  R  p  Sauvergeat  jesuite  je  fis  enlever 
un  tabernacle  autrefois  dore,  tine  statue  de  la  ste  vierge 
deux  chandeliers  de  cuivre  un  encensoir  et  navette  aussi 
de  cuivre,  je  fit  aussi  detruire  la  chapelle  qui  ne  servoit 
plus  que  de  refuge  aux  voyageiirs  pour  les  plus  profanes 
usages,  il  y  avoit  aussi  une  moyenne  cloche  qui  je  fis 
aussi  enlever  avec  le  reste  pour  etre  transporter  a  ekoui- 
pahag.  et  le  tout  doit  etre  restitute  [illegible  word]  mis- 
sion est  retablie.  Charles  francois  Bailly." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  bell  was  brought  from  Med- 
uctic,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  to  Auc- 
pac  [Spring'hill]  by  direction  of  Rev.  Charles  Bailly  him- 
self, and  that  the  chapel  at  Meductic  was  destroyed  by 
his  orders  to  prevent  its  profanation  by  voyageurs. 
There  are  also  in  the  Kingsclear  church  a  brass  censer, 
supposed  to  be  that  mentioned  in  the  register,  and  a 
processional  cross,  with  fleur-de-lis,  said  by  tradition  to 
have  been  brought  from  Meductic.  These  articles  were 
of  course  taken  to  Kingslear  when  the  Indians  removed 
there  from  Spring'hill  in  1794. 

THE      ROCHEFORT     BELL     OF      ST.      MARK'S    CHURCH     WEST- 
MORLAND. 

Curiously  enough  another  New  Brunswick  church 
has  in  constant  use  a  bell  associated  with  the  Acadian 
period  of  our  History.      It  hangs  in  the  belfrey  of  St. 
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Marks  Church  at  Mount  Whatley,  Westmorland.  My 
attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Milner, 
Who  so  thoroughly  knows  Westmorland  history  and 
antiquities;  and  the  rector,  Rev.  Donald  Bliss,  allowed 
me  to  examine  it.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
Kingsclear  bell  and  in  perfect  preservation.  It  is  17 
inches  high,  22  in  extreme  and  7  ]/2  inches  in  least 
diameter.  It  is  rather  elaborately  ornamented,  many 
lines  and  ridges  encircle  it,  and  on  one  side  are  three 
raised  fleur-de-lis  arranged  in  a  triangle.  Near  the  top, 
there  runs  around  it  a  line  of  raised  scroll  work  of  much 
beauty.  Beneath  this  line  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  bell,  a  perfectly  preserved  raised  inscription, 
which,  as  traced  directly  from  the  letters,  is  given  be- 
low, reduced  to  about  two-thirds  the  actual  size. 
Though  for  convenience  in  engraving  and  printing  the 
words  are  here  arranged  in  four  lines,  on  the  original 
they  run  in  a  single  line  around  the  bell. 

AD    HONOREM    DEI 

FECIT     P   M    CROS 

A    ROCHEFORT 


Little  more  is  actually  known  of  the  history  of  this 
bell  than  is  contained  in  this  inscription,  which  shows 
that  it  was  cast  "To  the  glory  of  God"  by  F.  M.  Gros 
in  Rochelort  in  1734.      The  local  tradition  is  that  it  hung 
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over  one  of  the  Acadian  churches  in  this  region  prior  to 
the  Expulsion,  and  in  all  probability  this  is  correct. 
There  were,  however,  at  least  three  important  churches 
in  this  vicinity  just  prior  to  the  Expulsion,  one  at  Tinta- 
marre,  (Upper  Sackville)  one  near  Fort  Beausejour,  and 
one  at  Beaubassin,  near  Fort  Lawrence.  But  there  is 
nothing1  to  show  to  which  of  the  three   the  bell  belongs. 

The   corner  stone  of  the  Beaubassin  church    was 
found  many  years  ago,  and  happily,  it  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Joseph's  College  at  Memramcook. 
The   inscription    is   given    in   full   by  Rameau  de   Saint 
Pere  in  his  "Colonie  feodale",  (second  ed.  Montreal,  vol. 
II,  page  64,)  showing  that  the  church  was  built  in  1723.   . 
Possibly  it  was  on  this  church   trmt  the  St.  Mark's,  bell'  • 
hung.      It  is  of  interest  to   note  that  it   was    made   in  " 
Rochefort,  in  the  very  part  of  France  whence   most  of 
the  Acadians  came  to  Acadia.      Some  facts  of  interest 
relating  to  old  bells  in  Cape  Breton,  are  given  by  Sir 
John  Bourinot,  in  his  ''Cape  Breton",  268. 

THE    BRONZE    FLAGON     FROM     THE     OLD    FORT    ON    MISCOU 
HARBOR. 

There  is  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Mc- 
Dougall,  of  Oak  Point,  Miramichi,  a  bronze  flagon  of 
considerable  interest.  It  was  found  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  so-called,  "old  P'ort," 
supposed  to  be  that  built  by  Nicolas  Denys,  about  1750, 
at  the  point  called  on  the  maps,  Pecten  Point,  on  Miscou 
Harbor.  The  finding  of  the  flagon  at  this  point  and  its 
sale  to  the  late  Mr.  McDougall,  is  well  known  locally, 
as  I  am  informed  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Doucet,  of  L'Amec. 
Dr.  Philip  Cox  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
description  of  it  with  two  very  good  photographs.  Dr. 
Cox  describes  it  as  follows: — "The  circumference  of 
the  base  is  about  fourteen  inches,  of  the  lip  it  was 
;probably  twenty-five.      Depth  about  five  and  a  quarter 
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inches  ;  thickness  of  bronze  about  one  quarter  inch. 
One  trunnion  can  be  seen  in  position,  and  with  its  mate 
probably  supported  it  in  a  frame-work  in  which  it  hung 
of  its  own  weight,  as  they  are  above  the  centre  of 
gravity.  There  is  an  attempt  at  ornamentation  on  five 
oblong  octagonal-shaped  plates,  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  long  by  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  which  from 
their  irregular  outline  and  want  of  symmetery  on  the 
sides  would  seem  to  have  been  merely  thin  strips  cut 
out  and  brazed  on,  but  operatives  in  foundaries  say 
they  would  all  have  melted  off  by  the  heat  which  dis- 
figured it,  had  they  not  been  cast  on.  A  horizontal 
rectangular  one  contained  the  date  in  relief.  A  series 
of  small  diamond-shaped  ones  alternated  with  the  five 
larger.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  design  on 
these,  though  the  surface  presents  a  resemblance  to 
confused  leaves  and  vines  and  grooves."  The  date, 
showing  distinctly  on  the  photographs,  is  1601. 

The  interest  of  this  flagon  lies  not  only  in  its  auth- 
enticity as  a  relic  of  the  old  settlement  at  Pecten  Point, 
but  also  in  the  possibility  it  affords  of  determining  what 
kind  of  an  establishment  stood  there.  We  know  that 
Denys  had  a  settlement  in  this  vicinity  but  do  not  know 
its  exact  site,  and  in  all  probability  the  old  Jesuit  Mis- 
sion of  St.  Charles  stood  somewhere  on  Miscou  Harbor. 
Since  the  flagon  is  so  badly  injured  by  fire,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  the  building  with  which  it  was  burnt  stood 
where  it  was  found.  If  now  some  expert  in  ancient 
vessels  of  this  kind  could  tell  to  what  use  it  was  put, 
whether  in  some  particular  service  of  the  church,  or  sim- 
dly  in  the  wassails  of  grand  seigniors,  thus  pointing  to 
the  probable  use  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  burnt, 
it  would  go  far  towards  determining  whether  it  was 
Deny's  settlement  that  stood  here,  or  the  Mission  of  St.. 
Charles. 

OTHER      OBJECTS. 

Of  course  the  few  objects  mentioned  in  this  and  the 
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preceding-  paper  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  extant 
relics  of  the  Acadian  Period,  but  they  include  all  I  know 
that  combine  unquestionable  authenticity  with  general 
historic  interest.  There  are  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Memramcook,  many  minor  objects  un- 
doubtedly belonging  to  this  period.  Among  them  is  a 
key  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  church  of  Grand  Pr£, 
though  its  history,  as  M.  Placide  Gaudet  writes  me,  is 
altogether  traditional  and  not  documentary.  Dr.  Cox 
tells  me  that  two  old  pictures  believed  to  have  been  sav- 
ed from  the  burning  church  at  "Burnt  Church''  in  1759 
are  still  in  possession  of  that  parish.  The  recently- 
issued  Proceedings  of  the  Natural  History  Association 
of  Miramichi  mentions  "a  number  of  interesting  relics 
of  early  French  occupation"  in  their  museum,  and  vari- 
ous medals,  crosses,  rings,  etc.  of  this  period  are  known 
in  various  parts  of  the  province.  M.  Gaudet  tells  me  the 
chalice  used  in  the  chapel  of  "Les  Dames  de  Ste.  Anne" 
in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Memramcook  is  the  one 
formerly  used  in  the  church  at  Tintamarre.  This,  with 
other  objects  belonging  to  that  church,  were  hidden  in 
the  woods  at  the  time  of  the  Expulsion  and  were  recov- 
ered in  1768  by  some  of  the  first  colonists  of  Memram- 
cook, who  knew  of  their  hiding  place.  M.  Gaudet  has 
also  told  me  of  other  minor  relics,  without  doubt  of  this 
period,  and  of  course  there  must  be  among  the  Acadian 
families  of  Memramcook  and  elsewhere  numerous  ob- 
jects descended  to  them  from  pre-Expulsion  days.  As 
to  the  authenticity  of  most  such  objects,  however,  the 
evidence  is  purely  traditional,  and  while  they  have  great 
personal  interest  for  their  possessors,  they  are  of  little 
general  historic  importance. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  New  Brunswick  has  no 
provincial  historical  museum  into  which  such  objects  can 
gradually  be  gathered,  properly  exhibited,  and  preserved 
for  future  generations  to  whom  they  will  be  of  far  greater 
interest  than  they  are  to  us.  W.  F.  Ganong. 
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Fourth  Papo . 

The  steps  taken  in  efficiency  during*  the  last  few- 
years  may  be  said  to  be  in  brief  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  training  of  officers  and  N.  C.  O.  in  schools 
of  instruction  in  the  three  arms. 

(b)  Annual  drill  of  City  Corps  at  local  headquart- 
ers. 

(c)  Binnial  drill  of  Rural  Corps  in  Brigade  Camps 
of  instruction,  Brigade  camps  having  been  held  1885, 
Fredericton,  1886,  Chatham.  Since  that  time  at  Sussex, 
now  a  permanent  campinground  for  this  district. 

Alas,  how  many  of  those  referred  to  in  these  notes, 
as  well  as  of  those  not  mentioned  therein,  who  took 
no  less  important  part  in  building  up  the  force  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  have  gone  to  rest.  Their 
names,  however,  remain,  written  in  golden  letters  in  the 
history  of  that  province,  in  which  they,  as  Loyalists, 
made  for  themselves  a  home,  and  of  that  Dominion  now 
occupying  the  highest  position  in  the  Empire  of  our 
Queen  and  Empress.  Well  may  we  wish  for  these 
noble  men,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  ''Sleep 
after    toil,   port     after  stormy  sea,   ease    after  warre." 

Amongst  those  not  already  referred  to,  who  have 
piled  the  labouring  oar,  for  their  country  and  the  Mil- 
itia, and  have  gone  to  rest  (we  can  only  choose  out  a 
few  as  they  have  passed  along  on  the  stream  of  time) 
may  be  named  Colonel  Thurgar,  a  peer  amongst  his 
fellows,  known  and  beloved  by  all,  his  heart  and  hand 
were  ever  open  to  those  in  need. 

Lieut. -Colonel  T.  W.  Peters  was  proverbial  (ov  his 
attention  to  the  drill  of  his  Battalion,  2nd  St.  John,  and 
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he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  efficient  Adjutant,  Captain 
(now  Mr.  Justice)  F.  E.  Barker. 

The  days  devoted  to  the  drill  of  his  Officers  were 
"Red  Letter  Days"  in  his  life. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Hon.  J.  Robertson  applied  with 
success  his  knowledge  and  practice  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits to  military  affairs — and  his  advice  was  much 
sought  by  the  then   Lieut. -Governor,  Sir  A.  Gordon. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Hon.  J.  H.  Gray,  whose  Battalion, 
Q.  N.  B.  Rangers,  was  outside  of  the  city  St.  John, 
was  a  valuable  factor  in  maintaining  Military  ardour  in 
the  city  and  province.  In  appearance  every  inch  a 
soldier,  with  the  intelligence  of  a  statesman,  and  an  air 
of  authority  which  marked  him  as  a  ruler  of  men.  His 
removal  to  British  Columbia,  as  Judge  oi'  the  Supreme 
Court,  was  a  much  felt  loss  to  New  Brunswick-. 

Lieut.-Colonel  W.  Chipman  Drury,  like  his  elder 
brother,  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  Drury,  was  a  courtier 
in  his  manner,  a  gentleman  in  its  best  sense  of  the  term. 
As  staff-officer  of  the  8th  Hussars  his  delight  was  in 
extending  hospitality  to  visitors  and  friends.  His  son, 
Lieut.-Colonel  C.  W.  Drury,  is  a  model  soldier  of  the 
Permanent  Force  of  Canada. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Otty,  whether  as  Brigade  Major  or 
as  Commanding  Officer  62nd  Battalion,  has  left  an  im- 
press of  value  on  the  force;  an  enthusiast  as  a  soldier,  a 
man  of  varied  knowledge  and  experience,  he  had  hosts 
I  of  friends.      Major  Robert  Otty,  8th  P.  L.  Hussars,  like 

his  brother,  Lieut.-Colonel  Otty,  displayed  remarkable 
aptitude  in  acquiring  military  knowledge.  For  this  he 
received  the  highest  praise  from  the  O.  C.  H.  M.  13th 
Hussars,  at  whose  School  of  Instruction  at  Toronto  he 
obtained  his  certificate  of  qualification.  His  services  as 
Adjutant  8th  P.  L.  Hussars  were  most  valuable. 

Lieut.-Colonel  B.  L.  Peters,  Soldier,  Scholar  and 
I  Judge,  has  left  his  mark  for  good  on   the  Militia.      His 
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4 'kid  glove"  battery  will  long  be  remembered   for  its 
efficiency,  and  tor  supplying  officers  to  other  corps. 

Lieut. -Colonel  J  ago,  a  man  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, after  Military  education  in  the  R.  A.  was  a  valu- 
able assistant  in  the  development  of  the  Artillery  Arm, 
and  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  future  of  his  adopted 
country. 

On  the  i  2th  of  December,  1883,  a  noble  represent- 
ative of  the  Loyalists  retired  from  the  force,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  S  K.  Foster.  In  the  words  of  Capt  Baxter, 
"this  ended  the  honorable  service  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  first  Commission  bears  date  the  25th  April,  1834, 
a  continuous  service  of  nearly  half  a  century,  as  an  offi- 
cer of  his  well  beloved  Corps." 

"  Lieut. -Colonel  Foster  was  succeeded  by  an  offi- 
cer always  willing  to  devote  his  time,  attention,  and 
ability  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  in  aid  of  his 
fellow-men,  ( Lt.  Colonel  M.  H.  Peters) — he  at  last 
lost  his  life  in  the  commendable  efforts  of  saving  his 
neighbor's  property  from  destruction  by  fire." 

Sir  J.  C.  Allen,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  son  ot  the  late 
Colonel  J.  Allen  (already  referred  to),  late  Chief  Justice 
of  N.  B.  and  Captain  N.  B.  Regiment  of  Artillery,  while 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  and  the  Province  ingeneral  have 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  this  noble 
man,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  a  true  soldier  at 
heart,  and  few  modern  soldiers  were  better  informed  in 
Military  history  and  Military  organization  than  was 
Sir  John  Allen. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  writer,  during  the 
thirty-three  years  of  his  command,  has  served  with  four 
generations  of  this  family  of  soldiers,  viz.,  besides  the 
above  named,  T.  C.  Allen,  Esq.,  clerk  of  Supreme 
Court,  and  his  son  Charles,  now  serving  as  Lieutenant 
71st  Battalion. 

Lieut.-Colonel,    the    Hon.    A.    E.    Bostford — late 
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commanding  2nd  Battalion  Westmorland  Militia,  first 
President  Dominion  Rifle  Association.  The  command- 
ing figure  of  this  well  known  senator  and  soldier — one 
of  a  family  of  represenative  men  of  New  Brunswick — 
will  long  be  missed  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  on  the 
Dominion  Rifle  Association  Ranges. 

Lieut. -Colonel,  the  Hon.  j.  Ferguson,  Gloucester 
Militia — Senator — with  his  Adjutant,  Captain  J.  D. 
Maclauchlan,  spared  no  effort  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Militia  of  his  county.  The  outcome  of  these  efforts 
was  the  formation  of  a  very  efficient  Company  of  active 
Militia  at  Bathurst,  commanded  by  the  late  Captain  K. 
F.  Bums,  M.  P. 

No  account  of  even  a  few  notable  events  of  the 
last  thirty  years  would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  late  Lieut. -Colonel  Douglas  Wetmore,  2nd  Charlotte 
Militia.  His  every  thought  appeared  to  be  connected 
with  his  Battalion  and  the  force  in  general.  No  Com- 
mandant of  a  fortress  ever  exercised  his  command  with 
greater  pleasure  and  pride  than  did  Lieut. -Colonel 
Wetmore  the  command  of  the  Block  House  at  St. 
George  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  Fenian  invasion. 

The  late  Lieut. -Colonel  Adam  Ferguson,  Resti- 
gouche  Militia,  like  his  brother,  Lieut. -Colonel  Daniel 
Ferguson,  who  so  well  commanded  the  73rd  Battalion,. 
and  whose  counsel  and  advice  are  still  eagerly  sought, 
was  a  chieftain  in  his  county.  The  result  of  his  efforts 
for  the  force  was  the  formation  of  the  Company  of 
Active  Militia  at  Dalhousie,  commanded  by  Captain 
Barbarie,  and  afterwards  by  Captain  Hamilton. 

The  sudden  death  in  England  of  Captain  Henry 
Perley,  late  New  Brunswick  Engineers,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  press  as  an  Imperial  loss,  a  skilled 
military  and  civic  engineer — the  present  success  of  both 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Rifle  Associations  is  in  very 
great  measure  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  in  their  behalf.. 
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Of  the  late  Major  E.  Simonds,  commanding-  Vic- 
toria Rifles  at  Fredericton,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  a  representative  Loyalist, 
one  who  set  an  example  for  good  in  the  community. 

The  3rd  Regiment  Canadian  Artillery  will  not  soon 
cease  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Majors  George  Seeley  and 
George  F.  Smith,  good  citizens  and  good  soldiers, 
their  word  was  as  good  as  their  bond.  No  one  regrets 
the  loss  to  the  Regiment  more  than  Lieut. -Colonel 
Armstrong. 


Before  closing  may  I  add  a  word  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  force.  (My  previous  remarks  have  been 
retrospective).  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  force 
was  the  outlook  more  bright,  in  my  humble  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  Minister  of  experience, 
that  experience  which  is  said  to  teach,  and  he  is  leaving 
no  stone  unturned,  apart  from  politics,  to  have  the 
foundation  properly  laid  before  rebuilding  the  super- 
structure. 

Second,  the  staff  at  headquarters  is  more  up  to 
date  and  more  in  touch  with  the  force  than  ever  before. 
"The  G.  O.  C,  Major  General  Gascoigne  (now  suc- 
ceeded by  Major  General  Mutton,  to  whom  the  words 
equally  apply),  is  a  model  and  modern  Major  General, 
firm  yet  conciliatory,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  duties,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how 
to  perform  them. 

Third,  A  force  composed  of  the  best  material  on 
earth,  as  ready,  as  willing',  to  undertake  the  sacred 
duty  of  defence. 

One  word  more,  a  word  of  thanks.  As  D.  O.  C, 
I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful,  if  I  failed  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to  commanding 
officers,  and  officers  and  men  in  general,  for  the  manner 
In  which  they  have   worked  together  in    bringing  about 
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the  good  results  I  have  so  feebly  referred  to.  I  desire 
also  to  thank  the  people  of  this  Province  of  Loyalists, 
for  the  loyal  support  they  are  ever  ready  to  give  ;  and 
the  thanks  of  all  (soldiers  and  citizens  alike),  are  due 
to  the  press  —  a  press  of  which  any  country  may  be 
proud — for  the  valuable  assistance  given  in  our  efforts 
to  maintain  an  efficient  force  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  Geo.  J.  Maunsell,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

APPENDIX. 

From  the  date  of  the  reading-  of  the  foregoing 
paper — -February,  1897  —  to  the  present  day,  31st 
December,  1898,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Militia  of  New  Brunswick,  as  in  other 
districts,  brought  about,  in  great  measure,  by  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  two  general  orders  as  follows  : 
(1)  Changing  the  age  limit  of  Lieut. -Colonel's  services 
from  63  to  60  years  ;  (2)  Limiting  the  period  of  Regi- 
mental command  to  five  years.  The  former  of  these 
necessitated  the  retirement  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell; 
by  the  latter,  the  commanding  officers  named  in  list 
herewith  have  been  retired. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell  had  been  employed  at 
Headquarters,  Ottawa,  from  October,  1897,  to  June 
1898,  in  revising  Regulations  and  Orders  and  in  other 
duties.  In  June  and  July,  1898,  in  the  capacity  of  In- 
spector of  Infantry,  he  inspected  i,S  Battalions  in 
Camps  of  Instruction  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  ending  with  the  inspection  of  the 
67th,  73rd  and  74th  Battalions  in  Camp  at  Sussex,  N. 
B.,  on  7th  and  8th  July,  and  that  of  62nd  Battalion 
Fusiliers,  at  St.  John  on  13th  July.  This,  of  62nd 
Battalion,  being  the  last  official  duty  performed  by 
Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell  previous  to  retirement  from  the 
command  of  M.  D.  No.  8,  on  15th  July,  and  from  com- 
mand of   Royal    Regiment    of   Canadian    Infantry  27th 
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July,  the  commanding-  officer  (Lieut. -Colonel  McLean), 
and  officers  62nd  Fusiliers  presented  him,  most  kindly, 
with  the  following  address — a  beautifully  engrossed 
-and  illuminated  copy  being  afterwards  presented  : 

"To  Lieut. -Colonel  Geo.  J.  Maunsell,  Commanding 
Royal  Regiment  Canadian  Infantry  D.  O.  C. 
Military  District  No.  8,  Inspector  of  Infantry, &c. 

"Dear  Sir: — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  offi- 
cers of  the  62nd  St.  John  Fusiliers  learn  that  you  are 
•soon  to  retire  from  the  staff  of  the  Militia  of  Canada, 
and  that  the  inspection  of  our  Corps  just  completed  may 
be  one  of  the  last  duties  allotted  to  you. 

4 'A  third  of  a  century  has  passed  since  you  were  ap- 
pointed, by  the  government  of  this  province,  Adjutant 
General,  to  organize  and  command  the  active  Militia  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  as  evidence  o[  your  care  of  the 
force  under  Provincial  and  Dominion  Militia  Laws  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  the  efficient  condition  of  the  dif- 
ferent corps  at  the  present  time. 

"You  have  had  much  to  contend  with  and  many 
arduous  duties  to  perform,  in  all  of  which  we  recall 
your  tact  and  judgment.  But  whether  you  have  been 
engaged  in  such  active  duty  as  the  Fenian  Raid,  or  the 
more  peaceful  work  of  organizing-  and  commanding 
camps,  or  performing  the  duties  of  your  position  as 
District  Officer  Commanding,  and  Inspector  of  Infantry, 
we  realize  that  your  one  object  has  been  to  make  the 
Militia  of  this  Province  the  first  in  Canada,  justly  earn- 
ing for  yourself  the  title  of  the  "Father  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Militia."  While  devoting  your  energies  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  force  of  this  Province  in  general, 
you  have  not  missed  an  opportunity  to  forward  the  in- 
terest of  each  individual  corps,  and  have  made  personal 
friends  of  all  ranks. 

"  For  your  kindness  to  the  62nd  during  your  term 
of  office  we  heartily  thank  you,  while  every  officer  who 
is  serving,  or  has  served,  can  bear  testimony  to  your 
kind  thoughtfulness,  advice  and  friendship. 

"  In  now  bidding  you  farewell  we  hope  that  you 
may  long  enjoy  your  well  earned  retirement,  and  that 
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you  will  allow  us  to  hold  you  as  our  dearest  comrade." 
"On  behalf  of  the  officers  62nd  St.  John  Fusiliers, 
(Signed)         "H.  H.  McLean,  Lieut. -Colonel, 

Commanding-  62nd  St.  John  Fusiliers. 
St.  John,   13th  July,  1898." 

Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell  issued  the  following  Dis- 
trict and  Regimental  Orders  on  retirement  from  the 
active  force,  and  on  his  being  succeeded  in  his  respec- 
tive commands  by  the  following  distinguished  officers  : 
Lieut. -Colonel  Vidal,  R.  R.  C.  I.,  as  District  Officer 
Commanding  ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Otter,  D.  O.  C.  No.  2, 
as  C.  O.,  R.  R.  C.  I.:  Lieut. -Colonel  Gordon,  D.  O. 
C,  No.  5,  as  Inspector  of  Infantry  ;  Major  Hemming 
as  C.  O. ,  No.  4  Regimental  Depot. 

Military  District  No.  8. 

Province  of  New   Brunswick, 

Headquarters,   P'redericton, 

July   15th   1898. 

district  orders. 

In  handing  over  the  command  of  this  important  Mili- 
tary District  to  his  successor — Lieut. -Colonel  Vidal — 
inaccordance  with  orders  dated  Headquarters,  Ottawa, 
July  8th,  1898,  Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell  desires  to  place 
on  record  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  staff,  and  to 
Officers  Commanding  Corps,  fov  cordial  support  and 
co-operation,  and  to  officers  and  men  i;i  general  for  valu- 
able and  kindly  assistance  at  all  times  and  under  varied 
circumstances  during  the  period  of  command  of  a  Can- 
adian Military  District  of  over  33  years,  the  most  enjoy- 
able part  of  a  career  of  over  43  years  continuous  Mili- 
tary service. 

During  his  Command  in  New  Brunswick  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Maunsell  has  seen  the  Militia  of  this  Loyalist 
Province,  (composed  of  men  of  which  any  army  may  be 
proud)  make  steady  progress  in  organization  and  effic- 
iency. 

Ever  ready  and  willing  for  the  call  of  active  service 
it  has  given  ample    proof  of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  its 
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officers  and  mea   in   the  sacred  duty  of  preparation  for 
defence. 

At  the  present  day  each  arm  (Cavalry,  Artillery, 
Engineers  and  Infantry),  is  in  a  most  efficient  state 
and  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  inspecting 
officers. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell  quits  the  service  with 
deep  regret,  leaving  behind  hosts  of  friends  with  whom 
he  has  been  long  associated.  He  is,  however,  cheered 
by  the  thought  that  from  his  adopted  home  in  New 
Brunswick  (to  which  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  affection),  he  will  watch  with  the  keenest  interest  the 
continued  progress  of  the  force  of  this  Military  District, 
whether  as  a  Provincial  unit,  or  as  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  the  army  of  the  Empire  ;  and,  also,  the  con- 
tinued welfare  and  advancement  of  every  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer  and  man. 

In  conclusion,  Lieut. -Colonel  Maunsell  has  but 
one  word  to  add,  to  each  and  all,  that  best  word  of 
true  good  will — a  hearty  "God  speed,"  for  many  a  year 
to  come.  Geo.  J.  Maunsell, 

Lieut. -Colonel,  D.  O.  C. 

Roval  Regiment  oe  Canadian  Infantry. 
regimental  order  no.  56. 
Fredericton,   N.  B. ,  July  27th,  1898. 

In  retiring  from  the  Service,  in  accordance  with 
G.  O.  6q,  dated  Headquarters,  Ottawa,  20th  July, 
i£o,8,  and  in  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  Royal 
Regiment  oi'  Canadian  Infantry,  and  of  No.  4  Regi- 
mental Depot,  Lieut.  Colonel  Maunsell  desires  to  place 
on  record  his  appreciation  of  the  hearty  co-operation 
and  ready  help  received  from  Commanding  Officers, 
and  to  express  his  sincere  thank  to  all  Olficers,  N.  C. 
Officers  and  Men  for  their  faithful  discharge  of  duty, 
their  cheerful  obedience  of  orders. 

The  Royal  Regiment  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
during  the  past  fourteen  years,  on  active  service,  in 
camp,  and  in  quarters,  and  as  the  chief  factor  in  con- 
veying instruction  to  our  brethren  in  City  and  Rural 
Corps,  and  in  no  particular  has  it  failed  to  stand  the 
test  of  time  and  experience. 

Esprit   de   corps,   in    a   regiment  whose  companies 
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are  widely  separated  geographically,  is  fostered  by  the 
interchange  of  Officers  and  N.  C.  Officers.  Depot  vies 
with  Depot,  and  Company  with  Company,  in  general 
efficiency,  while  in  the  interchange  of  Companies — No. 
4  Company  with  a  Company  of  the  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment — the  G.  O.  C.  H.  M.'s  Troops  has  stated 
that  "The  bearing  and  tone  of  the  Officers  and  the  be- 
haviour and  soldier-like  appearance  o{  the  Men  were  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  he  hoped  that  the  association 
of  the  Colonial  with  the  Imperial  Troops  may  be  con- 
tinued, as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  good."  All 
this  is  extremely  gratifying  to  those  who  have  the 
improvement  o(  the  force  at  heart,  and  Lieut.  Colonel 
Maunsell  will  watch  with  the  keenest  interest  every 
step  of  progress  in  the  Regiment  oi'  which  he  occupied 
the  proud  position  of  being  the  first  Lieut.  Colonel 
Commanding,  and  his  chief  pleasure  will  be  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  every  Officer  and  Man  thereof. 
George  J.  Maunsell, 

Lieut. -Colonel  Commanding. 


Lieutenant  Dugald  Campbell. — Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  May  number  of  The  Magazine,  additional 
information  relating  to  Lieutenant  Campbell  has  been 
found  by  the  writer  in  early  New  Brunswick  Almanacs, 
preserved  in  the  Free  Public  Library  in  this  city.  In 
1792,  Lieutenant  Campbell  was  assistant  engineer 
'under  Captain  James  Stratton,  commandant  of  the 
staff  of  Royal  Engineers  in  New  Brunswick.  His  pre- 
decessor was  Lieutenant  James  Glennie,  a  gentleman 
who  figured  in  several  duels,  and  was  the  writer  of  a 
number  of  acrimonuous  letters,  relating  to  persons  and 
events  in  this  Province  during  the  first  decade  of  settle- 
ment.* Lieutenant  Campbell  held  the  position  of 
assistant    engineer    for    some    years,    and    it    was   in 

I  recognition  of  his  services  that  he  was  selected  in  1798 

to  lay  out  Military  roads  in  the  interior  of  the  Province, 
and  perfect  communication  with  Lower  Canada. 

J-H. 

•See  Dominion  Archivists'  Report  for  1897. 


AN  UNDERGROUND  LAKE. 

As  the  various  points  of  interest  in  New  Bruns- 
wick become  better  known,  the  attractions  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  tourist  and  seeker  for  health  and  recreation 
are  becoming-  better  understood  and  appreciated.  And 
that  there  are  many  natural  beauties  in  this  province 
to  draw  thither  those  who  desire  a  healthful  and  pleas- 
ant summer  outing  is  becoming  more  and  more  realized, 
not  only  by  our  cousins  to  the  south  of  the  line,  but  by 
our  own  people.  Here  within  our  own  borders  the 
fisherman  may  find  opportunities  to  angle  for  the  finny 
tribe  unsurpassed  in  lake  or  stream  on  the  earth's 
bosom;  and  so  with  the  man  who  prefers  the  gun  and 
powder  and  shot  to  the  rod  and  reel.  Taking  our 
game — little  and  big — from  the  lordly  moose  to  the 
tiny  snipe  so  abundant  on  the  seashore,  this  country  is 
a  veritable  huntsman's  paradise.  And  does  the  sports- 
man desire  to  add  the  acquisition  of  health  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  hunt,  or  to  pursue  his  wanderings 
amid  scenes  that  are  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
more  or  less  deeply  ingrained  in  every  human  soul,  he 
may  travel  far  to  find  a  more  bracing  and  health  giving 
ozone  than  can  be  found  coming  across  our  rugged  hill- 
tops, or  to  cast  his  eyes  across  a  landscape  upon  which 
a  bountiful  nature  has  traced  out  more  varied  and  won- 
derful lines  of  beauty.  Hills  lifting  their  tree  crowned 
heads  so  far  towards  the  heavens  that  the  term  moun- 
tain, by  which  many  of  them  are  locally  known,  seems 
not  inappropriate  ;  theii  .loping  sides  dotted  here  and 
there  with  thrifty,  well  kept  farm  buildings,  and  in  the 
distance  the  glimmering  waves  of  the  sea;  valleys 
where  purling   brooks  wind  like  silver   threads  through 
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green  meadows  ;  and  everywhere  evidences  of  thrift 
and  progress. 

And  shonld  the  desire  of  the  tourist  include  the 
wonderful,  his  wishes  along  that  line  need  not  go 
ungratificd.  In  many  places  in  the  province  are  spots 
where  nature  has  displayed  an  originality  and  a  prodi- 
gality of  the  marvellous  rarely  excelled  amidst  the  best 
-advertised  natural  wonders  on  the  earth's  surface.  One 
of  these  marvellous  natural  creations,  which  has  only 
.lately  been  discovered  and  which  is  still  almost  unknown, 
is  what  is  called  the  Underground  Lake,  in  Albert 
county. 

Some  years  ago,  parties  lumbering  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Demoiselle  Creek,  about  seven  miles  from 
Hillsboro,  while  working  on  one  of  the  high  hills  or 
cliffs  in  that  neighborhood,  at  an  elevation  of  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  high  water  mark  of  the  Petitcodiac 
river  and  about  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadow 
out  of  which  the  hill  or  mountain  rises,  discovered  an 
opening,  circular  in  form  and  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.  Entering  this  opening  and  descending  some 
fifty  feet  at  an  angle  ot  about  sixty  degrees  they  came 
to  the  margin  of  what  proved  to  be  a  lake  forty-five 
feet  wide,  one  hundred  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  deep. 
The  ascent  to  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  to  the  lake 
being  steep  and  difficult,  it  remained  almost  unknown 
for  a  long  time,  but  some  years  ago,  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hillsboro  Plaster  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  search  for  plaster  and  con- 
veying the  same  to  a  place  of  shipment,  made  a  fairly 
passable  road  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  directly  to 
the  mouth  ot  the  cave  in  which  the  lake  lies.  Since 
this  road  has  been  opened  the. place  has  been  visited  by 
large  numbers  of  persons  who  have  (ound  much  to 
interest,  and  instruct  as  well,  in  and  about  the  lake 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

The  visitor  to  the  lake,  leaving   Hillsboro,  a  neat 
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and  tastefully  kept  village,  containing  two  hotels  and 
comfortable  accommodation  tor  travellers,  situate  about 
two  hours'  ride  from  Salisbury  on  the  Salisbury  and 
Harvey  Railway,  drives  the  distance  from  that  village 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  just  mentioned,  through  a  region 
seldom  surpassed  for  natural  beauty.  The  country 
here  is  rugged  and  hilly.  To  the  right  the  eye  rests 
upon  hills  rising  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
while  on  the  left  rises  and  falls  the  flooding  and  ebbing 
tide  oi'  the  Petitcodiac  river.  Between  the  river  and  the 
hills  stretch  broad  marshes  covered  with  a  wealth  of 
waving  ,'grass,  the  prolific  source  of  wealth  to  the 
owners.  It  will  presently  be  cut,  and  in  the  form  of" 
good  merchantable  hay,  fill  to  overflowing  the  numer- 
ous barns,  commodious  [though  they  may  be,  every- 
where visible.  On  the  other  bank  of  the  river  may  be 
seen  many  thrifty  farm-steads,  rich  fields  of  green  grass 
or  grain  alternating  with  those  upon  which  have  been 
planted  and  where  are  now  rapidly  ripening  the  potatoes 
and    other  products  of  the  farm. 

Some  three  miles  from  Hillsboro  the  main  or  what 
is  known  as  the  Shore  Road,  is  left,  and  a  pictures- 
que drive  of  four  miles  brings  us  to  the  lake.  The 
approach  to  the  hill  on  which  in  calm  placidity  lies 
the  object  of  special  interest,  is  over  a  green  meadow, 
through  which  meanders  a  sluggish  brook  which  halts 
lower  down  to  turn  a  mill.  On  either  hand  rises  a 
range  of  hills,  which  as  before  stated,  may  almost  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  mountains.  At  the  foot  of  one 
of  these  hills  is  a  bridge  of  rude  but  picturesque  design, 
-crossing  which  the  ascent  is  begun.  From  here,  the 
road,  which  is  dug  out  of  the  clay  which  forms  the 
side  of  the  mountain  and  partially  paved  with  plaster, 
leads  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  or  entrance  to 
the  lake  before  described.  And  here,  at  this  altitude 
above  the   sea  level,  lies  the  lake,  its   bosom     forever 
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unruffled  by  wind  or  storm,  its  temperature  unaffected 
by  any  rise  or  fall  of  thermometer — ice  cold,  whether 
the  mercury  climbs  up  among  the  nineties  or  nestles  in 
the  globe  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass — a  body  of  water 
forty-five  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet  long  and  fifteen 
feet  deep,  and  covered  by  a  vaulted  and  colored  roof, 
the  white  and  gray,  and  tints  bordering  on  blue,  of 
the  plaster,  alternating  or  mingling  with  the  red  and 
brown  of  the  clay — the  whole  held  together  and  sup- 
ported by  nature's  unswerving  law  of  cohesion.  From 
crevices  here  and  there  in  the  roof,  the  large  drops 
of  water  amidst  the  otherwise  dead  silence,  con- 
stantly splashing  into  the  body  of  the  lake,  and  the 
eternal  rocks  piled  on  rocks  around  and  above  the  semi- 
darkness  and  shadows,  give  the  visitor  an  awesome  sort 
of  feeling,  and  added  to  the  chill  and  dampness  of  the 
air  usually  make  him  satisfied  with  what  he  has  seen 
after  a  very  few  minutes'  stay. 

The  descent  although  steep  is  not  dangerous  or 
even  difficult.  The  first  half  of  the  distance  is  made 
by  the  aid  o'L  a  rcpe  to  which  one  clings  and  easily  con- 
ducts himself  down  to  a  landing  where  a  pair  of  steps 
lead  to  the  margin  of  the  water.  But  it  is  suggested 
to  those  who  have  the  place  in  charge  that  at  a  very 
small  expense,  proper  steps  could  be  built  from  the 
surface  of  the  hill  directly  to  the  margin  of  the  water 
which  would  not  only  facilitate  the  descent  and  return, 
but  would  avoid  damage  to  the  visitor's  clothes,  some 
times  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  dampness  and  the 
softness  of  the  clay  over  which  under  present  arrange- 
ments one  is  obliged  to  pass. 

The  water,  clear  as  crystal,  yet  showing  a  blue 
tinge  from  the  reflection  of  the  plaster  forming  the  roof 
of  the  cave  in  which  the  lake  lies,  remains  always  at 
about  forty-two  degrees  of  cold.  Although  careful 
search  has  been  made,  the  source  from  which  the  lake 
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is  supplied  with  water  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
A  stream  through  which  it  is  supposed  to  empty 
may  be  traced  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  feet 
below  the  lake,  and  another  stream  at  the  base  of  the 
cliff  it  is  thought  has  its  origin  through  an  as  yet  unlo- 
cated  subterranean  passage  from  the  lake.  The  water 
in  the  lake  is  moderately  hard  and  good  for  drinking 
purposes,  though  it  has  a  slightly  mineral  taste  ;  but  in 
the  stream  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  just  mentioned  it  is 
exceedingly  hard  and  has  a  taste  which  renders  it  quite 
unfit  for  use.  The  whole  range  of  hills  along  and 
through  which  it  courses,  is  largely  composed  of 
gypsum  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  water  in  its  passage 
through  the  rock  receives  its  peculiar  and  rather 
unpleasant  taste  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
gypsum,  and  possibly  partly  also  from  the  effect  of  its 
passage  through  the  mineral  clay  of  which  the  moun- 
tain is  in  part  formed. 

While  it  is  true  that  every  great  work,  whether  of 
art  or  nature,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  yet  it  is 
also,  in  general  true  that  what  has  been  made  by 
man  can  be  described  by  man.  But  when  it  comes  to 
works  of  nature,  man's  descriptions  utterly  fail  to  give 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  thing  attempted  to  be 
described.  Therefore,  I  leave  further  description  of 
this  marvellous  natural  wonder  to  others  more  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  subject.  C.  A.  Steeves. 


AT  PORTLAND  POINT. 

Twelfth  Paper. 

The  story  of  Portland  Point  in  pre-loyalist  days  is 
well  nigh  ended,  having  in  the  telling  exceeded  very 
considerably  the  limits  at  first  assigned  it  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer.  Doubtless  the  narrative  might  have  been 
rendered  more  entertaining  by  the  omission  of  many  of 
its  details.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
an  historical  paper  of  this  description  the  writer's  am- 
bition usually  is  to  so  thoroughly  investigate  the 
materials  at  hand  that  no  student  of  local  history  need 
in  future  work  over  the  same  ground.  This  mode  of 
working  has  its  disadvantages.  It  renders  it  impossible 
to  exclude  topics  merely  because  they  are  commonplace, 
for  a  faithful  historic  narration  necessitates  the  repre- 
sentation of  events  as  they  really  occur,  commonplace 
or  otherwise.  The  temptation  to  linger  over  romantic 
incidents  in  order  to  enhance  the  reader's  interest  has 
also  to  be  resisted  in  order  to  confine  the  story  to 
reasonable  bounds. 

The  extracts  that  have  found  a  place  in  this  series 
of  papers  are  taken  both  from  public  documents  and 
private  correspondence  and  are  given  for, the  most  part, 
verbatim  et  literatim  with  the  design  of  letting  the  chief 
actors  in  the  old  time  scenes  speak  for  themselves.  In 
our  last  paper  the  circumstances  were  detailed  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  business  partnership  between 
the  Honorable  Michael  Francklin  and  Messrs.  William 
Hazen  and  James  White  for  the  purposes  of  "masting" 
and  general  trade  on  the  St.  John  river.  By  their  con- 
tract with  the  Imperial  government  the  company  agreed 
to  furnish  a  certain    quantity  of   masts,  spars,   anchor- 
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stocks  (of  birch  and  white  maple),  and  ton  timber,  the 
whole  to  be  delivered  at  the  mast  pond  near  Fort  Howe 
by  the  end  of  May,  1782. 

In  order  to  carry  on  their  operations  to  advantage, 
supplies  were  sent  up  the  river  to  Maugerville  and  St. 
Ann's  in  small  sloops  of  about  ten  tons  burden,  such  as 
were  commonly  employed  on  the  river.  Three  of  these 
iittle  vessels  bore  the  then  popular  feminine  names  o1 
" Polly,"  " Sally"  and  "Lucy."  The  first  of  the  trio 
had  long  been  in  the  service  of  Hazen,  Simonds  and 
White,  and  her  name  will  be  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
these  papers.  The  "Sally"  was  navigated  by  William 
Simpson,  and  Daniel  Leavitt  was  master  of  the  "Lucy." 
The  supplies  required  for  the  business  seem  to  have 
been  not  inconsiderable.  Goods  to  the  value  of  ^"1,430 
•(nearly  $7,000)  were  sent  to  the  care  of  Samuel  Peabody 
•on  board  the  "Sally",  October  23,  1782,  and  other  con- 
signments were  forwarded  from  time  to  time. 

The  masts,  spars  and  timber  prepared  in  the 
woods  by  the  workmen  were  usually  hauled  to  the 
water  by  oxen  during  the  winter.  In  the  month  of 
March  the  King's  purveyor  was  permitted  to  certify  the 
number  and  sizes  of  the  sticks  that  had  been  brought 
to  the  river's  banks  "trimmed  four-square  and  fit  tor 
rafting,"  and  upon  receipt  of  his  certificate  Colonel 
Francklin  was  at  liberty  to  draw  a  portion  of  the 
money,  due  on  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  from  the 
naval  storekeeper  at  Halifax.  The  masts  were  rafted 
.and  then  floated,  or  towed  by  sloops,  down  the  river  to 
Fort  Howe  where  they  were  stored  for  shipment  in 
the  "mast  pond."  The  mast  pond  was  a  little  cove  a 
short  distance  to  the  westward  of  Portland  Point  that 
had  been  closed  and  fenced  in  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  masts  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government.* 

'•**  .^en  and  White  subsequently  claimed  the  mast  pond  as  their  property, 
.and  a.\.er  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  they  rented  it  tor  several  years  to  James 
Glenie  at  .-£15  per  annum. 
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The  mast  ships  usually  sailed  from  Fort  Howe  to 
Halifax  under  convoy.  In  the  spring-  of  the  year  1782 
the  Atalanta  and  another  war  vessel  were  assigned  to 
the  special  duty  of  protecting  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  masting  industry  is 
shown  by  the  report  ot  Captain  John  Munro  on  the 
state  of  settlement  ot  the  St.  John  river  in  1783,  sub- 
mitted to  General  Haldimand  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
in  which  he  says : 

On  the  river  St  John's  are  the  finest  Masts  and  Spars  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  saw  at  Fort  Howe  about  six  thousand  pounds 
worth.  Two  ships  were  loading-  when  I  left  that  place  [the  26th 
September],  I  suppose  there  were  masts  sufficient  there  to  load 
ten  ships.  *  *  The  proprietors  of  the  lands  sell  the  Pines  stand- 
ing- for  8  dollars  each  tree." 

During  the  year  1782  there  was  considerable  fric- 
tion between  the  rival  contractors  on  the  St.  John,  and 
William  Davidson  with  his  purveyor,  George  Andrew, 
on  several  occasions  came  into  collision  with  Samuel 
Peabody  and  his  purveyor,  John  Hayes.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Davidson  was  the  first  in  the  held  gave  him  some 
local  advantages  which  were  increased  by  the  predilec- 
tion in  his  favor  manifested  by  Lieutenant  Constant 
Connor  and  his  small  garrison  at  the  Oromocto  block 
house.  John  Hayes  observed  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Hazen  and  White,  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Lieut. 
•Connor  is  much  attached  to  Davidson  and  Andrews, 
his  orders  from  Sir  Richard  Hughes  specifying  to  give 
Davidson  all  the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  on  that 
account  Davidson  carries  much  more  sway  than  he 
otherwise  would." 

However  the  local  advantages  that  were  Mr. 
Davidson's  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  Michael  Franc klin  at  headquarters 
-as  will  presently  appear. 

The  new  company  were  soon  vigorously  employed 
and  their  progress  is  recorded  in  the  letters  Hazen  and 
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White  wrote  to  Francklin  from  time  to  time,  of  which- 
the  following-  is  a  specimen  : 

Fort  Howe,  23rd  March,  1782. 

Dear  Sir, — Since  our  last  we  have  been  at  Maugerville 
viewing  the  masts,  cOc.  <fcc.  Mr  Peabody  hath  cut  down  and  pro- 
cured as  many  sticks  as  could  be  expected  under  the  disadvant- 
age of  having- the  other  Contractor  at  his  elbow.  You  will  find 
enclosed  Mr  Hayes  account  and  certificates  of  the  number  and 
sizes  of  sticks  on  the  banks  trimmed  four  square  fit  for  Rafting: 
they  have  about  120  more  cut,  many  of  which  cannot  be  got  out 
this  season.  Mr  Peabody  set  off  on  the  14th  inst,  to  view  a  Glade 
of  Pines  on  the  Grand  Lake  about  40  miles  distance  from  Mr. 
Simonds  House  where  he  hath  a  number  of  men  to  work  His  in- 
tention is  not  to  cut  any  but  what  can  be  bowsed  out  where  they 
will  float  in  the  Spring  freshets.  No  doubt  but  that  we  will  be 
able  to  complete  our  contract  by  that  method  by  the  time  limited, 
tho'  under  many  disadvantages. 

The  French  people  at  Kanibikashes  hath  about  100  sticks 
cut.  They  say  they  shall  be  able  to  gel  out  and  bring  here  this 
Spring  about  40  sticks,  the  others  they  can  get  out  in  Summer. 
Pork,  beef  and  corn  is  very  scarce  and  dear;  the  two  former  not 
to  be  bought.  Have  engaged  what  wheat  and  Indian  corn  we 
could  on  the  River.     *     * 

Mr.  Baxter*  is  here  with  his  family  and  appears  to  be  in 
distress.     Please  to  let  him  have  forty  pounds  on  our  account. 

Davidson  expects  to  have  200  sticks  out  this  season  and  near 
as  many  more  cut  in  the  woods;  he  gives  the  people  larger  prices 
for  sticks  (and  takes  them  at  Maugerville  or  elsewhere  afloat) 
than  we  give  Mr.  Peabody  delivered  here.  Mr.  Baxter  is  in 
search  after  land:  we  wish  your  advice  to  him  if  we  had  not  bet- 
ter take  our  tract  with  him.f 

We  must  have  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  cash  here 
by  the  first  conveyance. 

Yours,  &c. 

Hazen  &  White. 
Hon.  Col.  Michael  Francklin. 

The    reference    in    this    letter    to    the  arrival  of 

Simon  Baxter  and  his  family  at  St.  John  is  interesting. 

*Capt.  Simon  Baxter  of  Now  Hampshire,  a  Loyalist,  was  proscribed  and 
banished  and  his  property  confiscated.  In  the  war  he  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  When  brought  out  for  execution  he  broke 
from  his  cantors  and  tied,  with  the  rope  about  his  neck,  to  Burgoyne's  army. 
In  conjunction  with  .Major  Studholme  and  others,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  9,500 
acres  on  the  Kennebecasis.     He  died  at  Norton  in  1804,  aged  74  years. 

fCoIonel  Francklin  says  in  his  reply  i  >  Hazen  &  White,  dated  April  25th, 
178*:—  "With  respect  to  Lands.  Mr.  Baxter  has  a  plan  trom  the  surveyor's 
office  of  the  Township  granted  to  Sir  John  S ...  Clair  &  others,  which  reaches  on 
Kenebckishish  River.  Such  of  them  as  are  American  Proprietors  and  not  in  the 
King's  service  will  have  their  shares  forfeited.  Mr.  Baxter  has  orders  to  run 
the  Tines  that  we  may  know  where  they  fall.  In  this  Major  Studholme  &  others 
may  be  accomodated,  but  Mr.  Chas.  Morris  says  that  you  (Mr.  White  &  Mr. 
Simonds  I  think)  have  already  had  lands  as  disbanded  officers,  I  ihink  he  told 
me  near  Fort  Howe,  so  that  when  it  comes  to  the  point  your  old  memorials  will 
be  produced." 
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They  were  perhaps  the  first  of  the  thousands  of  loyal 
refugees  to  arrive.  Certainly  Captain  Baxter  reaped 
substantial  advantage  in  being  early  on  the  ground,  for 
on  August  15,  1782,  a  grant  of  5,000  acres  was  made 
to  him  as  a  reduced  subaltern  officer  and  loyal  refugee 
and  500  acres  to  each  of  his  sons.  The  names  of  Gilfred 
Studholme  and  John  Hazen  were  inserted  in  this  grant, 
the  former  for  2,000  acres,  the  latter  for  500.  Major 
Studholme  afterwards  secured  a  block  of  5,000  acres 
at  the  Mill  Stream,  opposite  Apohaqui  railway  station, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Studville.  On  this 
property  he  settled  and  there  he  died  in  October  1792* 
The  parish  of  Studholm  perpetuates  his  name. 

Sir  Richard  Hughes  was  succeeded  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  1 781,  by  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hamond. 
Both  Hughes  and  Hamond  in  turn  held  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  the  naval  yard  at  Halifax.  Colonel 
Francklin  kept  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Nova 
Scotia,  while  Governor  Legge  was  absent  in  England.* 
An  amusing  specimen  of  his  diplomacy  is  contained  in 
a  letter  to  Hazen  and  White  in  which  he  writes  : 

"However  high  Indian  corn  may  be,  I  wish  you 
would  send  twenty  bushels  to  Sir  Andrew  for  his 
poultry,  in  which  Lady  Hamond  takes  great  delight, 
and  pray  don't  omit  getting  her  some  wood  ducks  in 
the  approaching  season." 

Under  date  March  30,  1782,  Hazen  and  White 
wrote  Francklin  respecting  the  situation  of  their  affairs 
on  the  River  St.  John: 

We  mentioned  that  Davidson  will  have  about  200  sticks  out 
this  season  and  near  as  many  more  cut  in  the  woods,  having'  em- 
ployed almost  half  the  inhabitants  in  cutting.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  with  many  of  the  Inhabitants  should 
memorialise    the  Commissioner  for  orders  to  have  all  his  sticks 

•Francklin  was  himscli  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1766  to 
1776,  when  he  was  retired  irom  the  position  in  consequence  ot  some  differences 
with  Governor  Leg-ge. 
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-received;  if  so,  and  he  should  succeed,  another  contract  for  us 
would  be  of  little  advantage  as  he  hath  raised  the  price  of  provi- 
sion and  man  and  ox  labour— oxen  at  7s.  6d.  per  pair  per  day, 
and  men  in  proportion.  We  can't  believe  he  will  be  allowed  to 
proceed  in  getting  any  more  than  to  fulfil  his' contract.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  an  order  to  get  out  the  sticks  which  we  have 
cut  over  and  above  our  contractus  Mr  Peabody  is  of  opinion  they 
may  be  got  out  much  cheaper  in  summer  than  in  winter  and 
may  be  ready  to  ship  in  the  fall.  The  sooner  we  know  if  we 
can  have  another  contract  the  better  as  we  may  be  preparing  to 
carry  on  the  Business  to  advantage.  Indian  Corn  we  believe 
will  be  1  os.  per  bushel  this  Spring  on  the  River:  we  were  told  the 
da}'  we  left  Maugerville  that  Davidson  had  given  that  price." 

At  this  lime  nearly  all  the  supplies  required  for  the 
masting  business  commanded  high  prices.  Flour 
retailed  at  Halifax  at  $11  per  bbl.,  and  the  freight  to 
Fort  Howe  was  $1.50  addditional  per  bbl.  Pork  sold 
at  Halifax  at  $25  per  bbl.  and  upwards.  Colonel 
Francklin  was  able  to  secure  a  bargain  occasionally  by 
attendance  at  the  auctions  of  the  cargoes  of  the  prizes 
brought  into  Halifax  by  the  British  cruisers.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  produce  also  could  be  purchased  on  the 
St.  John  river,  but  at  higher  than  ordinary  rates  for  the 
double  reason  that  there  was  now  a  larger  population 
to  provide  for — men  coming  from  Windsor,  Cumber- 
land and  Passamaquoddy  to  engage  in  the  masting 
business — and  at  the  same  time  fewer  persons  left  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

Men  and  oxen  were  almost  as  much  in  demand  in 
summer  as  in  winter.  The  spirit  of  speculation  was 
introduced  into  the  country  and  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  farms  retarded.* 

The  pines  of  our  primeval  forests  were  evidently  of 
magnificent  proportions.  Samuel  Peabody,  writing  to 
Hazen  &  White,  casually  mentions  cutting  a  yard  no 
feet  in  length  and  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  mast  of 
38  inches  in  diameter,  with  other   yards   and   masts  of 

•Peter  Fisher,  in  1825.  points  out  the  evils  resulting  from  the  prodigal  way 
In  which  the  timher  business  was  conducted.  He  says,  "  In  this  country  there  is 
00  article  that  can  in  any  degree  furnish  exports  equal  to  the  pine.which  i>  manu- 
factured in  the  simplest  manner  and  got  to  market  with  but  little  trouble." 
He  enters  a  strong  plea  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests.  (See  Sketches  of 
•Kew  Brunswick,  pp.  bS,  71.) 
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nearly  equal  size.  The  company's  contract  with 
government  specified  that  in  measurement  of  masts  the 
diameter  was  to  be  taken  one  third  from  the  butt. 
Whether  Mr.  Peabody's  measurements  were  of  this 
description  or  not  is  not  very  clear,  but  if  so,  the  size 
of  the  trees  is  still  more  remarkable.  Many  'of  the 
largest  pines  grew  on  the  Rushagonish,  a  branch  of  the 
Oromocto.  On  Samuel  Peabody's  recommendation,* 
Hazen  and  White  applied  for  a  tract  of  land  in  that 
quarter.  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hamond  and  his  council 
very  obligingly  acceded  to  their  request,  and  on 
August  3,  1782,  granted  8,000  acres  to  Win,  Hazen, 
James  White,  Jacob  Barker  and  Tamberlane  Campbell, 
as  reduced  (disbanded)  officers  serving  in  America  dur- 
ing the  last  French  war.  Tamberlane  Campbell  im- 
mediately sold  his  share  of  the  grant  to  Samuel  Peabody 
for  a  small  consideration. 

The  first  masting  contract  of  Francklin, Hazen  and 
White  extended  to  the  31st  of  May,  1782,  but  shortly 
before  its  expiration  Colonel  Francklin  wrote  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  another  contract,  or  of  Sir 
Andrew's  friendship  for  me  ;  therefore  go  on  and  get 
out  as  many  sticks  as  you  can,  and  throw  down  as 
many  as  you  are  sure  of  getting  out  between  this  and 
Xmas,  at  least,  for  be  assured  ot  it  we  shall  have 
another  contract,  and  I  mean  to  apply  for  a  standing 
one  when  I  go  to  Halifax  again." 

After  securing  possession  of  the  lands  at  Rusha- 
gonis,  Samuel  Peabody  assumed  absolute  control  of 
the  masting  operations  there,  even  to  the  appropriation 
of  trees  that  had  been  previously  cut  by  Mr.  Davidson. 

*Undcr  date  May  14,  1782,  Samuel  Peabody  wrote  to  Hazen  and  White: 
"Respecting- getting- lands  granted,  I  highly  recommend  the  land  at  Oromocto 
branch  called  Koosagwanish,  the  place  that  Mr.  Beckwith  got  surveyed.  I  am 
at  work  at  that  place  and  find  it  valuable  for  soil,  mills  and  masts  and  board 
timber.  1  beg  you  would  not  let  any  opportunity  slip  for  securing  that  important, 
place." 
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This     action     drew      forth     the     following     vigorous 

remonstrance  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman. 

Maugerville,  9th  December,  1782. 
SlR:  — I'm  not  a  little  surprised  at  a  piece  of  your  conduct 
that  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  is  your  trimming 
my  masts,  &c,  upon  the  stream  of  Rushaganes  and  its  vicin- 
ity. I  had  a  special  order  from  Government  to  cut  masts,  yards, 
&c.  for  His  Majesty's  use  wherever  I  could  find  them  at  the  time 
I  cut  these  sticks,  which  constitutes  as  g-ood  a  right  in  them  as 
could  be  g-iven.  If  (by  some  kind  of  means)  after  they  were  cut, 
the  people  you're  concerned  with  gfot  a  grant  of  the  lands  on 
which  they  were,  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  extend  to  a  prior 
rig*ht  any  other  person  had  derived  from  as  g^ood  authority.  But 
in  the  meantime  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  say  any  more  on 
the  subject  than  to  desire  you  will  from  this  time  desist  from  med- 
dling-with  any  sticks  that  have  been  cut  for  me  and  also  relin- 
quish what  you  have  already  meddled  with.  I  wish  to  live  peace- 
ably, but  I  have  lately  experienced  so  many  instances  of  your 
most  barefaced  and  wanton  oppression  to  my  prejudice,  that 
•there's  no  longer  a  doubt  with  me  what  course  I  must  be  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  to  take  that  I  may  obtain  redress  and 
do  justice  to  myself  and  Family.  ■  ■ 

I  shall  expect  your  immediate  answer  for  my  future  govern- 
ment and  am,  Sir, 

Your  Humble  Servant, 

Wm.  Davidson. 
Mr.  Samuel  Peabodv. 

It  is  evident  from  the  correspondence  of  Hayes 
and  Peabody  that  the  people  on  the  St.  John  river  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  quarrel  between  the  rival  lumber- 
ing' concerns.  Their  sympathies  were  divided,  and 
strong*  party  feeling  prevailed.  As  a  consequence 
extravagent  rumors  often  filled  the  air  with  regard  to 
the  actions  and  intentions  of  either  party.  Peabody 
and  Hayes  asserted  that  Mr.  Davidson's  men  cut  down 
trees  specially  reserved  and  marked  with  the  "  Broad 
Arrow  "  by  the  King's  purveyor,  also  that  ''injudicious 
people"  were  employed  to  cut  sticks  all  over  the  country, 
many  of  which  were  destroyed  by  felling  them  impro- 
perly and  others  left  to  rot  in  the  forest.  Colonel 
Francklin  very  reasonably  suggested  that  these  charges 
:  should  be  properly  formulated  and  supported  by  affi- 
davits before  being-  presented  to  the  authorities,  and  it 
appears   that   when   it    came   to   the   point     there   was 
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-difficulty  in  producing-  substantial  evidence  against  Mr. 
Davidson.* 

However,  Sir  Andrew  Hamond  decided  that  having 
more  than  one  contract  for  supplying  Government  with 
masts  was  a  thing  undesirable  because  of  its  enhanc- 
ing the  price  of  labor  and  diverting  the  attention  of.the 
settlers  from  the  improvement  of  their  farms,  whilst 
offering-  no  benefit  to  his  Majesty's  service/       *  "*'•■' 

Francklin,  Hazen  and  White  sent  supplies  of  goods 
up  the  river  from  time  to  time  for  general  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  as  well  as  for  their  masting  business. 
Salt  they  sometimes  bartered  for  Indian  corn — two 
bushels  of  the  former  for  one  of  the  latter.  Philip 
Weade  continued  to  keep  a  store  at  St.  Ann's,  receiving 
his  goods  from  Hazen  and  White,  and  giving  them  in 
return  moose  and  beaver  skins  brought  in  by  the  In- 
dians and  Acadians.  The  little  sloops  that  came  up  the 
river  generally  secured  return  cargoes  of  boards,  long 
shingles,  clapboards,  oar  rafters,  etc.,  and  occasionally 
they  went  to  Grand  Lake  for  coal.  There  were  mills 
on  the  Oromocto  prior  to  1781;  another  was  built  by 
Samuel  Peabody  for  the  company  about  this  time. 
Masts  were  cut  as  far  up  the  Oromocto  stream  as  the 
union  of  its  two  main  branches  near  Fredericton 
•Junction. 

A    few   sentences     culled     at    random     from    the 

correspondence  of    Hayes   and   Peabody  will   throw   a 

little  side-light  on  the  difficulties  attending  the  masting 

business : 

"We  are  very  badly  off  indeed  for  chalk  lines  having"  noth- 
ing of  that  kind  to  make  use  of  but  twine.     *     *     Owing- to  not 

*Samuel  Peabody  wrote  James  White  Aug-.  t8,  178^,  from  Maugerville: 
"I  have  not  compleated  the  business  that  Mr.  Francklin  was  in  want  of  on  acct. 
of  the  fear  that  People  are  in  oi~  Davidson  ;  expecting  him  along  this  way  every 
day  with  great  Power  as  he  has  wrote  to  his  wife  to  procure  what  oxen  and  hay 
she  can.  It  is  supposed  he  will  have  another  Mast  Contract  and  if  that  should  be 
the  case  these  people  that  can  clearly  give  their  oaths  that  Davidson  did  interfere 
with  our  business  are  afraid  of  getting  his  ill  will  and  being  injured  by  him.  and 
seem  to  refuse  to  give  evidence  except  they  are  summoned  to  it." 
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having  the  runners  of  the  slay  shod,  they  wore  out  in  coming  up: 
the  horse  turns  out  midlying." — [ Hayes,  Jan.  21,  1782.] 

"The  people  that  have  undertaken  to  cut  masts  in  the  Grand 
Lake  want  to  be  supplied  with  provisions.  They  promise  to  get 
60  or  70  sticks,  some  of  them  very  principal  sticks." — [Peabody, 
Feb.  4,  1782.] 

"Davidson  is  almost  Done — his  situation  is  this,  No  Work- 
men,  No  Rum,  No  Provisions,  he's  nearly  possesst  of  Pandora's 
Box."— [Hayes,  Feb.  5,  1782.] 

"Finished  hauling  masts  at  Roosagwanis  last  Thursday. 
Got  out  37  sticks  without  any  misfortunes  and  tomorrow  morning 
shall  move  our  teams  to  Glazier's*  where  I  expect  to  get  out  40 
or  45  sticks.  *  *  Men's  wear  is  much  wanted  such  as  thick 
clothes  also  a  few  blankets,  if  you  can  procure  them,  as  some 
men  are  obliged  to  sleep  without  blankets  in  the  camps." — [Pea- 
body,  Feb.  9,  1782.] 

"Mr.  Suil,  who  goes  with  Mr.  Bradley,  wants  some  provi- 
sions; he  is  concerned  in  the  sticks  that  Company  has  cut  back  of 
Oak  Park.  I  should  not  have  given  him  encouragement  of  get- 
ting provision  on  the  above  account  had  you  not  desired  me  to 
buy  what  slicks  I  could." — [Peabody,  May  14,  1782.] 

"Our  common  labourers  value  their  hire  very  high  (as  there 
are  so  many  mast  cutting)  running  from  place  to  place  to  get 
sticks  for  the  .highest  bidder."— [Peabody,  Dec.  25,  1782. J 

"Some  chocolate  is  wanted  for  our  Masting  Camp  for  at 
present  we  use  Spruce  Tea  which  causes  sum  murmuring.  ,  I  have 
hauled  27  sticks  at  Rosagwanes,  amongst  which  are  two  of  larg- 
est size.  Have  three  32  inch  masts  to  cut  and  one  of  34  inches. 
*  *  I  am  this  moment  setting  off  with  our  main  chain  which  we 
broke  last  Saturday  evening  with  hauling  our  largest  stick  of  38 
inches  diameter."—  [Peabody,   Feb.  2,  1783.] 

Colonel  Michael  Francklin  died  at  Halifax,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1782,  universally  lamented  by  all  classes.  After 
his  death  Hazen  &  White  continued  the  masting-  busi- 
ness some  years  longer,  leaving  the  practical  oversight 
largely  to  Samuel  Peabody.  They  engaged  Benjamin 
Glasier  and  others  as  sub-contractors.  Their  old  rival, 
William  Davidson,  also  continued  his  operations  on 
quite  an  extensive  scale.  His  influence  in  the  commun- 
ity is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  early  in  the  year 
1783  elected  a  member  for  the  county  of  Sunbury  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly.      Evidently  there  was 

*The  reference   is   to   Benjamin   Glasier   who   will   be   further   spoken   of 
shortly. 
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a  contest,  for  a  petition  was  presented  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  freeholders  protesting  against  his  election 
as  being  undue.  Mr.  Davidson,  however,  attended  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  House  at  Halifax  and  took  his 
seat. 

Benjamin Glasier,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  several 
of  Samuel  Peabody's  letters,  came  to  the  St.  John  river 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1779.  He  purchased, 
October  17,  1782,  from  Benjamin  Bubier  for  ,£200,  a 
tract  of  1,000  acres  at  "Morrisania,"  so  named  after 
Hon.  Charles  Morris,  the  original  proprietor.  The  pro- 
perty was  situated  about  six  miles  below  Fredericton, 
in  what  is  now  the  parish  of  Lincoln,  and  is  yet  in  pos- 
session of  the  Glasier  family.  Mr.  Glasier  is  described 
in  the  deed  of  conveyance  as  a  "  shipwright."  It  is 
claimed  by  his  descendants  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Colonel  Beamsley  P.  Glasier,  of  the  Royal  American  or 
60th  regiment  of  foot,  who  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  papers  of  this  series.  Benjamin 
Glasier  before  coming  to  this  country,  had  served  as  a 
Lieutenant  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts  Infantry  corps 
in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  seige  of  Fort  William  Henry.  His  commission, 
carefully  preserved  as  an  heirloom  by  his  descendants, 
bears  the  signature  of  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the 
last  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 

Benjamin  Glasier  was  the  progenitor  of  the  well- 
known  family  of  which  the  late  Senator  Glasier  (familiar- 
ly termed  "the  main  John  Glasier")  and  his  brothers 
Stephen,  Duncan  and  Benjamin  were  members.  The 
operations  of  the  Glasiers  in  lumbering  and  shipbuilding 
extended  over  well  nigh  a  century.  At  one  time  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  largest  operators  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, employing  over  600  men.  Their  production  in 
earlier  years  consisted  principally  of  pine  timber,  which 
\\vas  shipped  to  Liverpool,  England. 
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The  late  Senator  Glasier  beq-an  his  lumbering* 
operations  on  the  Shogomoc  in  York  county,  and  after- 
wards, in  company  with  his  brother  Stephen,  extended- 
them  to  the  waters  of  the  upper  St.  John.  He  was  the 
first  lumberman  to  bring-  a  "drive"  over  the  Grand 
Falls,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  to 
explore  the  Squatook  lakes.  He  died  at  Ottawa  in  his 
84th  year,  during-  the  session  of  1894,  while  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  expression,  "He  is  the  main  John 
Glasier  !"  once  so  familiar  on  the  St.  John  river,  is 
today  commonly  heard  in  Minnesota  and  other  western) 
States,  and  few  who  hear  it  have  any  idea  of  its  origin. 
It  was  probably  carried  to  the  west  by  some  of  the  St- 
John  river  lumbermen  who  migrated  thither. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  present 
members  for  the  county  of  Sunbury  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick legislature,  Parker  Glasier,  and  J.  Douglas  Hazen, 
are  great-grandsons,  respectively,  ot  Benjamin  Glasier 
and  John  Hazen,  old  neighbors  and  worthy  residents  of 
Sunbury  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  Sunbury  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province, 
now  it  is  a  very  modest  little  constituency. 

The  last  paper  of  this  series  told  the  story  of  our 
first  provincial  election  in  November,  1785,  in  the 
course  of  which  John  Hazen  correctly  predicted  defeat 
ior  lames  Simonds  and  Nehemiah  Beckwith  at  the 
hands  of  the  Loyalist  candidates  Hubbard  and  Vande- 
burg-.  John  Hazen,  however,  was  not  competent  to 
predict  that  his  own  great-grandson  (who  by  the  way  is 
Nehemiah  Beckwith's  great-grandson  also)  would  be 
elected  to  represent  the  old  historic  county  of  Sunbury 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1899. 

Before  concluding  this  series  of  papers  it  will  be  well 
to  take  a  parting-  glance  at  Portland  Point  and  its  envir- 
onments at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists.     The 
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great  majority  of  the  latter  settled  on  the  rocky  penin- 
sula south  of  Union  street,  laid  out  by  Paul  Bedell  as 
the  Town  of  Parr  in  the  summer  of  1783.  Some  indi- 
viduals, however,  purchased  or  rented  lands  from 
Hazen,  Simonds  and  White,  and  thus  the  population 
of  Portland  was  considerably  increased.  The  following- 
persons  settled  at  or  near  Indiantown,  viz.,  Samuel 
Wiggins,  John  Wiggins,  Willet  Carpenter,  Samuel 
Lockwood,  Benjamin  Stone,  William  Eagles,  Caleb 
Merritt,  Elnathan  Appleby,  Robert  Lasky,  Robert 
Thomas  and  others.  Just  outside  the  bounds  of  Parr- 
town,  between  Gilfred  street  (now  Union  street)  and^ 
the  old  mill  pond,  lived  Ebenezer  Holly,  Thomas  Hop- 
wood,  Angus  McKay,  William  Wise,  Peter  Griff  and; 
Peter  Gay  nor.  On  the  other  side  of  the  pond,  just 
beyond  the  old  mill  dam  lived  Richard  Graves,  and 
Morris  Wooton.  The  first  bridge  here  did  not  follow 
the  present  line  of  Mill  street,  but  ended  at  the  eleva- 
tion north  of  the  Union  depot,  then  called  Wooton's 
Point.  The  first  bridge  must  have  been  built  shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists  and  was  undoubtedly 
a  rude  affair.  Indeed  the  one  that  replaced  it  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  decidedly  primitive  character,  judging 
by  the  specifications  found  in  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  one  of  St.  John's  early  newspapers  : — 

^T  PUBLIC  NOTICE. 

Whereas  the  Corporation  of  the  City  purpose  building  a> 
Bridge  on  the  Public  Highway,  leading  out  of  the 
City  towards  the  Indian-House,  to  commence  at  the  City  side  of 
the  Saw-Mill  dam,  thence  to  run  in  a  direct  line  to  Wliooten's 
Point,  so  called,  agreeable  to  the  following  outlines,  to  wit — 
At  the  end  nearest  the  City  a  Butment  composed  of  Los^s  (not 
less  than  12  inches  diameter)  in  the  form  of  a  Wharf,  and  suffi- 
ciently ballasted  with  stone,  12  feet  by  15,  from  which  five  larg-e, 
strong  pieces  (not  less  than  14  inches  diameter)  to  be  extended 
to  reach  the  Rocks  at  Whooten's  Point,  those  to  be  supported 
under  in  three  different  places  by  good  and  sufficient  Posts  and 
Girths,  the  whole  to  be  laid  over  with  a  flooring  of  Cedar  Logs, 
not   less  than  8  inches  at  the  small  end,  and  to  be  well  covered 
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and  made  smooth  with  gravel.  The  Bridge  to  be  25  feet  broad 
and  120  feet  long,  and  guarded  on  each  side  with  staunch  hand 
Rails  four  feet  high.  The  particular  plan  may  be  seen  at  the 
Office  of  the  Common  Clerk,  to  whom  all  persons  wishing  to 
contract  for  the  building-  of  the  above  Bridge  will  send  in  their 
Proposals  in  Writing,  (Sealed)  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of 
February  next. 

By  order  of  the  Common  Council. 

Charles  I.   Peters,  C.  C. 
St.  John,  January  16th,  1802. 

Not  far  from  the  north  end  of  the  old  mill  dam, 
nearly  opposite  the  Mission  Chapel,  there  was  a  brewery 
owned  by    Charles    McPherson,   and    along  the  shore 

to  the  westward   lived    William   Hilt,  John    Weir, 

McMahon  and  Archibald  McNeil.  In  addition  to  the 
dwellings  of  those  already  named,  houses  were  built  by 
Hazen,  Simonds  and  White  for  the  following  tenants  at 
various  places,  viz.,  Andrew  Lloyd,  Stephen  Dow,  Silas 
Parker,  William  Sprague,  John  Thomas,  Samuel 
Coombes,  Silas  Sloot,  Alexander  McAlpine,  and  Messrs. 
Day,  Salisbury,  Armstrong,  Hardcastle  and  Peters. 

The  chief  highways  at  this  time  were  the  road 
leading  to  the  Indian  House  and  a  road  from  Fort 
Howe,  eastward  to  Lily  Lake  and  the  Marsh,  with  a 
branch  leading  to  the  city  around  the  head  of  the  mill 
pond.  There  was  also  an  old  road  from  Portland  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Kennebecasis  which  crosses  the 
head  of  Hunter's  cove  (now  called  Drury's  Cove),  by  a 
wooden  bridge  of  ancient  fashion.  The  remains  of  the 
bridge  were  in  existence  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

The  road  to  Indiantown  prooably  has  today  a 
greater  traffic  than  any  other  highway  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  but  in  early  times  it  was  indeed  a  hard  road 
to  travel.  It  was  a  succession  of  rocky  hills  and 
hollows  that  became  sloughs  in  wet  weather,  well  nigh 
impassable.  To  the  pioneers  at  Portland  Point,  the 
sight  of  Main  street  today,  thoroughly  paved  from  end 
to  end,  with  electric  cars  and  asphalt  sidewalks,  would 
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appear  a  transformation  almost  miraculous.  A  story 
is  told  of  Asa  Blakslee,  the  old  ^me  soap  and  candle 
maker,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  transport  his  wares 
to  Indiantown  on  a  wheel  barrow  in  order  to  ship  them 
by  vessels  going-  up  the  river.  Part  of  his  equipment 
was  a  plank  to  be  laid  down  where  there  were  very  bad 
mud  holes  so  that  he  could  push  the  wheel  barrow 
across.  W.  O.  Raymond. 


OUR  FIRST  FAMILIES. 

Eighth  Paper. 

The  census  of  Acadia  for  1671  contains  the  names 
of  Perrine  Landry,  widow  of  Jacques  Joffriau,  aged  60, 
and  of  Rene  Landry,  aged  53,  and  his  wife,  Perrine 
Bourc.  The  latter  pair  had  seven  children,  two  sons, 
Pierre,  aged  13,  and  Claude,  aged  8,  and  five  girls 
whose  names  and  ages  are  not  given.  Marie  Landry, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Laurent  Granger,  and  who  had 
two  very  young  children,  we  may  assume  to  have  been 
one  of  Rene  Landry's  five  daughters.  Marie  Landry, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Germain  Doucet,  and  who  had 
three  children,  the  oldest  six  years  of  age,  may  have 
been  the  daughter  of  the  widow  of  the  deceased  Jacques 
Joffriau  Landry.  Antoinette  Landry,  who  was  doubt- 
less a  sister  of  Rene  Landry,  was  the  wife  of  Antoine 
Bourc,  and  had  eleven  children,  four  of  whom  were 
then  married.  Rene"  Landry  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Acadian  settlers  and  a  contemporary  of 
Latour.  His  name  does  not  appear  as  a  signer  of  the 
memorial  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  made  in  1687,  so 
we  may  presume  that  he  was  not  then  living.  He  was 
not  rich  in  1671  but  was  in  comfortable  circumstances 
for  an  Acadian  farmer,  bein<r  the  owner  of  ten  head  of 
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^horned  cattle  and  six  sheap  and  having-  twelve  acres  of 
land  under  tillage  that  year. 

When  the  census  of  1686  was  taken  some  of  the 
JLandrys  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Mines.  Claude 
Landry,  a  son  of  Ren£,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Mines,  and  he  had  associated  with  him  Antoine  Landry, 
who  may  have  been  a  brother  of  his,  but  whose  name 
•does  not  appear  in  the  census  of  1671.  Antoine  may 
<not  have  been  born  in  1671,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
his  name  was  omitted  from  it  by  accident.  The  Lan- 
drys  occupied  a  very  respectable  position  in  Acadian 
society.  Marguerite  Landry  was  married  in  171 2  to 
'Charles  d'Entremont,  a  grandson  of  Charles  Latour, 
and  in  1717  Rene  Landry  married  Marie  Joseph 
d'Entremont,  a  granddaughter  of  Charles  Latour. 
These  alliances  attest  to  the  standing  of  the  family  in 
Acadia  at  time,  and  they  have  ever  since  maintained  a 
good    position  in  this  country. 

When  the  census  of  17 14  was  taken  persons  of  the 

nameof  Landry  were  living"  both  at  Port  Roval  and  Mines. 

In  1720  Charles  Landry  was  one  of  the  deputies  elected 

by  the  people  of  Annapolis  River,  to  appear  before  the 

•council.      In    1721    Antoine    Landry   was    sent   by   the 

inhabitants   of  Mines   to   the   council   at   Annapolis   to 

make  explanations  in  regard  to  the  pillage  of  the  vessel 

of  one  Alden  by  the  Indians,      In  1727  Charles  Landry, 

'One  of  the  deputies  of  Annapolis   River,  was    arrested 

with  three  others  for  contempt  of  the  government   in 

;having   assembled  the  inhabitant  contrary    to    orders, 

•framing  a  rebellious  paper  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath 

•of   allegiance.      He  was  soon  released.     The    oath    ot 

allegiance    of     1730  was     signed  by  eight  inhabitants 

of  the    Annapolis     River    named   Landry,    Jean,    Jean 

Batiste,    Francois,    Pierre,     Charles,   Joseph    and    two 

•Claudes.       There    are    many    references    in    the    Nova 

.Scotia  documents  of  that  time  to  persons  named  Landry, 
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for  they  were  numerous  and  active.  Antoine  Landry 
was  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mines  who  in  1744  refused 
to  give  supplies  to  DuVivier  who  was  then  about  to 
besiege  Annapolis.  Pierre  Landry  was  one  of  the 
Piziquid  deputies  who  went  to  visit  Governor  Cornwallis 
at  Halifax  on  his  arrival  there  in  1749.  There  were 
forty-four  families  of  the  name  of  Landry  among  those 
deported  from  Mines  by  Winslow  in  1755,  a  fact  which 
shows  a  very  rapid  increase  since  the  census  of  1671, 
eighty-four  years  before.  But  even  this  did  not  exhaust 
the  number  of  the  Landrys  of  that  time  for  there  were 
twelve  families  of  that  name  in  1752  at  Beausejour  who 
were  refugees  from  other  parts  of  Acadia,  and  there 
were  several  families  of  the  name  at  Port  Royal. 

When  the  Loyalists  came  in  1783  there  were  many 
French  Acadi&ns  residing  on  the  St.  John  river,  amongst 
others  Amant  Landry,  who  had  a  wife  and  four  children. 
There  are  now  about  five  hundred  families  of  the  name 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  larger  number  of  them 
being  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Westmorland. 
In  the  former  county  there  are  161  families;  in  the  latter 
131.  There  are  36  families  of  Landrys  in  Kent,  30  in 
Madawaska,  12  in  Northumberland  and  9  in  Resti- 
gouche.  There  are  about  100  families  in  Nova  Scotia, 
most  of  them  in  Richmond  Co.  Amand  Landry,  a 
resident  of  Westmorland,  was  one  of  the  first  Acadians 
to  be  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  this  province,  and 
.he  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Assembly  for  a  great 
many  years.  His  son,  Pierre  A.  Landry,  was  the  first 
Acadian  to  become  a  member  of  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment and  the  first  to  become  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  name  of  the  LeBlanc  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  any  in  this  modern  Acadia.  There  are  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  families  of  that  name  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  four-fifths  of  whom  live  in 
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this  province,  more  than  six  hundred  of  them  in  the 
county  of  Westmorland.  There  are  three  hundred 
families  named  LeBJanc  in  Kent  county.  On  looking 
over  Friar  Molin's  census  of  Acadia  taken  in  1671  as 
printed  by  Rameau,  we  do  not  find  any  person  named 
LeBlanc  and  therefore  we  might  conclude  that  the 
LeBlancs  were  not  among  our  first  families.  But  this 
would  be  an  error.  Among"  the  names  in  this  census 
is  that  of  Daniel  LeBland  which  is  a  copyist's  error  for 
LeBlanc,  due  to  Molin's  bad  handwriting.  The  proof 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  name  LeBland  does 
not  appear  in  the  census  of  1686  or  any  subsequent 
enumeration,  while  that  of  LeBlanc  takes  its  place. 
Daniel  LeBlanc  was  forty-five  years  old  in  1671  and  he 
signed  the  memorial  of  1687  as  one  of  the  "ancient 
inhabitants."  His  wife  was  Francoise  Gaudet,  and 
they  had  seven  children,  six  boys  and  one  girl.  The 
oldest  son  was  James,  aged  twenty;  the  one  daughter 
was  Francoise,  who  was  the  wife  of  Martin  Blanchard, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  and  who  had  no  children 
when  the  census  was  taken.  Francoise  we  may  as- 
sume was  about  eighteen  at  this  time  and  newly  mar- 
ried for  Stephen,  the  second  son  of  the  LeBlanc  family, 
was  only  fifteen,  so  that  Francoise  was  doubtless  the 
second  child.  The  other  sons  were  Rene,  Andre,  An- 
toine  and  Pierre.  Ren£  who  was  fourteen  years  old 
when  the  census  of  1671  was  taken  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Mines  and  the  LeBlancs  in  time  became 
more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  settlement  in. 
Acadia. 

The  LeBlancs  fill  a  large  space  in  the  annals  of 
Acadia.  Daniel,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  rich,, 
according  to  the  Acadian  standard  of  wealth,  being  the 
of  17  head  of  horned  cattle  and  26  sheep,  and  cultivat- 
ing ten  arpents  of  land.  After  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  the  country,  some  of  the  LeBlancs  were 
largely     in     the     confidence    of    the    government     at 
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Annapolis  and  gave  them  good  service.  James  LeBlanc, 
who  may  have  been  the  oldest  son  of  Daniel,  was  one 
of  the  deputies  for  Annapolis  River  in  1720.  Three 
residents  of  Annapolis  River  named  LeBlanc,  Paul, 
Joseph  and  Jean  Simon,  signed  the  oath  of  allegiance 
of  1730.  Rene  LeBlanc  of  Mines,  who  may  have  been 
the  original  Rene  or  his  son,  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  employed  by  the  government.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  build  a  barracks  at  that  place,  but  this  work 
was  stopped  by  the  Indians,  who  abused  and  insulted 
him.  This  was  in  1732  when  Rend  LeBlanc  would  be 
75  years  old.  Major  Cope  related  to  the  council  at 
Annapolis  that  "On  Thursday  evening,  the  i3th  July, 
1732,  there  came  into  Rende  LeBlanc's  house  at  Mines 
three  Indians,  Jacque,  son  to  Winaguadishnick, 
Antoine  his  brother  and  Andress  his  cousin,  all  living 
upon  Piziquit  River,  who  in  a  most  villanous  manner 
and  with  opprobious  language,  insulted  the  said  Rend 
LeBlanc  and  Peter  his  brother,  saying  that  all  the 
LeBlancs  were  dogs  and  villians  except  Francois,  and 
that  as  for  Rend,  he  had  a  dagger  for  him  for  that  he 
was  going  to  build  a  fort  for  the  English."  Major 
Cope  added  that  Rene  LeBlanc  had  often  been  insulted 
in  like  manner  for  no  reason  that  he  could  discover 
but  that  he  was  employed  and  trusted  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

Claud  LeBlanc  was  one  of  the  dupties  from  Grand 
Pre,  who  went  to  Halifax  to  meet  Governor  Cornwallis 
in  1749.  There  were  ten  families  named  LeBlanc  at 
Beausejour  in  1752,  refugees  from  other  parts  of  Acadia, 
and  fifty-eight  families  of  the  name  were  deported  by 
Winslow  from  Mines  in  1755.  The  LeBlancs,  how- 
ever, did  not  lose  their  hold  on  Acadia,  and  they  are 
now  one  of  its  leading  families  and  have  contributed 
members  to  the  legislature  and  to  Parliament. 

James  Hannay. 


. 


A  NIGHT  IN  THE  DEEP. 


"Oh  yes,  the  water  looks  well  enough  to  you,  I 
dare  say;  but  for  my  part,  I  can't  bear  the  look  of  it!  " 

I  had  been  driving-  along-  the  New  Brunswick  shore 
of  Northumberland  Strait  one  glorious  summer  morning; 
and  the  noon  tide  hour  having  arrived,  was  now  in 
quest  of  a  place  of  refreshment  for  man  and  beast.  I 
had  not  seen  the  usual  sign  denoting  such  an  establish- 
ment, since  early  morning;  and  being  a  total  stranger 
in  the  province,  had  not  yet  learned  that  my  friendless 
position  gave  me  a  claim  upon  the  hospitality  of  the 
people,  gladly  and  bountifully  recognized  by  all  who 
had  anything  in  the  way  of  hospitality  to  offer. 

Neither  did  I  notice  that  I  had  nearly  run  over  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  a  straw  hat  with  a  very  wide  brim 
and  a  very  high  pointed  crown,  till  his  exclamation  of 
alarm  drew  my  attention  to  him.  I  had  reached  a 
sharp  turn  just  as  the  elderly  gentleman  was  about  to 
cross,  carrying  a  pail  of. water  from  a  roadside  spring. 

One  glance,  however,  a  moment  after,  must  have 
assured  the  old  man  of  his  personal  safety,  and  have 
shown  him  that,  in  my  anxiety  to  clear  him,  I  had 
reined  the  horse  in  and  was  now  backing  across  the 
road  towards  the  ditch,  which  I  should  soon  have 
reached  had  he  not  seized  the  horse's  bridle  in  time  to 
save  us  from  toppling  over. 

"Ah!  man,  who  has  been  the  fool  to  trust  you 
with  a  horse?"  was  the  somewhat  contemptuous  though 
justifiable  query  when  we  were  all  safe  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

When  the  excitement  consequent  upon  this  little 
.incident  had  subsided,   I   began  to  enquire  the  where- 
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abouts  of  the  nearest  public  house,  with  a  view  to 
dinner. 

He  informed  me  that  the  nearest  house  of  the  kind 
was  still  three  miles  ahead,  but  that  I  might  have  dined 
.at  any  farm  house  along  the  road.  Now,  however,  the 
•.noon  hour  being  nearly  spent,  he  supposed  I  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  meal  his  poor  place  could 
supply,  unless  I  cared  to  run  the  risk  of  faring  worse 
by  going  farther. 

I  gladly  accepted  his  hospitality,  and  after  dinner 
we  sat  upon  a  pile  of  logs  beside  the  house,  the  old 
man  smoking  his  pipe  and  I  to  windward  of  him,  inhal- 
ing the  sweet  scent  of  fir  balsam  from  the  wood,  and 
gazing  at  the  fair  prospect  of  grain  fields  and  meadow 
land  extending  right  down  to  the  sea,  which  here  lay 
-before  us,  as  still  and  blue  as  the  tideless  Mediterranean. 

It  was  then,  in  answer  to  my  expression  of  admira- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  that  the  old  man  used 
the  words  with  which  this  story  opens. 

Observing  tlje  expectant  look  with  which  I  greeted 
this  peculiar  announcement  he  proceeded  to  recount  the 
following  adventure: 

I  had  been  in  this  province  less  than  a  year,  work- 
ing in  the  lumber  woods  most  of  the  time,  when,  the 
following  summer  I  obtained  employment  rafting  deals 
for  shipment  in  the  vessels  which  always  take  in  their 
cargoes  outside  the  bar;  the  water  within  being  too 
shallowto  admit  of  anythinglarger  than  a  fishing  schoon- 
er riding  at  anchor  in  low  water. 

We  built  our  rafts  then  as  they  do  now,  at  the 
onills  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  placing  the  deals  in 
rows,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  close  together,  each 
row  being  laid  at  right  angles  to  that  below  it,  the 
whole  being  securely  bound  by  ropes  or  by  stakes  run- 
ning through  auger-holes  in  extra  planks,  extending 
across    the  ends  of    the    raft,    above    and    beiow.      In 
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calm  weather  two  men  can  easily  float  one  of  these 
rafts  out  to  the  vessel  that  is  to  receive  it,  and  this 
work  usually  fell  to  me  and  a  man  named  Foster.  But 
Foster  and  I  were  not  on  good  terms.  I  had,  unfor- 
tunately, upon  one  occasion,  knocked  him  off  the  edge 
of  a  raft  into  the  water  with  one  of  the  planks  with 
which  we  were  making-  the  raft,  and  although  the  acci- 
dent was  due  as  much  to  his  clumsiness  as  to  any  fault 
of  mine,  he  laid  the  blame  upon  me,  and  vowed  to 
"take  it  out"  of  me  some  day.  I  did  not  regard  this 
altogether  as  an  idle  threat,  for  the  man  was  known  to 
be  of  a  vindictive  temperament,  and  I  supposed  he 
would  choose  some  unguarded  moment  to  give  me  a 
ducking  in  return  for  the  one  he  had  received.  And 
the  sequel  proved  the  correctness  of  my  surmise.  But 
I  fell  short  in  my  estimation  of  the  malignaity  with 
which   he  intended  to  carry  out  his  revenge. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  when,  with 
a  gang  of  men,  we  were  loading  a  bark  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Chimogoui  River,  from  a  place  about  five  miles 
up  the  Shore,  that  Foster  and  I  were  to  be  ready  one 
night  to  take  a  raft  that  had  been  completed  during 
the  day,  to  a  point  of  land  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
vessel,  so  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  loading  next 
day.  The  raft  was  not  ready  until  late  that  evening, 
and  then  we  had  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  float  us  off. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when  I  returned  to  the 
raft,  I  found  Foster  already  there  and  grumbling  about 
our  being  late  in  getting  off.  He  said  he  was  afraid 
we  should  hardly  get  over  the  bar  now,  as  the  tide  was 
already  running  out,  and  the  raft  was  an  unusually 
heavy  one.  But  there  was  a  good  breeze  blowing  off 
the  shore,  and  I  knew  there  would  be  plenty  of  water. 
We  hurried  up,  removed  the  poles  which  were  driven 
into  the  mud  outside  the  raft  to  hold  it  in  its  place, 
tied  our  boat  to  the  raft  and  pushed  off. 
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We  got  over  the  bar  safely,  and  were  fairly  on  our 
-way  down  shore,  when  Foster  said  he  was  going-  to  the 
tavern  at  the  Point,  for  a  bottle  of  rum  he  had  promised 
old  Comeau  he  would  take  to  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
bark.  I  objected  a  little  to  his  leaving  the  raft,  at  all  J 
but  he  said  he  could  row  back  in  fifteen  minutes,  which 
was  true  enough,  and  that  the  raft  would  go  straight 
along  now,  for  an  hour  or  more,  without  any  trouble. 
So  he  took  the  boat,  and  in  about  five  minutes  he  had 
landed  at  the  Point.  But  at  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  had  not  returned  ;  and  the  raft, 
favoured  by  wind  and  tide,  had  got  well  into  deep 
water.  Still,  I  was  not  particularly  anxious  about  it. 
When,  however,  at  the  end  of  nearly  an  hour,  he  had 
not  come  back,  and  the  wind,  beginning  to  stiffen,  was 
driving  the  raft  out  to  sea,  I  began  to  fear  that  old 
Comeau's  bottle  of  rum  had  been  too  strong  a  tempta- 
tion for  Foster's  power  of  resistance.  The  evening  had 
been  moonlight,  but  towards  ten  o'clock,  the  sky 
became  cloudy,  and  it  was  now  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
see  the  shore. 

By  this  time  I  was  going  down  the  strait  at  a 
pretty  swift  rate  towards  Cape  Traverse,  for  the  wind 
and  tide  were  in  that  direction.  But  the  nearest  point 
ot  Prince  Edward  Island,  just  there,  was  twenty-five 
miles  away,  and  the  raft  was  now  too  far  out  for  me  to 
hope  that  it  might  touch  one  of  the  points  on  the  New 
Brunswick  side.  I  tried  hard  to  keep  towards  the 
western  shore,  hoping  to  pass  near  the  bark  and  attract 
the  attention  of  the  people  on  board  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern  which  was  attached  to  a  piece  of  upright  deal.  I 
soon  discovered,  however,  to  my  great  annoyance,  that 
the  light  was  going  out.  I  could  not  leave  my  steering 
gear  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  lantern,  as  the 
wind  was  freshening  every  instant,  and  blowing  the 
raft  out  to  sea  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to   keep  it  inshore; 
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and  the  waves  were  dashing-  against  the  sides  and  over 
the  surface  of  the  raft,  making-  it  heave  and  tremble 
and  rock  so  that  at  times  I  could  hardly  keep  my  feet. 

Presently  the  light  went  out  altogether,  and  now, 
as  in  total  darkness  and  despair  of  being-  able  to  reach 
the  shore,  I  drifted  helplessly  down  the  channel,  the 
thought  flashed  upon  me  that  all  this  was  a  trick  of 
Foster's.  I  had,  myself,  filled  the  lantern  and  trimmed 
it  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  alight  and  fixed  upon  the 
piece  of  upright  deal  when  I  returned  to  take  out  the- 
raft  at  ten  o'clock.  He  must  have  emptied  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  oil  before  lighting  the  lantern. 

Evidently  he  had  not  forgotten  his  threat  to  get 
even  with  me,  nor  neglected  his  opportunity. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  fear  for  my 
personal  safety.  The  raft  had  been  swept  on  down  the 
straits,  past  the  place  where  it  was  to  have  been 
anchored  for  the  night  and  past  the  bark  for  which  it 
was  intended,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  seen,  or 
my  shouting  to  be  heard;  and  on  it  would  go,  of 
course,  till  the  morning  when  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
seen  by  one  of  the  vessels  constantly  passing  through 
the  channel,  or  by  people  on  shore.  There  would  be 
a  heavy  bill  for  towage. — But  what  was  that?  A  crack- 
ing, bumping  sound  at  the  tail  of  the  raft.  I  stooped 
down  and  discovered  that  the  stakes  which  fastened 
the  binding  planks  had  been  sawn  nearly  through,  and 
that,  unable  to  bear  the  strain,  they  had  at  length  given 
way,  allowing  the  lower  tiers  of  deals  to  escape. 

The  awful  certainty  that  I  was  lost  now  burst  upon 
me.  I  could  do  nothing  to  save  the  raft,  but  I  quickly 
got  four  deals  from  the  upper  layer,  intending  to 
lash  them  together  to  form  a  sort  of  float — but  only  to 
find  that  my  treacherous  mate  must  have  taken  the  rope 
away  with  him  in  the  boat.  Quickly,  and  with  a  grating, 
gurgling  sound,  the  deals,  one  by    one,   kept  floating 
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away,  till  there  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  raft 
left.  This,  at  length,  gave  way,  and  I  fell  into  the 
black  and  chilly  water.  I  managed,  however,  to  grasp 
a  plank,  and,  after  a  while,  to  get  astride  of  it.  At 
first,  I  experienced  great  difficulty  in  sustaining  myself 
at  all,  for  whenever  I  grasped  the  plank  at  a  point 
away  from  its  centre,  it  sank  so  deep  that  I  had  to  let 
go  of  it.  After  a  while,  however,  I  found  the  middle 
of  the  plank,  and  drifted  along  miserably  upon  it  till 
morning.  I  have  heard  that  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  death  by  drowning  surfer  untold  mental  anguish; 
that  the  recollection  of  their  misdeeds  crowds  upon 
their  memory,  and  seems  to  add  to  the  force  that  is 
dragging  them  down.  But  no  thought  of  home,  no 
regrets  for  the  past,  no  fears  for  the  future  oppressed 
me  while  1  was  struggling  to  maintain  my  seat  on  that 
plank.  Only  a  fierce  determination  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  villian  who  had  planned  so  miserable  a  fate 
for  me.  But  when,  towards  dawn,  the  wind  had  gone 
down,  and  I  had  been  drifted  into  smoother  water,  and 
could  hold  on  to  the  plank  with  less  effort,  and  my 
limbs  and  more  than  half  submerged  body  were  be- 
numbed and  weary,  in  spite  of  my  perilous  position  T 
felt  an  inclination  to  sleep.  Then  at  intervals,  came 
brief  remembrances  of  home,  and  of  events  which 
happened  in  my  boyhood,  hardly  yet  passed  away. 
And  by  and  bye  I  found  myself  repeating  a  verse  of  a 
hymn  "for  those  at  sea".  And  yet  it  seemed  to  be  not 
I,  but  the  choir  of  a  church  in  Glasgow  singing  it,  as 
they  did  one  Sunday  evening  just  before  I  had  left 
home,  and  over  and  over  again  came  the  words, 
"O  hear  us,  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 
But  at  sunrise  I  managed  to  throw  off  the  lethargy 
that  seemed  to  be  overpowering  me,  and  to  look  about 
me  in  the  hope  of  being  seen  by  one  of  the  fishing  boats 
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that  usually  come  out  at  dawn  during  the  mackerel 
season;  and  there,  to  my  unutterable  joy,  was  one 
approaching.  I  was  saved,  and  strange  to  say,  in  a 
couple  of  days  was  none  the  worse  for  the  perilous 
voyage    I    had    made    across    Northumberland    Strait, 

unless  it  be  this  rheumatism Oh,  but  that  was  a  long 

while  ago. "  And  the  old  man  got  up  slowly  from  his 
seat  on  the  log,  as  though  the  very  remembrance  of 
that  awful  night  in  the  deep  had  chilled  every  muscle 
and  joint  in  his  body.  Henry  Town. 


IN  THE  EDITOR'S  C 

Close  of  the  Volume. 

With  the  June  number  of  The  New  Brunswick 
Magazine  is  completed  the  second  volume  of  this 
publication.  Begun  a  year  ago  with  the  faith  that  a 
periodical  of  this  class  was  needed  and  would  be 
appreciated,  the  hope  of  the  founder  has  not  proved  to 
be  a  vain  one.  Month  by  month  the  circulation  has 
increased,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  publi- 
cation in  this  country  has  had  a  more  appreciative 
class  of  readers.  The  Magazine  designed  to  tell  our 
own  people  of  the  history  of  their  country,  has  been 
warmly  welcomed  by  historical  students  in  many  distant 
parts  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  England  and  con- 
tinental Europe.  It  is  to  be  found  today  in  the  great 
libraries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  among 
its  attentive  readers  are  men  whose  names  are  recog- 
nized as  authorities  in  historical  and  other  fields  of 
earnest  research.  Some  of  these  have  already  appeared 
as  contributors,  and  others  of  no  less  eminence  are  yet 
to  appear  as  writers  in  these  pages. 

Beginning  this  work  as  a  labor  of  love,  with  no 
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hope  of  financial  gain,  the  editor  and  publisher  has  had 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  those  whose  tastes  and 
aspirations  were  of  a  like  character.  He  cannot  hope 
to  adequately  express  his  feeling-  of  obligation  to  those 
who  have  so  faithfully  supported  the  undertaking,  both 
as  contributors  and  as  subscribers.  To  say  all  that  the 
writer  feels  in  appreciation  of  the  work,  of  the  con- 
tributors, especially,  would  require  many  pages,  and 
then  much  would  be  left  unsaid.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
here  mention  them  by  name,  but  all  who  have  read  The 
Magazine,  know  of  them  and  their  work — work  which 
which  has  been  largely  from  original  sources,  and 
possible  only  by  the  exercise  of  patient  research  by  men 
thoroughly  masters  of  their  work.  It  must  be  a  satis- 
faction for  them  to  know  that  they  have  at  least  a 
reward  in  being  part  authors  of  a  work  that  will  live  in 
permanent  shape,  and  that  when  they  and  we  have 
passed  away  The  Magazine  will  for  all  time  survive  in 
the  historic  literature  of  this  country. 

With  the  arrangements  now  in  view,  readers  may 
rest  assurred  that  the  standard  of  The  Magazine  will 
be  fully  maintained  in  the  year  to  come.  Rev.  W.  O. 
Raymond,  Mr.  Clarence  Ward  and  others,  have  of  late 
rendered  able  assistance  in  the  labor  of  editing,  and  at 
a  later  date  the  publisher  will  be  able  to  announce  more 
fully  the  scope  of  the  work  for  the  next  volume. 

The  Magazine  is  now  on  a  business  basis  where 
it  can  be  conducted  without  fear  of  loss  and  with  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.  It  looks  forward  to  a  prosperous 
second  year,  and  if  its  friends  continue  to  stand  by  it  as 
in  the  past,  its  future  should  be  a  very  bright  one 
indeed. 

As  many  subscriptions  expire  with  the  June  number, 
it  is  desirable  that  remittance  for  renewals  should  be 
made  as  early  as  convenient.  The  publisher  trusts 
there  will  be  a  very  general  renewal  by  readers  at 
home  and  abroad.  W.  K.  Reynolds. 
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MEMORANDA    FOR    JUNE.  i 

1.  Ship  "  Lord  Sheffield  "  comes  through  Falls 1786 

2.  First  Church  in  Canada  (?) 1020 

3.  George    Hutchinson,    Watchmaker,    arrived    in    ship 

"Hannah",     Ciipt.    John  W.  Smith,    from    London- 
derry     1820 

4.  First  sod  of  St.  Andrew  and  Quebec  Railway 1856 

5.  74th  Regiment  arrives  from  Cork  .    1818 

6.  Schr.  "Thistle"  went  through  Falls  and  up  Jemseg-to 

Grand      Lake--to    Salmon    river    coal    mines — first 

direct  cargo  shipped   .    183S 

7.  Portland  Methodist  Church  opened   1829 

8.  Riot — Circus  attacked,   corner  Wellington    Row    and 

Carleton  street,     by  mob  of  citizens — Aids.    Porter 

and  Sandall  badly  beaten  tryingto  quell  disturbance, .  1S41 

9.  Corner  stone  first  brick  building  in  St.  John  (Disbrow)  1817 

10.  Three  Transports    from    St.  Kitts,    via    Halifax,  with 

530  W.  I.  Rangers      1819 

11.  Patent  to  .Sir  H.  Gilbert  to  colonize  America 1578 

12.  St.  Louis  Theatre,  Quebec,  burnt,  45  deaths r846 

13.  Daniel  Devoe  shot  accidently  on  King  street  by  Barton 

Wallop    ,.    ./. 181S 

14.  Junius  Brutus  Booth  performed  "Sir  Giles  Overreach" 

at  Hopley's  Theatre,  St.  John 1841 

15.  Dramatic  Lyceum  opened  by   J.  W.  Lanergan — play, 

"Bulwer's  Money" 1 S57 

16.  St.  John  and  Shediac  Railway  Co.  incorporated 1843 

17.  Mutineers  of  brig  "Peggy"  sent  to  Halifax  in    H.  M. 

S.  Ringdove,  for  trial 1S27 

18.  War  declared  with  United  States 1812 

19.  Duke  of  Kent  at  St.  John i?94 

20.  First  case  of  cholera  reported  at  St.  John 1S54 

21.  Settlement  of  Halifax 1749 

22.  Marine  Hospital  (Kent)  opened  for  admission  of  seamen  1822 
2^.     Robert  Shives    opened    printing  office,    East    side    of 

Market  square 1840 

24.  Duke  of  Kent  staving  at  Chipman  house *794 

25.  Lt.  Col.  Hailes,  president 18 16 

26.  St.  George's  Church,  Carleton,  contract   for    building 

taken 18^6 

27.  St.  Peter's  Church,  Portland,  opened 1841* 

28.  Queen's  coronation  celebrated  at  St.  John 1S3S 

29.  Grant  of  land  for  a  Kirk,  St.  John i/^4 

30.  H.  M.  S.    Niemon,    2S   guns,    Capt.   Wakes,    arrived 

from  Halifax  with  specie    , . , 1826 
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JUNE    MARRIAGES. 

1.  Potts-Manning.— 1835.     At  Portland,  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert 

L.  Wiggins,  Mr.  Joseph  Potts  to  Miss  Ann  Manning. 

2.  Hennigar-Purdy.  — 1838.     By     the    Rev.    Dr.     Gray,    Mr. 

Thomas  C.  Hennigar,  Merchant,  to  Miss  Emma  Purely, 
sixth  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Purdy,  all  of  this  city. 

3.  Jordan-Carr.— 1844.     By  the  Rev.   Michael  Pickles,     Mr. 

William  M.Jordan  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Carr,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Capt.  George  Carr,  both  of  this  city. 

4.  Buchanan-Drake.— 1809.      By   the    Rev.    Dr.    Byles,    Mr. 

George  Buchanan  to  Miss  Abigail  Drake,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Uriah  Drake,  of  this  city. 

5.  Howe-White.  — 1838.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  John  Howe, 

jun.,  Esquire,  Postmaster,  to  Miss  Mary  E.,  eldest 
daughter  of  James  White,  Esq.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  City 
and  County  of  St.  John. 

6.  Mackay-Partelow. — 1842.      In  this  city  by  the  Rev.    Dr. 

Gray,  Mr.  John  Mackay,  Merchant,  to  Jane,  second 
daughter-of  John  R.  Partelow,  Esq.,  M.  P.  P.,  all  of  this 
city. 

7.  Burns-Doane. — 1847.     By  the  Rev.   Dr.   Gray,  Mr.   Lewis 

Burns,  to  Miss  Amelia  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Doane, 
of  this  city. 

8.  Kerr-Holland.  — 1S41.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  Mr.  William 

Kerr,  to  Miss  Margaret  Holland,  both  of  this  city. 

9.  .  Drake- Appleby.— 1836.      By   the    Rev.    Mr.    Wilson,    Mr. 

Peter  Drake,  to  Miss  Sarah  Appleby,  both  of  this  city. 

10.  Smith-Thomson.  — 1 845.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wishart,  Mr. 
George  W.  Smith,  to'  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Thomson,  all  of  this  city. 

11.  Ganong-Whittekir. — 1840.  In  St.  George's  Street  Chapel, 
by  the  Rev,  Enoch  Wood,  Mr.  John  Edward  Ganong,  to 
Mary  Eliza,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Whittekir,  all  of 
this  city. 

12.  Parker-Blood. — 1842.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell,  Mr. 
Samuel  Parker,  to  Miss  Eliza  Blood,  both  of  this  city. 

13.  Miles-Perley. — 2838.  At  Lincoln  (Parish  of  Sunbury),  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Milner,  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Miles  Miles,  Jun.,  to 
Miss  Nancy  Amanda,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Solomon 
Perley,  Esq. 

14.  Mitchell-Smith.—  1S3S.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Robert  Mitchell,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  both  of  the 
Parish  of  Portland. 

15.  Ellis-Betts.  —  1820.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Willis,  Capt.  Thomas 
Ellis,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Betts,  daughter  of  x\Ir.  Hiram 
Betts,  all  of  this  City. 
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16.  Mace-Redfern.  — 1841.      By  the  Rev.   Dr.  Gray,   Mr.  John 

A.  Mace,  to  Martha,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Red- 
fern,  both  of  St.  Jonn. 

17.  LANGAN- WALSH. — 1847.     By  the  Very  Rev.  James  Dunphy, 

V.  G.,  Mr.  Michael  Lang-an,  branch" Pilot,  to  Miss  Catha'r- 
ine    Walsh,  both  of  Carleton. 

18.  WOODWORTH-M'KEE.— 1844.     By  the    Rev.   E.   Wood,   Mr. 

John  L.  Woodworth,  to  Miss  Julia,  third  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  M'Kee,  all  of  the  Parish  of  Portland/ 

19.  Noble-McIver.  — 1820.       By     the    Rev.     Dr.     Burns,     Mr. 

Christopher  Noble,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Melver,  both  of  this 
city. 

20.  DOBSON-HASLETT. — 1846.      By  the  Rev    Samuel  Robinson, 

Mr.  Thomas  Dobson,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Haslett,  both  of 
this  city. 

21.  Willey-Smith. —  1S42.     By  the   Rev.  I.  W.   D    Gray,  Mr. 

Richard  Willey,  to  Miss  Matilda  Smith,  both  of  this  Parish. 

22.  Stiles-Frazer.  — 1840.     At  Pictou,  by  the  Rev  James  Rose, 

Mr.  John  Stiles,  proprietor  of  the  '  Mechanic  dk  Farmer,'  to 
Sarah,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Donald  Eraser,  West  River, 
Pictou. 

23.  Gosline-Stockton. — 1842.     By  the    Rev.   I.  W.  D.  Gray, 

Mr.  Samuel  Gosline.  of  Studholm,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann 
Stockton,  of  the  same  place. 

24.  Furnas-Hogan. — 1841.     By  the  Rev.  Michael  Pickles,  Mr. 

John  Furnas,  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Hogan,  of 
Fredericton. 

25.  Hall-Barlow.— 1840.     By    the  Rev.   I.  W.    D.  Gray,   Mr. 

J.  W.  Hall,  of  Manchester,  England,  to  Ann,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Ezekiel   Barlow,  Esquire,  of  this  city. 

26.  Mosher-Chisholm.  —  £841.       By  the  Rev.   I.  W.   D.   Gray, 

Mr.  Ira  Mosher,  of  this  city,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  H.  Chisholm,  formerly  of  the  Royals,  and  lat- 
terly Fort  Major  of  Fort  Augustus,  Invernesshire,  Scotland. 

27.  CREEGAN-KNOX. — 1847.     By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brook,  Mr.  George 

Creegan,  to  Miss  Letitia  Knox,  both  of  Fredericton. 

28.  Allterton-Tilley. — 183S.     At    Gagetown,    by   the     Rev 

vr.  Smithson,  Mr.  William  Allterton,  of  Sheffield,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Tilley,  of  the  former  place. 

29.  M'DONALD-CAMPBELL. — 1838.       By    the    Rev.    Mr.    Wilson, 

Mr.  James  M'Donald,  to  Miss  Alice  Campbell,  both  of  this 
city. 

30.  Drake-Fl'rness. — 183S.     By    the    Rev.   Enoch    Wood,   Mr. 
Samuel    Drake,   to  Miss   Rebecca  C.   Furness,   both  of   this 

city. 
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DEATHS   IN    JUNE. 

1.  Macpherson.  — 1840.     At  St.  Thomas,   District  of  Quebec, 

deeply  regretted  by  his  family  and  friends,  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  his  urbanity  and  hospitality,  aged  87, 
Daniel  Macpherson,  esquire,  one  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists. 
He  resided  30  years  as  a  merchant  of  Gaspe,  and  40  years 
as  Seignior  of  Crane  Island. 

2.  Watts.— 1840.      At  Fredericton,  Ann,   wife  of  Mr.  William 

Watts,  of  that  place,  in  the  46th  year  of  her  age. 

3.  STARR. — 1846.     After  a  short  but    painful   illness,    Matilda, 

wife  of  William  J.  Starr,  Esq.,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age. 

4.  M'Kenzie.— 1838.     At  Newcastle    (Miramichi),   Mrs.    Han- 

nah, wife  of  Mr.  Roderick  M'Kenzie,  in  the  47th  year  of 
her  age. 

5.  Skinner. — 1840.      At   Shelburne    Miss  Catherine    Skinner, 

aged  74  years,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  late  Colonel 
Skinner,  of  that  place. 

6.  Dunham. — 1838.     At  Carleton,  after  a  short  but   severe  ill- 

ness, Mr.  Joseph  H.  Dunham,  aged  52  years. 

7.  Kollock. — 1845.     After   a  protracted     illness,     Mrs.    Ann 

Catherine  Kollock,  aged  97  years,  wife  of  the  late  Captain 
Simon  Kollock,  of  the  late  Royal  American  Regt.,  who 
emigrated  to  this  Province  with  the  Loyalists  in  1783. 

8.  WATERBURY.—  1845.       George   Waterbury,    Esquire,    in  the 

50th  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  that  has  been  pro- 
tracted for  several  years.  As  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  sincere  Christian  piety,  Mr.  Waterbury  has 
been  long  and  deservedly  respected  in  this  community. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  several  children  to  lament  his  loss, 
but  they  have  the  highest  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  as 
he  lived  in  faith  so  he  died  in  peace,  and  has  exchanged 
an  earthly  for  a  far  better  inheritance. 

9.  JARVIS. — 1836.     At  St.  Andrews,    Mr.  Edward  Jarvis,   aged 

41  years,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Jarvis,  of  that  town. 

10.      FORD. — 1836.     At   Hampton,    Mrs   Alche   Ford,  relict  of  the 

late  Captain  Ford,  of  that  place,  at  the  advanced  age  of 

91  years. 

I  11.     Nevins.—  184 1.      Mr.    William    Nevins,    aged    53    years,    a 

native  of  Longtown,  Cumberland-shire,  England,  after  an 
illness  of  a  few  days. 

12.  WHITE. — 1846.      At  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  the  Parish 

of  St.  Mary's,  George  \\\,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  White, 
aged  25  years. 

13.  Delue. — 1836.     After  a  short  illness,  Rhoda,  relict  of  Jacob 

Delue,  aged  67  years.  She  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
pure  and  sublime  doctrines  o(  Christianity,  and  she  ex- 
perienced their  saving  power  at  an  early  period  of  life. 
Deeply  convinced  o(  her  depravity   and    ruin    by    sin,    she 
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was  enabled  to  exercise  a  living-  faith  in  a  living-  Saviour, 
whom  she  embraced  as  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousnes. 
On  Him  she  placed  full  and  unlimited  dependance,  and 
possessed  a  sweet  and  sustaining  assurance  of  her  accep- 
tance with  God  through  Christ  Jesus.  She  has  left  the 
church  militant  to  join  the  church  triumphant  above. 

14.  Lash. — 1S40.     At  St.  Andrews,  in  the  Marine  Hospital,  Mr. 

William  Lash,  aged  34  years,  Mate  ot  the  Brig  Barbados. 

15.  Bailey.— 1838.     Mr.  William  S.  Bailey,  in  the  46th  year  of 

his  age,  leaving  a  wife  and  four  children  to  lament  their 
bereavement.  Mr.  Bailey's  death  was  occasioned  by  his 
having  been  precipitated,  about  a  fortnight  since,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  feet,  from  the  scaffolding  of  a  new 
house,  which  unfortunately  gave  way,  and  by  which  he 
was  so  severely  injured  as  to  leave  not  the  most  distant 
hope  of  his  recovery. 

16.  Hale. — 1842.     At  Fredericton,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of 

eternal  life,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Hale,  of  that 
place,  in  the  29th  year  of  her  age. 

17.  FAIRBAIRN. — 1846.     At  Fredericton,  Mr.  William  Fairbairn, 

Barrack  Sergeant,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

18.  Wilson — 1846.      Mrs.    Elizabeth    Wilson,    aged    55   years, 

leaving  five  children  and  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends  to  mourn  their  loss. 

19.  Nichols. — 1838.     Solomon    Nichols,    Esquire,    in    the  46th 

year  of  his  age.  In  his  removal  his  family  have  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  kind  husband  and  parent. 

'20.     Glasgow. — 1840.     At    Sand    Point,    Isabella,    wife    of   Mr. 
Hugh  Glasgow,  aged  41  years. 

21.  DlXON. — 1S47.     Of  Consumption,  Thomas  Dixon,  in  the  40th 

year  of  his  ag-e.  He  was  a  native  of  Ballybay,  County  of 
Monaghan,  Ireland;  has  left  a  wife  and  three  children. 

22.  Whitney.— -1838.       After  a  distressing  and  painful  illness, 

which  he  bore  with  the  most  pious  resignation  to  the  will 
of  his  Heavenly  Father,  Mr,  William  Whitney,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age,  leaving-  a  wife  and  three  small  children  to 
to  lament  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent. 

Turkington. —  183S.      Lucinda,  wife  of  Mr.  David  Turking- 
ton,  aged  20  years. 

24.  Allaire. — 1838.     At  his  residence,  in  the  Parish  of  Douglas, 

Capt.  Anthony  Allaire,  late  of  the  Royal  American  Regi- 
ment, and  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  this  Province,  aged 
84  years. 

25.  M'Cready. — 1838,     At    Hampton,    King's    County,    after  a 

lingering  illness,  which  he  bore  with  christian  fortitude  and 
pious  resignation,  Mr.  John  M'Cready,  jun.,  aged  30  years, 
deeply  and  justly  lamented  by  his  relatives  and  friends. 
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26.  CAMPBELL.— 1838.     Mr.    George   Campbell,    after    a    short 

but  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  with  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  aged  56  years. 

27.  Paul. —  1S46. — After  a  short  but   painful   illness,    Margaret, 

wife  of  Mr.  John  Paul,  in  the  39th  year  of  her  age. 

28.  Curry. -1838.     At  St.  Martin's,  County  of  St.  John,   Mr. 

Samuel  Curry,  aged  28  years. 

29.  Brooks.  —  1S47.     x\t  Robinson,    Mr.   Abel  Brooks,  aged  79 

years,  for  some  time  a  resident  in  St.  Andrews. 

30.  Baldwin.— 1838.        At     Charlestown,     (VI ass.),    the    Hon. 

Laommi  Baldwin.  He  was  well  and  extensively  known  as 
a  civil  engineer,  and  many  public  works  constructed  under 
his  direction,  attest  his  skill. 
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THE  CONTEST  FOR  SEBASKASTAGGAF. 

The  present  paper,  with  two  that  are  to  follow, 
may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  "  Portland 
Point "  series,  which  terminated  with  the  last  number 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Magazine. 

The  greater  part  of  the  old  parish  of  Portland  was 
originally  the  property  of  three  individuals  whose  titles 
were  based  upon  three  land  grants,  dated  respectively 
October  2,  1765;  May  1,  1770;  and  June  29,  1784 — 
all  issued  before  the  division  of  the  old  province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  connection  with  these  three  grants 
to  three  individuals,  three  famous  controversies  arose. 
The  first  was  that  between  James  Simonds  and  Hazen 
and  White  respecting  the  division  of  their  lands.  It 
began  about  the  year  1788  and  the  litigation  that  fol- 
lowed lasted  with  but  little  intermission  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  second  was  a  prolonged  contest, 
that  reached  an  acute  stage  in  the  early  days  of  the 
present  century,  between  the  citizens  of  St.  John  and 
Messrs.  Hazen,  Simonds  and  White  respecting  the 
fisheries  along-  the  northern  shore  of  the  harbor  from 
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York  Point  to  the  falls.  The  third  dispute  arose  about 
the  year  1830  between  the  St.  John  Common  Council 
and  the  heirs  of  Hazen,  Simon ds  and  White  with, 
regard  to  the  location  of  Red  Head. 

In  order  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  these 
historic  controversies  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  original  grants  were 
made.  James  Simonds  states  in  his  evidence  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  that  having,  about  the  year  1762, 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  Nova  Scotia  government 
of  a  grant  of  5,000  acres,  in  such  part  of  the  province 
as  he  might  choose,  he  selected  the  harbor  of  St.  John 
as  the  most  eligible  situation,  and  with  his  brother, 
Richard  Simonds,  entered  upon  and  took  possession  of 
the  .whole  of  the  marsh  lands  bordering  on  the  Marsh 
Creek — called  by  the  Indians  Sebaskastaggan — and  cut 
a  large  quantity  of  salt  hay  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
marsh.  In  explanation  of  a  delay  of  three  years  in 
procuring  a  formal  grant  of  the  land,  he  says  that 
many  applicants  delayed  taking  out  their  grants  in 
order  to  postpone  the  necessity  of  paying  quit  rents  to 
the  crown;  that  in  consequence  he  did  not  procure  the- 
first  grant  of  2,000  acres  until  the  year  1765,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  year  1770  the  second  grant  was  issued. 
No  actual  survey  was  made  of  either  of  the  grants 
until  the  year  1784,  and  Mr.  Simonds  and  his  partners 
assert  that  up  to  that  time  they  believed  themselves  to 
be  by  these  two  grants  entitled  to  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Great  Marsh." 

The  records  at  Halifax  show  that  a  memorial  of 
James  Simonds  and  others  for  3,000  acres  at  St. 
John's  river,  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 24,  1764,  the  council  advised  that  the  applicants 
should*  have  license  to  occupy  the  said  land.  On 
October  2d, — more  than  nine  months  later — a  grant  of 
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2,000    acres    was    made    to   James    Simonds,    Richard 

Simonds  and  James  White,  the  bounds  of  which  were 

as  follows : 

"Beginning:  at  a  point  of  upland  opposite  to  his  [Simonds'] 
House  and  running  East  till  it  meets  with  a  little  Cove  or  River; 
thence  bounded  by  said  Cove  till  it  comes  to  a  Red  Head  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Cove— thence  running  North  eleven  degrees 
fifteen  minutes  West  till  it  meets  Canebekessis  river  thence 
bounded  by  said  river  the  river  St.  John  and  harbour  till  it  comes 
to  the  first  mentioned  boundary." 

By  the  second  business  contract,*  made  in  April, 
1767,  between  Hazen,  Jarvis  and  Simonds  (under  which 
James  White  also  worked  althoug-h  he  did  not  sign  it) 
it  was  agreed  that  the  lands  at  St.  John  should  all  be 
put  into  the  common  stock,  no  matter  to  which  of  the 
partners  they  might  have  been  granted  or  should  in 
future  be  granted,  and  divided  one  half  to  Hazen  and 
Jarvis,  one  third  to  Simonds,  and  one  sixth  to  White. 
Under  this  arrangement  Hazen  and  Jarvis  agreed  to 
pay  Mr.  Simonds  ^60  lawful  money  of  New  England, 
equal  to  ^50  New  Brunswick  currency,  for  expenses 
incurred  by  the  latter  in  procuring  the  first  grant. 

December  iS,  1769,  the  Governor  and  Council  at 
Halifax  ordered  a  further  grant  of  2,000  acres  to  James 
Simonds  in  response  to  a  memorial  setting  forth  that 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Richard  Simonds  and  James 
White,  had  obtained  a  grant  of  2,000  acres  of  moun- 
tainous and  broken  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
John,  in  the  year  1765,  which  they  had  improved  by 
building  houses,  a  saw  mill,  and  lime  kiln,  and  had 
settled  upwards  of  thirty  persons  on  it,  and  praying 
that  2,000  acres  more  adjoining  this  tract,  might  be 
granted.  The  situation  of  this  second  grant  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  plan  on  the 
next  page. 

In    the  year   1782,   William  Hazen    offered  James 
Simonds  ^3,000  for  his  share  of  the  lands  at  St.  John 

*See  third  paper  of  "  Portland  Point  "  series. 
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and,  in  addition,  to  cancel  a  balance  of  ^1,400  alleged 
to  be  due  from  Mr.  Simonds*  on  account  of  supplies 
furnished  by  Hazen  and  Jarvis.  This  offer  was  declined. 
We  come  now  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  partners. 

On  the  22d  September,  1782,  James  Simonds  made 
an  arrangement  with  one  David  Fletcher,  under  which 
the  latter  agreed  to  make  application  to  the  governor 
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of  Nova  Scotia  for  a  grant  oi  2,000  acres,  east  of  and 
adjoining  the  second  grant  made  to  Simonds  in  1770, 
Fletcher  being  entitled  to  that  quantity  of  land  by  the 
Royal  proclamation  of  October  7,  1763,  he  having 
served    his  Majesty  as  a  subaltern    officer  in  the  late 

•It  was  afterward  found  that  the  balance  was  greatly  over  estimated. 
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•French  war.  If  successful  in  obtaining-  the  grant 
Fletcher  agreed  to  convey  it  for  £2$  to  James  Simonds 
and  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of   the  agreement  gave 

i  Mr.  Simonds  his  bond  for  £$0.     In  the  month  of  July, 

.1783,  Simonds  went  to  Halifax,  where  he  says  he 
applied  to  the  Surveyor  General  for  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  lands  adjoining  the  second  grant 

-had  been  promised  to  any  other ,  person,  and  it  was 
found  they  had  not.  This  fact  having  been  certified  o.n 
the  back  of  the  memorial  by  the  surveyor  general,  it 
was  presented  to  Governor  Parr,  who  also  certified  his 
approbation  upon  the  back  thereof  and  directed  it 
should  be  again  delivered  to  the  surveyor  general  in 
order  that  a  warrant  of  survey  might  be  made  out  and 
a  .  grant  made.  The  crown  land  office  was  at  that 
time  full  of  business,  for  the  agents  of  the  Loyalists, 
who  were  very  anxious  to  procure  their  grants  a,s 
speedily  as  possible,      James  Simonds  wishing  to  leave 

.  Halifax  immediately,  the  surveyor  general  informed 
him  that  the  warrant  for  survey  could  not  be  attended 
to  at  once  but  it  would  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  office  would  admit. 

The  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Loyalists  at  St.  John  caused  the  lands  in  the 
vicinity  to  be  much  more  valuable  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. An  attempt  was  made  by  agents  of  the  Loya- 
lists to  secure  the  escheat  of  the  lands  granted  to 
Simonds  and  his  partners.  To  render  this  impossible, 
Hazen  and  White  exerted  themselves  erecting  houses, 
making  improvements,  fixing  settlers  and  procuring 
live  stock.  Nevertheless  such  was  the  perseverance  of 
those  who  coveted  the  possession  of  the  lands  that  in 
1784  the  second  of  the  two  grants  was  advertised  in 
the  customary  manner  preparatory  to  an  escheat,  and 
William  Hazen- was  obliged  personally  to  appear  in  the 
Court  of  Escheats  at  Halifax  to  defend  the  grant,  and 
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not  without  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  saving-  it 
from  forfeiture.  Mr.  Hazen  attributed  much  of  his 
'success  on  the  occasion  to  the  fact  that  after  Mr. 
Simonds  had  removed  to  Maugerville  in  1778,  he  and 
James  White,  at  their  own  expense,  had  erected  farm 
houses  and  settled  four  families  on  the  marsh,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  or  two  houses  that  had  been  previously 
built  at  the  expense  of  all  the  partners,  and  he  claimed 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  himself  and 
James  White  both  grants  would  have  been  forfeited. 
In  their  evidence  in  the  chancery  suit  Hazen  and  White 
express  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  greater  necessity 
for  Mr.  Simonds'  absence  than  for  their  own,  and  they 
considered  that  the  reason  of  his  removal  from  Portland 
Point  was  because  all  trade  and  business  from  which 
any  benefit  or  advantage  might  have  been  derived  had 
ceased,  and  because  he  wished  to  cultivate  and  render 
valuable  his  lands  at  Sheffield.  They  believed  he  would 
not  have  removed  at  all  if  they  had  not  themselves 
remained  on  the  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  take 
care  of  them. 

In  February,  1784,  Hazen  and  White  being  very 
desirous  of  securing  a  legal  title  to  the  whole  of  the 
Sebaskastaggan,  or  "Great  Marsh,"  and  knowing 
nothing  of  any  negotiations  between  Simonds  and 
Lieut.  Fletcher,  wrote  to  Mr,  Simonds  asking  him  to 
come  down  and  attend  to  their  joint  interests;  also  to 
get  Samuel  Peabody  to  come  down  with  his  surveying 
instruments  in  order  to  run  the  lines  of  the  second 
grant.  Mr.  Simonds  seems  to  have  had  some  very 
troublesome  neighbors  about  this  time,  and  fearing  to 
expose  his  family  to  their  tender  mercies,  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  sending  a  letter  by  the  hands 
of  Samuel  Peabody  explaining  the  cause  of  his  deten- 
tion and  enclosing  a  description  of  the  bounds  of  the 
two  grants.      A  few  days  after  Mr.  Peabody's  departure 
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from  Maugerville,   Mr.    Simonds  wrote  to  Hazen  and 

White  as  follows: — 

"Gentlemen, — The  morning-  after  I  wrote  you  last  I  had 
determined  to  have  come  down  with  Dr.  Sharman  the  Thursday 
following-,  as  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Peabodyjust  as  he  was  setting 
out,  but  being  attacked  the  next  night  by  a  company  of  ruffians 
was  obliged  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  leaving-  my  family 
exposed  to  the  abuses  of  those  worse  than  savage  barbarians. 
Dr.  Sharman  not  going  down  as  soon  as  he  had  appointed,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Peabody  will  have  finished  his  survey  before 
this  comes  to  your  hands.  The  land  you  mention  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  two  grants  is  promised  to   Mr.  David  Fletcher 

i(by  the  Governor's  approbation  of  his  memorial,  now  in  the 
Secretary's  office)  as  a  reward  for  his  services  as  a  subaltern 
officer  in  the  late  war,  so  that  a  tract  of  land  can  be  obtained  at 
that  place  only  through  his  pretensions,  which  I  have  purchased, 
.  .  but  shall  have  no  objections  to  your  becoming  interested  on 
equitable  terms.     ...     If  Mr.   Hazen  should  think  proper  to 

.apply  for  the  warrant  of  survey  when  he  is  in  Halifax  on  the 
business  of  our  lands  in  the  several  Townships,  I  will  pay  my 
share  of  his  trouble  and  expence  with  thanks." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Simonds  explained  that 
he  was  willing*  Hazen  and  White  should  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  lands  that  were  to  be  conveyed  to  him  by- 
David  Fletcher  in  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of 
acres  of  their  lands  at  Rushagonish,  on  the  Oromocto. 
This  proposal  was  promptly  rejected  by  Hazen  and 
White  who  expressed  indignation  and  resentment  at 
Mr.  Simonds'  proposition,  declaring-  themselves  to  have 
quite  as  good  a  right  as  he  to  the  lands  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  second  grant,  more  particularly  as  the 
survey  of  Samuel  Peabody,  just  completed,  had  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the 
marsh — on  which  principally  their  improvements  had 
been  made — lay  to  the  east  of  and  therefore  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  first  two  grants.  Here  was  the  point  of 
departure  for  all  the  heart  burning  and  litigation  that 
.ensued;  a  little  forbearance  and  it  might  have  been 
.avoided. 

It  is  not  clear  that  James  Simonds  knew  that  the 
'tract  he  expected  to  obtain  through  Lieut.  Fletcher 
-would    comprehend  that  part  of  the  marsh  on  which 
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improvements  had  been  effected  by  Hazen  and  White 

during-  his  absence.  This  much,  however,  is  clear 
tthat  \yiliiam  Hazen  indignantly  declared  he  would  take 

no  steps  whatever  to  procure  the  grant  for  David 
{."Fletcher;  and  he  and  Mr.  White  having  concluded  that 

James  Simonds  was  endeavoring  to  procure  possession 
, of  the  lands  eastward  of  the  second  grant  to  their 
^.exclusion,  determined  to  consult  their  own  interests. 
"This  they  did  in  the  following  manner. 

James    White  had  occasion,  as   deputy  sheriff  of 
VSunbury  county,  to  apprehend  one  William  Graves  for 

-debt,  and  in  so  doing  learned  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 

•  grant  of  2,000  acres  of  land  as  a  lieutenant  who  had 
^served  in  the  late  French  war,  but  had   bartered    his; 

claim  to  Nehemiah  Beckwith  for  a  trifling  considera- 
tion;*    Mr.  Beckwith,  acting  for  Graves,  had  secured 
.a   warrant    of  survey    for    his  2,000   acres    upon    any 
vungranted  and  unpromised  lands.       Shortly  afterwards 
ta  survey  was  made  for  Graves  on  the  main  branch  of* 
the  Qromocto  river,  but  it  was  found  the  lands  there 
had    been  promised  to  others.     Mr.   Beckwith  caused 
»a  second  survey  to  be    made   upon    the    Rushagonish. 
-stream,  but  with  no  better  success,  the  lands  as  before 
^had  been  promised  to  others.     On  the  8th  March,  1784, 
..William    Hazen    purchased    from     Mr.    Beckwith    his 
.interest  in  the  lands  promised  to  Graves  and   procured 
rthe  following  letter  to  the  surveyor  general  at  Halifax:. 

Fort  Howe,  20th  March,  1784. 
Sir,— As  a  warrant  remains  in  your  office  for  survey  of  land 
■  for  me,  I  must  request  you  will  please  to  order  such  lands  to  be- 

•  surveyed  as  William  Hazen,  Esq'r.,   may  point  out,  that  a  grant 
may  be  obtained  of  the  same.     I  am  Sir,  etc.,   etc., 

To  Charles  Morris,  EsqV.  William  Graves. 

*The  following  document  will  explain  the  transaction  referred  to  above: — 
"County  of  Sunbury,  January  20th,  1781. — For  and  in  consideration  of 
Lieutenant  William  Graves  giving-  me  a  bond  and  engaging-  to  give  nie  a  war- 
rantee deed  of  2,000  acres  of  Land,  that  he  is  entitled  to  by  being  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  late  war,  if  he  or  I  can  obtain  a  Grant,  I  promise  and  engage  to  pay  unto- 
the  said  William  Graves,  if  stiid  Grant  is  obtained.  £^  and  twenty  bushel$  oi 
good  merchantable  corn,  and  I  to  be  at  the  expence  of  said  Grant. 
Witness  present  Witness  my  hand 

Jno.  Roche.  Nehemiah  Beckwith. 
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Armed  with  this  letter,  Mr.  Hazen  went  to  Halifax 
in  June,  1784,  exhibited  it  to  Mr.  Morris  and  applied 
for  a  grant  of  2,000  acres  eastward  of  the  second  grant. 
lie  obtained  the  grant,  which  was  dated  June  29th, 
1 17S4,  and  on  his  return  received  from  Graves  a  con- 
veyance of  the  land  to  himself  and  James  White,  for 
twhich  the  consideration  was  the  sum  of  ^150. 

When  James  Simonds  learned  of  this  he,  in  turn, 
.was  very  indignant.  In  his  evidence  in  the  chancery 
$uit  ihe  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  advantage  was 
.taken, by  William  Hazen  of  the  fact  that  the  surveyor 
general  was,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  very  much  engaged 
in  the  location  of  lands  for  the  Loyalists  and  had  not 
time  to  examine  the  records  and  plans,  or  examine  the 
names  of  persons  to  whom  lands  had  lately  been 
promised;  and  that  in  the  very  great  hurry  of  business 
•Mr.  Hazen  contrived,  by  some  means,  to  get  the  name 
of  William  Graves  inserted  as  grantee  in  place  of  David 
.Fletcher,  to  whom  the  land  had  been  promised  in  the 
first  instance.  Mr.  Hazen,  on  his  part,  denies  that  he 
acted  unfairly  towards  Mr.  Simonds — and  there  we 
must  leave  it.  It  was  out  of  this  transaction  that  the 
controversy  arose  which  in  the  end  proved  so  costly  to 
all  concerned.  Mr.  Morris,  the  surveyor  general,  ap- 
parently was  greatly  astonished  when  he  first  learned 
of  the  quarrel  that  had  arisen,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Simonds,  written  about  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  he 
says: — 

"  I  have  been  honored  with  your  favor  complaining-  of  a 
Person  who  till  now  I  thought  was  your  intimate  particular 
Friend,  indeed  I  looked  upon  your  interests  to  be  inseparable. 
.  .  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  your  brother  Peabody's  survey  of  your 
land  which  I  supposed  was  done  by  your  order  and  approbation. 
At  the  time  Graves'  grant  was  made  I  had  not  time  to  look  at 
the  Record  but  took  for  granted  all  was  as  you  could  wish." 

The  bounds  of  the  second  grant  (that  made  to 
James  Simonds, j^May  1,  1770)  are  described  as  "  Begin- 
ning  at    RedjHead    in  a    little    Bay    or    Cove   to  the 
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Eastward  of  the  Harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's 
River,"  thence  running  in  an  easterly  direction  120 
chains,  thence  northerly  at  right  angles  160  chains  "or 
until  it  meets  the  River  Kennebeckacis,"  thence  wes- 
terly to  the  north  east  boundary  of  the  former  grant 
"made  in  1765.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  actual  sur- 
vey was  that  made  by  Samuel  Peabody  about  the  first 
of  March,  17S4.  Up  to  this  time  an  exact  delimitation 
of  the  bounds  of  their  lands  had  appeared  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference  to  Hazen,  Simonds  and  White. 
There  had  been  no  neighboring"  land  owners  to  dispute 
their  claims.  It  is  evident  from  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  bounds  were  described  in  the  original  grants, 
-and  from  the  fact  that  no  plans  were  preserved*  at 
Halifax,  that  the  importance  of  an  exact  survey  had 
not  been  realized  either  by  the  grantees  or  by  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  unlooked  for  ar- 
rival of  some  thousands  of  Loyalists,  who  came  to  St. 
John  at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  speedily 
altered  the  condition  of  affairs.  The  lands  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Portland  Point  assumed  a  value  of  which  their 
owners  had  never  dreamed.  The  claims  of  the  original 
grantees  were  now  closely  scrutinized  by  the  Loyalists 
who  were  naturally  anxious  to  procure  the  most  con- 
venient and  desirable  locations. 

Among  those  now  interested  in  early  St.  John  his- 
tory there  are  some  who  believe  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  wording  of  the  two  grants  of  1765  and  1770, 
to  be  that  given  by  Messrs.  Lauchlan  Donaldson  and 
Daniel  Ansley  in  their  report  to  the  St.  John  Common 
Council  in  1830  in  which  these  gentlemen  stoutly  con- 
tended that  "Red  Head",  as  intended  in  the  grants,  was 
situate  near  the  site  of  the  present  Intercolonial  Railway 
station  and  not  at  Red  Head  on  the  east  side  of  Courte- 
nay  Bay.     We  shall  discuss  this  subject  more  fully  in 

•Probably  none  were  ever  made. 


. 
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-another  paper,  pausing-  only  to  observe  in  passing-  that 
our  historical  data  seems  to  show  conclusively  that 
Messrs.  Simonds,  White  and  Hazen  always  proceeded 
with  their  improvements  in  cultivating-,  draining-,  dyke- 
"ing  and  placing-  tenants  and  cattle  on  the  marsh  lands 
on  the  assumption  that  these  lands  were  their  property, 
which  of  course  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
Red  Head  intended  in  the  grants  of  1765  and  1770 
had  not  been  on  the  east  side  of  Courtenay  Bay. 
Further  than  this  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Nokes 
versus  Hazen  and  White  in  1792  seems  to  have  been 
that  Red  Head  as  commonly  ande) stood  was  the  Red 
'Head  intended  in  the  grants.  A  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence given  in  this  trial  will  be  found  towards  the  end 
of  this  paper,  showing-  pretty  'conclusively  that  Red 
'Head  was  understood  by  Simonds,  White,  Hazen,  and 
•all  their  employees  as  well,  to  be  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Courtenay  Bay. 

Samuel  Peabody  in  making-  his  survey  of  the-second 
-grant  beg-an  at  the  place  now  commonly  known  as 
Red  Head,  and  ran  his  line  120  chains  eastward  as 
directed.  The  wording-  of  the  grant  here  reads,  ' 'thence 
TJorth  15  degrees  West  160  chains  or  unnl  it  meets 
the  Kennebeckacis,  and  thence  to  run  Westerly  until  it 
meets  the  North-eastern  bound  of  the  said  former 
Grant."  On  running  his  line  north  the  required  160 
.  chains,  Mr.  Peabody  found  it  did  not  reach  the  Kenne- 
becasis  by  about  three  and  a  half  miles.*  In  accordance 
Avith  his  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
grant  he  then  ran  a  diagonal  line  (as  on  the  plan) 
"  westerly  to  the  north  east  bound  of  the  former  grant." 
Upon  the  discovery  that  the  greater  part  of  the  marsh 
lay  outside  the  bounds  of  the  second  grant  as  thus 
surveyed,  :  Messrs.  Hazen  and  White  became  very 
-uneasy.  They  had  lately  spent  a  good  deal  in  improv- 
ing the  marsh  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Coldbrook 

*See  plan  at  page  4. 
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.Station,  and  had  established  tenants  there.  The  Loya- 
lists began  to  suspect  that  all  the  marsh  lands  were 
not  included  in  the  two  grants  and  to  make  investiga- 
tion respecting  the  boundaries.  In  this  emergency 
Hazen  and  White  sought  the  co-operation  of.James- 
Simonds  in  order  to  secure  themselves  in  possession, 
and  ■  the  result  was  the  extraordinary  entanglement 
described  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 

In  the  year  1788  Mr.   Simonds  returned  with  his 
family  from  Sheffield  to  his  old  residence  at  Portland 
.Point.     After  some  negotiations  the  difference  between: 
the  partners  were  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  arbitra- 
tors   being  Christopher   Billopp,    William   Pagan    and 
Richard  Seaman,  all  good  responsible  men.     In  conse- 
quence of  the  temper  displayed  by  the  contending  parties 
the  task  of  the  arbitrators  was  an  exceedingly  arduous- 
one.*      It  was  at  one  time  agreed  that  the  eastern  line 
of  the  second  grant  should  be  prolonged  to  the  Kenne- 
becasis    instead  of  being  run  as  in    Peabody's  survey 
diagonally    towards    Sandy    Point.      Paul    Bedell    was. 
accordingly  employed  in  April,  1790,   to  run  the  line, 
which   proved  to  be  442^   chains   (rather    more    than< 
five  and  a  half  miles)  in  length,   and   came  out  on  the 
river  near  Drury's  Cove. 

As   the  arbitrators  went  on  with  their    work    the 

•The  following-  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Hazen  &  White  to 
James  Simonds,  August  7,  178S.  It  indicates  the  strained  nature  of  the  relations  • 
then  existing. 

'"  We  received  your  letter  last  evening  and  shall  now  endeavor  to  answer- 
what  we  suppose  to  be  the  purport  of  your  offers.  We  shall  pass  over  with  equal 
indifference  as  being  totally  unconnected  with  the  business  your  indecent  reflec- 
tions upon  "one  who  removed  into  the  country  as  lute  an  the  year t}175'  and 
your  obscure  and  trite  story  of  the  "insults,  injuries  and  persecutions  "  you  pre- 
tend to  have  suffered  in  those  times.  These  matters  we  conceive  to  be  only  ideal, 
and  were  it  not  that  our  sentiments  ot  them  would  appear  too  mortifying  and 
rather  ludicrous  upon  paper  we  should  mention  some  facts  to  induce  you  to  trust 
less  to  your  imagination. 

We  have  not  the  least  objection  to  your  cutting  one  third  part  of  the  hay 
which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  first  and  second  grants  notwithstanding  we  have 
been  at  very  great  expence  and  trouble  in  keeping  possession,  in  repairing  from 
time  to  time  the  old  aboideau  and  dyke,  and  lately  in  building  entire  new  ones 
to  protect  and  improve  them. 

You  certainly  have  no  legal  claim  to  the  other  part  of  the  marsh,  nor  to 
the  buildings  we  have  erected  and  improvements  we  have  made  ourselves  since 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  until  there  is  a  final  division  made  of  all  the  pr°"- 
perty  which  we  have  ineffectually  tried  to  obtain  ot  you  for  many  years  past.' 


" 
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complications  seemed  to  increase,  and  in  the  spring-  of 
1 791 — nearly  three  years  after  their  appointment — they 
declined  any  further  proceedings  and  no  final  award 
was  made. 

About  this  time  James  Simonds  employed  a  sur- 
veyor to  run  the  southerly  and  easterly  line  of  the  second 
grant  anew,  taking-  as  his  starting  point  not  Red  Head, 
as  commonly  understood,  but  a  red  bank  near  the 
mouth  of  Little  River.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is 
apparent  at  a  glance  (see  the  plan  at  page  4.)  The 
bounds  are  extended  nearly  half  a  mile  eastward,  and 
there  is  the  further  advantage  of  counteracting,  to  some 
extent,  the  effect  of  the  diagonal  line  should  such  a 
line  be  decreed  as  correct  by  the  Court  of  Chancery — as 
it  eventually  was.  A  study  of  the  map  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  if  Mr.  Simonds  had  been  upheld  in 
his  location  of  the  Red  Head  intended  in  the  first  and 
second  grants  as  being  at  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  marsh  would  have  fallen  to  his 
share.  Hazen  and  White  based  their  claim  to  owner- 
ship of  that  portion  of  the  marsh  eastward  of  the  old 
dyke  (near  the  present  cemetery  gate)  on  their  purchase 
of  the  grant  to  Lieut.  Graves,  in  1784. 

James  Simonds  supported  his  claim  to  the  red 
bank  at  Little  River  as  the  starting  point  by  insisting 
upon  a  literal  construction  of  the  wording  of  the  first 
and  second  grants.  His  contention  afterwards  proved 
to  have  something  of  the  nature  of  a  boomerang, 
for  similar  arguments  were  used  against  him  in  1830 
by  the  Common  Council  of  St.  John  in  support  of  their 
claim  to  a  Red  Head  near  the  outlet  of  the  old  mill- 
pond. 

After  getting  his  surveyor  to  run  the  lines  men- 
tioned   above,    Mr.    Simonds    proceeded    to  lease   400  j 
acres  of    the  marsh  lands   in   dispute   to  one  Thomas 
Nokes,  who  upon  enteringjnto  possession  was  promptly 
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ejected  by  Hazen  and  White.  Nokes,  backed  by 
Simonds,  thereupon  brought  an  action  against  them  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  came  to  trial  in  August,. 
1792.  Elias  Hardy  appeared  for  Nokes,  and  Ward 
Chipman  for  Hazen  and  White.  The  case  is  not  only 
interesting  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  on  account  of 
certain  facts,  incidentally  brought  out  in  evidence, 
relative  to  the  history  of  St.  John  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago.  Ward  Chipman  in  opening  for  his  clients 
said  : — 

"The  whole  cause  on  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff  is  founded 
upon  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  that  ever  was  made  to  annihilate 
and  destroy  ancient  and  notorious  boundaries  of  property,  grant- 
ed and  possessed  agreeable  to  those  bounds  near  thirty  years, 
and  this  attempt  made  by  one  grantee  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
others  and  confusion  and  prejudice  of  all  his  neighbours  bounded 
thereon.  I  shall  without  further  preface  call  witnesses  to  prove 
that  Red  Head  is  the  boundary  of  the  grant:  that  it  has  been 
known  by  that  name  and  no  other  for  many  years  before  the- 
grant  and  ever  since:  that  it  has  been  constantly  regarded  as  the 
bounds,  and  that  Mr.  Simonds  till  this  ejectment  has  always 
claimed  it  as  his  bounds." 

That  which  now  follows  is  a  summary  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  testimony  respecting  the  loca- 
tion of  Red  Head: 

Jonathan  Leavitt  says:  That  his  age  is  45  years;  his 
occupation  a  mariner  and  his  usual  residence  St.  John,  where  he 
has  resided  since  his  removal  from  New  Hampshire  in  1764.  He 
has  known  James  Simonds,  William  Hazen  and  James  White 
ever  since  the  year  1764.  Has  known  a  place  called  Red  Head, 
about  half  way  between  the  south  east  point  of  the  City  of  St. 
John  and  Point  Mispec,  since  the  year  1764;  it  has  always  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Red  Head.  The  same  Red  Head  has  al- 
ways been  considered  the  boundary  of  lands  granted  Simonds, 
Hazen  and  White  and  they  frequently  in  conversation  spoke  of 
said  Red  Head  as  the  boundary  of  their  lands  and  discussed  the 
practicability  of  draining  the  Red  Head  marsh.  He  [Leavitt] 
has  understood  and  believes  the  lands  lying-  upon  the  Cove  or 
Bay,  northward  of  the  said  Red  Head,  have  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Simonds,  Hazen  and  White,  or  some  of  them,  since  the 
date  of  their  first  grant.  From  about  a  year  after  he  came  into 
the  country  until  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists,  he  always  under- 
stood and  believed  that  the  Great  Marsh  was  included  in  one  or 
other  of  the  grants  to  the  partners. 

William  Godsoe  says:  That  he  has  lived  at  St.  John  since 
July  1765.     Has  known  Red  Head  ever  since  that  time  and  has- 
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often  heard  Mr.  Simonds  say  that  the  line  of  the  grant  of  the 
Company's  lands  (by  which  he  understood  Hazen,  Simonds  and 
White)  ran  from  Red  Head  to  the  Kennebecasis.  Some  time  be- 
fore 1774  he  was  at  Red  Head  with  Mr.  Simonds  who  on  being- 
asked  if  his  bounds  extended  so  far  answered  that  they  did,  that 
they  extended  to  a  small  brook  on  the  further  side  of  the  head- 
Knows  the  part  of  the  grant  now  in  controversy  and  has  mowed 
hay  there  as  long  ago  as  1768  and  1769  for  the  Company.  He 
was  originally  employed  and  sent  down  by  Mr.  Hazen  and  was 
frequently  told  by  Mr.  Simonds  that  he  must  consider  himself  as 
much  in  Mr.  Hazen's  employ  as  in  his.  Mr.  White  was  always 
concerned  in  getting  the  hay.  In  June  last,  being  at  work  upon 
the  fence  upon  the  marsh,  James  Simonds  told  him  that  when  he 
found  his  grant  was  bounded  at  Red  Head  and  that  the  course- 
took  in  so  much  water,  he  went  to  Mr.  Morris  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral and  asked  where  his  bounds  were,  who  told  him  it  began  at 
a  large  red  head  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  as  you  go  into  the 
harbor,  and  after  some  conversation  admitted  he  did  not  know  it 
took  in  so  much  water  and  asked  Mr.  Simonds  if  there  was  no- 
other  Red  Head;  Simonds  told  him  there  was  one  at  Little  River. 
Morris  told  him  he  might  go  and  mark  his  bounds  there.  Ac- 
cordingly Simonds  came  home  and  marked  his  bounds  there. 
Morris  said  it  was  opposite  Partridge  Island. 

Moses  Greenough  came  to  St  John  to  live  in  1773;  was 
here  also  in  the  years  1758  and  1759  when  the  large  high  bluff 
head  between  the  south  point  of  the  City  and  Point  Mispec  was 
called  Red  Head.  Went  with  Lemuel  Cleveland  to  look  at  the 
Red  Head  Marsh,  but  was  informed  by  Cleveland  it  belonged  to 
Mr.  Simonds  and  so  gave  up  all  further  thought  of  getting  lands 
there.  In  driving  cattle,  at  which  he  used  to  be  frequently 
employed,  they  used  to  speak  of  going  from  Red  Head  to  Little 
River.     Never  heard  of  little  Red  Head. 

Lemuel  Cleveland  came  to  St.  John  to  live  in  1774,  but  was 
in  the  country  when  the  French  had  a  fort,  where  Mr.  Simonds 
house  now  stands,  about  the  year  1757.  He  remembers  the 
direction  of  the  Pilot,  when  he  came  into  the  harbour  at  that 
time  from  Windsor,  to  steer  by  Red  Head  so  as  to  avoid  the 
flats.  He  was  told  by  Simonds  the  land  at  Red  Head  and  on 
this  side  belonged  to  him  and  the  Company. 

Robert  Coltart  says  he  knows  the  lot  of  land  granted  to 
Richard  Walker  bounded  upon  Red  Head*  In  the  month  of 
January,  1785,  he  married  the  widow  of  the  said  Richard,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1787  James  Simonds  and  two  of  his  sons  came 
down  to  Red  Head,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  said  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  the  head  produced  so  good  grain,  that  he 
never  thought  it  could,  that  he  was  glad  of  it  because  he  was  a 
neighbor,  that  he  owned  the  land  adjoining  thereto. 

William  Oliver  says  that  while  he  was  at  work  upon  the^ 
dyke  near  the  new  aboideau  he  heard  Mr.  Simonds  complain  of 
Hazen's  having  sold  a  lot  of  land  at  Red  Head  to  Joseph  Russell, 
there  being  then  a  dispute  about  the  title  of  the  land  in  the 
Chancery  Court.     He  saw  James  Simonds,  Jun'r.,  when  the  last 
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survey  was  just  finished,  and  asked  him  if  they  beg-an  their 
survey  where  Mr.  Bedell  did  at  Red  Head  ;'  to  which  he 
answered,  "  No,  d— n  Red-Head,  we  began  at  Little  River!" 

Samuel  Emerson  came  to  St.  John  with  James  Simonds  in 
1767,  and  staid  upwards  of  three  years.  Knows  tl  a  Red  Head 
in  a  little  Bay  or  Cove  to  the  eastward  of  the  Harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  St.  John's  River"*  and  has  often  heard  it  spoken  of  by 
the  _  name  of  Little  Red-head  in  the  families  of  Simonds  and 
White.  He  often  picked  g-oose-berries  there  and  drove  cows 
there.  It  was  called  Little  River  and  Little  Red-head  and  was 
as  well  known  by  one  name  as  the  other  He  perfectly  remem- 
bers one  Sunday  when  he  and  Kimball  returned  from 
picking-  g-oose-berries  there  that  Godsoe,  who  was  an 
officer  of  some  kind,  threatened  to  prosecute  them  and 
said  that  he  knew  well  enough  where  they  had  been — that 
they  had  been  at  Little  Red-head.  He  drove  cattle  there  some- 
times with  Mr.  White,  sometimes  with  Mr.  Simonds,  sometimes 
alone  ;  sometimes  he  drove  them  to  the  sunken  marsh  on  this 
side  Great  Red-head.  Never  heard  either  of  the  Red-heads 
mentioned  as  a  boundary  of  their  lands.  Little  Red-head  lies  to 
the  southward  of  Little  River.  Remembers  an  Indian  and  his 
family  drowned  in  the  falls  who  were  afterwards  found  on  the 
beach;  remember  it  was  said  they  were  found  on  this  side  Little 
Red-head.  Knows  Jonathan  Leavitt,  Daniel  Leavitt,  Godsoe, 
Kimball  and  Atherton  ;  the  three  last  named  lived  in  a  small 
building  near  Mr.  Simonds  house,  part  of  the  time  he  was  at  St. 
John.  Knows  Estabrooks,'  also  Samuel  Peabody,  but  does  not 
know  whether  the  latter  was  then  married;  he  used  sometimes, 
not  often,  to  visit  Simonds  and  White. 

In  the  trial,  in  which  the  foregoing  evidence  was 
submitted,  Hazen  and  White  seem  to  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  Simonds.  They  eventually  secured  the  larger 
share  of  the  marsh  lands,  but  in  the  settlement  of 
accounts  a  balance  of  ^,1,300  was  awarded  Mr. 
Simonds. 

The  quarrel  between  the  old  time  partners  lost 
much  of  its  asperity  with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the 
later  proceedings  of  the  Chancery  Court  were  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  legal  pronunciamento  upon 
difficult  and  obscure  points  arising  either  out  of 
the  inadequate  way  the  bounds  were  described,  or 
out  of  the  numerous  complications  arising  in  the 
course  of  a  business  so  complex  in  its  character  and 

*These   words   are   quoted   trom    the  second  grant.        This    witness    was 
called  by  Hardy. 
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-carried  on  in  such  troublous  times  amid  so  many  diffi- 
culties. This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  litigation 
between  Hazen,  Simonds  and  White  never  proved  a 
bar  to  their  hearty  co-operation  against  a  common  foe, 
and  they  united  harmoniously  enough  in  resisting  any 
invasion  of  their  domain  on  the  part  of  outsiders. 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  historic  controversy,  the 
consideration  of  which  must  be  deferred  to  another 
number  of  the  New  Brunswick  Magazine. 

W.  O.  Raymond. 


OUR  FIRST  FAMILIES. 

Ninth  Paper. 

In  the  first  paper  of  this  series  I  stated  that  M. 
Richard,  in  his  book  on  the  Acadians,  claimed  the 
Melansons  to  be  of  Scottish  origin  and  that  the  first  of 
that  name  in  Acadia  was  one  of  Sir  William  Alexander's 
Scotch  colony.  I  indorsed  this  statement  to  the  extent 
of  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  at  least  probable, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  one  way  or  the  other.  Judge  Savary,  how- 
ever, was  not  willing  that  the  statement  should  go  un- 
challenged, so  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Magazine 
he  put  forward  a  number  of  reasons  which  he  thought 
proved  that  the  Melansons  could  not  have  come  from 
Scotland.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  these 
reasons  because  in  a  later  communication  to  this  maga- 
zine Judge  Savary  admits  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Melansons  did  come  from  Scotland.  He  has  been  led 
to  this  change  of  opinion  by  the  discovery  by  Mr. 
Placide  P.  Gaudet  of  an  affidavit  made  in  1767  by  one 
Joseph  le  Blanc  who  says  that  he  was  married  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Bourg,  and  his  wife   Marguerite 
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Melanson,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Pierre  Melanson,. 
who  had  come  from  Scotland  to  Port  Royal.  Mr. 
Gaudet  also  cited  an  affidavit  made  at  the  same  time  by 
Jean  Baptiste  le  Blanc,  who  says  that  Pierre  Melanson 
had  come  from  Scotland,  and  had  been  married,  after 
abjuring  Protestantism,  to  Anne  Mius  of  Port  Royal. 
Judge  Savary  now  changes  his  ground,  and  while 
admitting  that  the  first  Melanson  in  Acadia  came  from 
Scotland  says  he  must  have  been  of  French  origin. 
Judge  Savary  must  be  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence, 
but  he  is  unable  to  offer  any  proof  that  Melanson  is  a 
French  name.  He  states  that  he  has  ''overhauled"  a 
directory  of  Scotland  and  cannot  find  any  name  that 
could  be  identified  with  Melanson  or  Gallicised  into  that 
form.  He  therefore  concludes  that  a  Melanson  came 
from  France  to  Scotland  between  the  years  1547  and 
1560,  married  a  Scotch  woman  and  became  a  Protest- 
ant, and  that  one  of  his  descendants,  Peter  or  Pierre. 
Melanson  came  to  Nova  Scotia  with  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander, and  that  this  Pierre  Melanson  joined  the  French 
colony,  embraced  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  and  married 
the  Acadian  lady  mentioned  in  the  affidavit. 

This  is  one  way  of  writing  history,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  find  any  very  general  acceptance.  In 
his  first  paper  in  which  he  denied  that  the  original 
Melanson  came  from  Scotland,  Judge  Savary  dwelt  on 
the  improbability  of  one  of  Sir  William  Alexander's 
humble  Scotch  followers  being  made  the  tutor  and 
guardian  of  D'Aulnay's  children,  for  Melanson,  who 
also  was  called  the  Sieur  La  Verdure,  held  that  posi- 
tion, and  was  also  in  1654  Captain  Commandant  of  the 
garrison  of  Port  Royal.  The  Judge  is  probabry  now 
willing  to  abandon  this  argument,  for  if  Melanson 
came  out  with  Sir  William  Alexander  he  must  have 
regarded  himself  as  Scotch  for  his  family  had  been  for 
at  least  seventy  years  in   Scotland,   even  if  we  accept. 
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Judge  Savary's  theory  as  correct.  The  very  fact  thai- 
he  called  himself  the  Sieur  La  Verdure  seems  to  me  to 
be  some  proof  that  he  was  Scotch  for  every  man  who 
was  a  land  owner  in  Scotland  at  that  time  would  insist 
on  being  designated  by  the  title  of  his  property.  That 
custom  exists  to  a  very  large  extent  at  the  present  day 
in  Scotland. 

I  may  say  here  that  I  have  no  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  cf  the  Melansons,  and  do  not  care  a. 
straw  whether  they  were  French  or  Scotch.  I  do  noti 
look  upon  an  affidavit  made  one  hundred  and  forty  years; 
after  the  event  it  undertakes  to  relate  as  a  very  good 
proof  of  any  statement.  Joseph  le  Blanc  and  Jean 
Baptiste  le  Blanc  when  they  made  their  statement  in. 
1767  as  to  the  original  Melanson  having  come  from 
Scotland  must  have  relied  on  family  tradition,  and  such 
traditions  are  always  liable  to  serious  errors.  They 
may,  however,  have  been  right  as  to  the  fact  stated, 
that  Melanson  came  from  Scotland,  but  this  Pierre 
Melanson  who  married  Anne  Mius,  was  only  fifty-four 
years  old  in  1686,  and  must  therefore  have  been  only 
an  infant  when  Sir  William  Alexander's  Port  Royal 
colony  was  broken  up.  This  rather  takes  the  edge  off" 
Judge  Savary's  confident  assertion  with  regard  to- 
Pierre  Melanson  having  joined  the  French  colony,, 
"embraced  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  and  married  the 
Acadian  lady  mentioned  in  the  affidavit."  If  Pierre 
Melanson  came  from  Scotland  it  must  have  been  as  an 
infant  in  arms,  and  there  therefore  must  have  been  an 
older  Melanson,  his  father,  who  had  belonged  to  Sir 
William  Alexander's  colony.  This  view  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  tact  that  Pierre  Melanson's  brother 
Charles  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old  when  the  cen- 
sus of  167 1  was  taken  and  must  therefore  have  been 
born  about  the  year  1642.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
La    Verdure    who    is    mentioned    in     the    Port    Royal 
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capitulation  of  1654  as  Captain  Commandant  in  Port 
Royal  and  surrogate  tutor  of  the  children  of  the  late 
-M.  d'Aulnay,  was  the  father  of  Pierre  and  Charles  Melan- 
son, for  the  former  would  be  only  twenty-two  years 
old  in  1654  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  placed  in 
positions  of  such  responsibility  as  those  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  La  Verdure. 

There  is  not  much  weight  in  Judge  Savary's  argu- 
ment that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any  name  resem- 
bling Melanson  in  the  directory  of  Scotland.  The 
spelling  of  names  is  liable  to  change,  even  at  this  day, 
and  such  changes  were  far  more  common  in  past  centur- 
ies before  education  was  as  widely  diffused  as  it  is  now. 
My  own  name,  which  is  that  of  a  family  which  has  lived 
in  Galloway,  Scotland,  since  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
lias  been  spelled  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  ancient  records  of  the  King- 
dom of  Scotland.  In  1296  it  was  de  Hanyethe,  in  1424 
it  was  de  Hanna,  but  up  to  the  year  1600  it  was  usually 
written  Ahannay.  The  name  of  Melanson  has  doubt- 
less experienced  similar  changes,  indeed  its  spelling  in 
Acadia  has  been  by  no  means  uniform.  The  records 
•of  Nova  Scotia  show  that  one  Paul  Mollanson  was 
deputy  from  Mines  in  1720.  This  spelling  of  the  name 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  the  old  Scotch  name  of 
Melanson  is  represented  now  by  the  modern  Scotch 
name  of  Mollison.  Mr.  W.  K.  Mollison  of  this  city 
informs  me  that  in  Scotland  the  name  is  spelled  in  four 
different  ways,  viz.,  Molison,  Mollison,  Molleson  and 
Mollinson.  The  change  of  a  single  letter  makes  the 
latter  mode  of  spelling  correspond  with  that  of  the 
Acadian  deputy  of  1720. 

Mr  W.  K.  Mollison  informs  me  that  he  heard 
from  his  grandfather  when  a  boy  that  the  family  was 
ot  French  origin.  I  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of 
Judge  Savary's  theory  and  in  the  interest  of  that  fair 
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play  and  sincerity  which  ought  to  prevail  in  historical 
discussions.  The  tradition  may  be  correct  or  it  may 
be  false;  there  are  a  great  many  families  in  Scotland 
that  claim  to  be  of  French  origin,  but  without  the 
slightest  evidence  to  support  such  pretensions.  The 
French  and  Scotch  were  allies  in  their  wars  against  the 
English  for  centuries,  and  many  Scotchmen  were  in  the 
service  of  France.  But  I  do  not  think  many  French- 
men made  their  homes  in  Scotland  for  the  latter  was  a 
very  poor  country  with  nothing  about  it  to  attract  a 
Frenchman  from  his  more  fertile  and  beautiful  native 
land. 

When  the  census  of  1671  were  taken  there  were 
two  brothers  named  Melanson  living  in  Acadia,  both 
residents  of  Port  Royal.  Pierre  Melanson,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  refused  to  give  Father  Molin  any  particulars 
about  himself  and  his  family,  but  he  was  then  thirty- 
eight  years  old  and  had  been  married  for  six  years  to 
Marie  Mius  d'Antremont.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  Jean  Baptiste  le  Blanc  was  in  error  when  he  stated 
in  his  affidavit  of  1767  that  Pierre  Melanson  married 
Anne  Mius.  There  was  no  Anne  in  the  family  of 
Phillippe  Mius,  the  names  of  his  two  daughters  being 
Marie  and  Madeline.  This  is  not  a  very  important 
matter  but  it  illustrates  the  amount  of  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  in  family  traditions.  Pierre  Melanson 
was  a  tailor  and  the  only  one  of  that  trade  in  Acadia 
in  1 67 1.  We  have  no  information  as  to  his  wealth  but 
he  was  probably  well  to  do.  He  had  three  or  four 
children  in  1671  and  he  had  nine  in  1686  when  the  cen- 
sus was  taken  by  de  Meulles.  He  was  then  living  at 
Mines.  He  was  also  called  La  Verdure,  a  name  which 
his  father  had  borne.  Pierre  Melanson  was  witness  to 
a  deed  which  was  made  at  Port  Royal  in  1679  so  that 
his  removal  to  Mines  probably  took  place  after  that 
date.      In  1701  he  was  "  First  Captain  of  the  Militia  at 
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Mines,"  and  Governor  Brouillan  writes  of  him  as  "An 
•old  inhabitant,  honest,  loyal  and  poor."  He  was  con- 
tinued as  chief  man  at  Mines  in  1703,  all  the  orders  of 
the  governor  being  sent  to  him,  and  probably  he 
occupied  this  position  until  his  death.  In  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  at  Annapolis  in  1724  it  was  decided 
that  La  Verdure's  children  having  abandoned  and  left 
the  country  had  no  right  to  any  of  the  marshes. 

Charles  Melanson,  Pierre's  brother,  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old  when  the  census  of  1671  was  taken. 
His  wife  was  Marie  Dugast,  a  daughter  of  Abraham 
Dugast,  the  armorer,  and  he  had  four  children,  all 
girls.  He  was  the  richest  man  at  Port  Royal  in  1671, 
toeing  the  owner  of  forty  head  of  horned  cattle  and  six 
sheep,  and  having  twenty  arpents  of  land  under  tillage. 
Anne  Melanson  who  married  Jacques  La  Tour,  son  of 
Charles  La  Tour,  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Melanson.  She  had  four  children,  the  oldest  of  whom, 
Agatha  Campbell,  succeeded  in  uniting  in  her  own  per- 
son the  title  to  most  of  the  La  Tour  estates.  Jacques 
La  Tour  died  in  1699  and  his  widow  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  Alexandre  Robicheau.  Magde- 
laine  Melanson  married  the  Sieur  Louis  Simon  de  St. 
Aubin  le  poupet,  Chevalier  de  la  Boularderie,  an  officer 
at  Port  Royal  in  1702. 

The  Melansons  were  prominent  in  Acadia  and 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  name  in  its  annals. 
Paul  Melanson  was  deputy  from  Mines  in  1720.  Philip 
Melanson  was  sent  to  Annapolis  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mines  in  1721  on  public  business.  This  same  man  was 
at  Annapolis  in  1722.  Paul  Melanson  ot  Mines  is 
:mentioned  in  1724  as  having  ransomed  an  English 
.prisoner  from  the  Indians.  The  Annapolis  oath  of 
allegiance  of  1730  was  signed  by  nine  persons  of  the 
iiame  of  Melanson,  three  Jeans,  three  Charles's,  Joseph, 
.Ambroise  and  Claude.     The  Melansons  seem  to  have 
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rresided  at  Port  Royal  and  Mines,  for  the  most  part, 
.and  there  were  only  four  families  of  that  name  at 
Beausejour  in  1752,  two  from  Mines  and  two  from 
Petitcodiac.  Fourteen  families  of  Melansons  were  de- 
ported from  Mines  by  Winslow  in  1755. 

The  Melansons  are  quite  numerous  in  this  modern 
Acadia;  one  of  the  name  is  a  member  of  the  legislature 
■for  the  county  of  Westmorland  There  are  170  families 
.of  Melansons  now  residing  in  that  county,  and  in  the 
whole  of  New  Brunswick  250  families,  forty  in  Glouces- 
ter, thirty-three  in  Kent  and  a  few  in  Northumberland 
.and  Restigouche.  In  Digby  county  there  are  130 
families  named  Melanson.  Altogether  there  are  up- 
wards of  400  families  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  so 
that  the  name  is  in  no  danger  of  dying  out  or  becoming 
;less  important  than  it  is  at  present. 

James  Hannay. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  EMIGRANT. 

About  the  year  1816,  just  as  the  war  with  the 
United  States  was  closing,  there  began  that  great 
emigration  movement  from  the  British  Isles  to  the 
•shores  of  America  which  during  the  next  half  century 
•contributed  so  largely  to  the  development  of  our,  till 
then,  sparsely  peopled  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

There  was  printed  in  Glasgow  in  the  year  1824  a 
•small  pamphlet  with  a  large  title  :  "  Travels  in  North 
America,  particularly  in  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  States 
<>f  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  New  York;  containing  a 
variety  of  interesting  adventures  and  disasters  which 
the  author  encountered  in  his  journey  among  the 
.Americans,  Dutch,  French  and  Indians.  Also  several 
.-remarkable   interpositions    ot    Divine     Providence     in 
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preserving   him    from   dangers    by   sea  and  land  from 
1816  to  1832: — By  John  Mann." 

The  scene  of  Mr.  Mann's  "  Adventures  and  dis~ 
asters  "  was  largely  confined  to  this  province  to  which 
he  came  as  an  immigrant  in  1816.  His  pamphlet  is 
one  of  the  earliest  publications  in  existence  relative 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  is  of  considerable  value  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  beginnings  of  the  great  immi- 
gration movement  that  has  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  peopling  and  development  ot  the  maritime 
provinces. 

In  the  year  1816  the  New  Brunswick  legislature 
voted  the  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  our 
shores.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  those  days  in 
persuading  people  to  come.  The  desire  of  the  laboring* 
classes  to  emigrate  was  such  that  every  emigrant  ship 
had  to  be  searched  for   "stow-aways." 

John  Mann  was  a  native  of  Kenmore  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  a  plain  man  who  tells  his  story  in  a  plain 
unvarnished  way.  *'*  I  sailed  from  Port  Glasgow,"  he 
says,  "on  the  22nd  day  of  October,  1816,  in  the  ship 
Favourite,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  bound  for  that  place 
with  upwards  of  a  hundred  passengers,  chiefly  from 
Perthshire.  The  ship  was  hired  by  the  government  of 
New  Brunswick  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  Scotch 
settlers  into  that  quarter,  who  had  to  procure  proper 
certificates  of  their  character,  signed  by  the  ministers 
of  their  respective  parishes  and  also  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace." 

The  Favourite  like  other  vessels  was  infested  with 
"stow-aways,"  who  were  hunted  out  several  times,  but 
some  after  all  remained  on  board.  The  emigrants 
were  divided  into  messes — eight  persons  in  each — and 
an  allowance  of  beef,  bread  and  oat  meal  was  weighed 
out  to  them  each  day.     Every  other  day  all  hands  were 
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ordered   on  deck   with   their  bedding-,  and   the   berths 
sprinkled  over  with  vinegar. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  voyage  John  Mann 
and  his  fellow  passengers  were  the  victims  of  a  trick, 
said  to  have  been  much  in  vogue  with  the  masters  of 
the  emigrant  ships,  the  object  being  to  economise  the 
ship's  stores.  An  abundant  supply  of  porridge  and 
molasses  was  served  out  and  the  Scotchmen  in  general 
partook  of  it  with  a  good  appetite  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ing of  one  of  their  number  who  had  been  at  sea  before 
and  who  said  to  them,  "you  will  curse  the  molasses 
yet."  The  prediction  was  soon  verified,  for  when  the 
ship  began  to  roll  upon  the  broad  Atlantic,  the  majority 
became  so  frightfully  sea-sick  as  to  loathe  not  only 
porridge  and  molasses,  but  ship's  provisions  in  general, 
and  all  who  could,  fell  back  upon  their  own  private 
stores  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  much  to  the 
Captain's  gratification. 

The  sailors  proved  a  rough  lot.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure whiskey  from  the  passengers  they  proposed  on  one 
occasion  that  the  latter  should  be  shaven  by  old  father 
Neptune  as  when  "  crossing  the  line."  The  emigrants, 
knowing  that  this  was  not  the  custom  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  prepared  for  stout  resistance,  and  took  their 
stand  upon  the  quarter  deck.  One  of  them  cried  out 
*'Let  us  not  forfeit  today  the  renown  which  the  ancient 
Highlanders  gained  of  old."  Another  pointed  his  dirk 
at  the  sailors  and  said,  "  If  you  proceed  any  further  I 
shall  have  some  of  your  lives."  The  Captain  eventual- 
ly persuaded  the  sailors  to  desist. 

After  nineteen  days  sailing  Sable  Island  was 
reached,  and  two  days  later  the  ship  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  she  remained  two 
days  in  a  thick  fog.  As  soon  as  the  fog  cleared  they 
got  sight  of  Grand  Manan,  and  the  wind  being  south- 
west they  had  a  good  run  up    the    bay    to    Partridge 
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Island.  While  lying  at  anchor  there,  some  of  the 
sailors  went  ashore  and  returned  with  liquor,  which 
they  drank  and  became  very  troublesome.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  there  was  quite  a  riot.  The  captain 
was  beaten  and  abused  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  passengers  took  their  stand  on  the  quarter 
deck  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  secure,  including 
staves,  edged  tools,  and  fragments  of  a  long  ladder 
which  they  had  broken  into  splinters.  Meanwhile  the 
•mate  and  four  hands  made  off  to  the  light-house  to  give 
the  alarm.  A  signal  gun  was  fired  which  was  instantly 
.answered  by  a  gun  from  Fort  Howe  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  two  boats  full  of  officers  and  soldiers  from 
the  garrison  were  alongside.  The  mutineers  were 
arrested  and  four  of  the  ring-leaders  placed  in  irons. 
Mann  adds  that  at  the  trial  "the  Captain  was  fined  and 
the  sailors  liberated,"  which  on  the  face  of  it  seems  a 
rather  extraordinary  proceeding. 

The  passage  of  the  Favourite  occupied  but  twenty- 
four  days,  but  this  was  a  more  rapid  passage  than  com- 
monly fell  to  the  lot  of  an  emigrant  ship.  Thirty  days 
might  be  considered  a  very  good  passage,  and  some- 
times vessels  were  as  much  as  two  months  on  the  way. 
When  we  consider  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
majority  of  the  ships,  the  prevalence  of  the  dreaded 
"ship's  fever''  and  other  epidemics,  and  the  duration 
of  the  voyage,  it  will  be  realized  that  emigration  to 
America  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  was  a  serious 
business. 

Many  of  the  emigrants  had  the  most  hazy  and 
indefinite  ideas  with  regard  to  the  new  world.  America 
-was  to  them  a  place  like  Ireland.  If  one  had  but  the 
.good  fortune  to  be  landed  any  where  on  its  shores  he 
could  surely,  he  thought,  in  a  day  or  two  find  his  old 
friends  and  relatives  that  had  previously  crossed  the 
Atlantic.     As  an    instance  of  this,  John  Mann  relates 
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that  in  the  month  of  September,  183^,  as  he  was  on  his 
way  from  Quebec  to  Fredericton  travelling-  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  he  overtook  two  Irishmen  with  their 
wives  and  two  infants.  They  had  lately  arrived  at 
•Quebec  and  were  travelling  on  foot  to  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  a  distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  miles. 
The  two  men  carried  their  bedding-  upon  their  backs, 
the  women  carried  their  children  and  some  kettles  to 
-cook  their  victuals.  Upon  being  asked  how  they  came 
to  choose  such  a  route,  they  replied  that  having-  rela- 
tives near  St.  John,  they  could  at  the  time  of  sailing 
find  no  passage  except  to  Quebec: — "But,"  said  they, 
"we  thought  while  in  Ireland,  if  we  only  landed  any- 
where on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  would  then 
be  in  the  land  of  promise  and  could  soon  find  our 
relations." 

Anyone  who  reads  of  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
Mann  himself  endured  on  this  same  journey  through  a 
wild  and  uninhabited  region,  where  it  was  often  difficult 
'even  to  find  the  way,  and  roads  were  absent,  cannot 
but  feel  that  a  cruel  wrong  was  done  in  allowing  these 
unfortunate  immigrants  to  St.  John  to  take  passage  in 
a  vessel  bound  to  Quebec!  How  our  Irish  friends 
fared  as  they  strove  to  find  their  way  and  make  known 
their  wants  among  the  French  "  habitans  "  with  whom 
they  could  communicate  only  by  signs;  how  they 
crossed  rivers  and  traversed  rough  woods  and  swamps; 
how  when  passing  through  lone  stretches  ot  wilderness, 
where  for  miles  and  miles  there  was  not  a  single 
settler's  cabin,  they  managed  to  exist  at  all;  how  they 
■  escaped  being  lost  in  the  woods  or  drowned  in  the 
crossing  fords  or  descending  rapids: — These  are  ques- 
tions none  can  answer.  The  young  men,  who  with 
their  young  wives  undertook  to  carry  their  little  ones 
Kover  this  desolate  untrodden  way  had  in  them  qualities 
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of  pluck  and  endurance  entitling-  them  to  an  honored 

place  among  our  nation  builders. 

John    Mann    spent    part    of    his     first    winter     at 

Magaguadavic,  and  he  lived  for  two  years  in  the  vicinity 

of  St.  Andrews.      Here  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the 

men   to  go  with  the  surveyors  employed  to  determine 

the  international  boundary.      "On  June   n,    1819"  he 

says,    "  I    sailed    with    the    exploring    party    from    St. 

Andrews  for  St.  John.      On  landing  there  we  were  not 

a  little  surprised   to   see  the  whole   city  in  an  uproar, 

occasioned  by  a  party  of  the  West  India  Rangers,  who 

being-  disbanded  here  were  offered  either  so  much  land* 

or  ten  pounds  in  cash.      A  great  part  of  them  preferred 

the  latter.      Some  of  them  were  preparing  for  home  and 

others  for   the    United  States.       They    threw    off   their 

regimentals  and  were  furnished  with  ordinary  clothes." 

From  Mann's  narrative  it  appears  that  many  of  the  old 

soldiers  were  not  two  hours  ashore  before    they  were 

intoxicated,  and  began  to  act  in  the  most  absurd  and 

reckless   fashion.       One    of   them,    after  purchasing   a 

jacket   and    hat,  presented  his  purse  to  the  merchant, 

bidding  him  help  himself,  and  when  the  over-plus  was 

handed   back   to  him  said,  "What  shall  I  do  with  the 

bloody  dollars?     Come  give  me  a  silk  handkerchief  or 

something  for  them."      Another  who  had  a  bundle  of 

... 
clothes  requested  a  by-stander  to  help  him  on  with  his 

burden  and  rewarded  him  with  a  dollar  for  his  trouble. 
One  can  imagine  the  astonishment  with  which  such 
prodigality  was  viewed  by  Mann  with  his  careful  Scotch 
ideas  of  economy.  He  adds  in  his  narrative:  "  To- 
wards evening  we  could  scarcely  walk  the  streets  with 
the  crowds.  One  of  them  stood  in  the  market  place  al- 
most naked,  challenging  to  fight  any  person  that  came 
in  his  way.  He  threw  away  his  vest  on  the  street  which 
contained  his  money  and  would  have  lost  the  whole 
contentedly  had  not  one  of   his  companions,  who  was 
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a  little  more  sober,  picked  up  the  dollars  which  poured 
from  the  vest.  At  night  the  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  secure  their  doors  sooner  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  rioters.  This  regiment  consisted  wholly  of  deserters 
and  criminals  of  various  characters,  who  were  sent  into 
it  instead  of  into  banishment."  It  is  evident  from  other 
records  that  Mann's  account  of  the  disorder  attending 
the  disbanding  of  the  Royal  West  India  Rangers  is 
somewhat  overdrawn.  "Old  soldiers"  are  proverbi- 
ally alike  the  world  over,  and  no  doubt  there  were 
some  unseemly  proceedings,  but  the  regiment  included 
many  worthy  men  among  the  officers  and  non-commis. 
sioned  officers,  and  was  not  without  its  better  element 
amongst  the  rank  and  file.  Those  who  agreed  to 
become  settlers  in  the  province  founded  the  well  known 
Ranger  Settlement  in  the  County  of  Victoria  where 
their  descendants  are  numerous. 

The  records  of  the  St.  John  Common  Council  of 
June  15,  1819,  mention  the  arrival  in  three  transport 
ships  of  about  six  hundred  soldiers  of  the  West  India 
Rangers.  The  city  fathers  were  so  apprehensive  as  to 
the  consequences  of  their  being  disbanded  in  their 
midst  that  it  was  resolved,  "That  application  be  made 
to  the  Lieut. -Governor  to  prevent  their  landing,  as  it 
is  considered  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
city  to  let  loose  such  a  large  number  of  unruly  persons." 
Taverns  were  ordered  to  be  closed  at  night  and  other 
precautions  taken  for  the  preservation  of  order.  The 
St.  John  "City  Gazette"  says  of  the  affair: — "We 
are  happy  to  say  that  notwithstanding  the  disbanding 
of  the  above  Regiment,  added  to  which  a  vast  number 
of  emigrants  arrived  within  the  last  ten  days,  amount- 
ng  it  is  said  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of  2,000  persons, 
our  city  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  quiet,  and 
from  the  very  efficient  and  united  exertions  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
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will  remain  so."  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
our  Scotch  emigrant  travelled  over  New  England  and 
the  upper  provinces  and  returned  again  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  distance  in  all  of  over  two  thousand  miles. 

He  left  Quebec  on  the  6th  of  September,  1823,, 
and  having  crossed  to  Point  Levis  proceeded  down  the 
south  side  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  His  ideas  of  the 
route  before  him  were  vague.  He  only  knew  that  he 
was  to  journey  to  a  village  named  Kamoraska  where 
he  was  to  leave  the  St.  Lawrence  for  Lake  Temisquata, 
and  thence  to  descend  the  Madawaska  river  to  the  St. 
John.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  first  day  he  met 
with  a  blacksmith,  who  was  an  Irishman,  with  whom 
he  discoursed  as  to  the  probability  of  reaching  Kamor- 
aska that  night.  "If,"  said  the  latter,  "you  arrive 
there  two  days  after  this,  you  may  think  yourself  very 
well  off. "  Mann  adds,  "I  thereupon  relinquished  the 
hope  of  getting  there  that  night."  The  rest  of  the 
story  will  now  be  given  with  a  little  abbreviation,  from 
Mann's  narrative. 

"  1  marched  on  through  a  beautiful  settlement 
until  after  sunset  and  passing  through  the  village  of 
St.  Thomas,  I  arrived  at  a  small  tavern.  The  landlord 
was  standing  at  the  door.  I  asked  him  if  a  stranger 
could  be  accommodated  at  his  house.  He  made  no 
reply.  I  then  placed  my  hand  under  my  head  laying  it 
to  one  side  and  shutting  my  eyes,  showed  him  as  well 
as  J  could  what  was  my  object.  *0  out,  oui,'  said  he, 
turning  in  to  the  house.  He  treated  me  with  great 
civility,  but  very  little  conversation  passed  between  us 
during  the  evening.  At  bed-time  he  signified  to  me 
that  my  bed  was  ready. 

Early  in  the  morning,  after  having  settled  with  my 
landlord,  I  started  again  on  my  journey.  This  day 
being  excessively  dry  and  warm  in  the  forenoon  I 
walked  pretty  smart  till  nine  o'clock  and  then  I  went 
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into  a  tavern  to  get  refreshment.  In  the  afternoon  it 
rained  very  heavy  and  the  soil  being  of  a  clayey  nature, 
travelling  was  very  disagreeable.  Towards  evening  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  provide  lodgings  before  very  late,, 
as  I  was  in  a  strange  country.  I  called  at  the  first 
house  I  observed  and  asked  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
tavern,  in  English.  They  replied  in  French,  but  what 
they  said  I  knew  not.  I  could  not  make  them  under- 
stand what  I  meant,  and  after  continuing  for  some  time 
making  signs  as  well  as  I  could,  and  they  on  the  other 
hand  replying,  we  had  to  part  as  ignorant  as  when  we 
met. 

At  last,  night  coming  on,  I  entered  the  first  house 
I  met  with,  and  by  signs  as  before,  inquired  for  a. 
tavern.  They  replied  "No,  no,"  which  was  all  the 
English  I  had  from  them.  Probably  they  supposed  I 
was  asking  if  it  were  a  public  house.  However,  they 
made  signs  forme  to  sit  down  and  I  complied  thank- 
fully. They  all  crowded  around  the  fire  and  carried  on 
their  own  diversion.  Occasionally  in  the  midst  of  their 
mirth  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  me  and  laughed  heartily. 
Whether  I  was  the  object  of  their  mirth  or  not,  I  knew 
not,  but  I  studied  to  give  them  as  little  occasion  as 
possible.  I  did  not  feel  myself  happy  with  them.  At 
supper  time  they  dropped  their  play  and  merriment  and 
asked  me  to  sit  at  table  and  take  a  share  along  with 
the  rest.  Supper  being  ended  they  retired  to  one  side 
of  the  house,  singly  or  in  pairs,  as  they  thought  proper, 
to  perform  noted  exercises  of  Roman  Catholic  worship. 
During  the  time  they  attended  to  their  devotions,  if 
their  assistance  was  necessary  through  the  house, 
they  could  leave  them  off  and  when  it  was  finished 
resume  them  again.  Next  morning  I  started  at  day- 
light. I  gave  the  landlord  a  shilling.  From  his 
examination  of  it  I  conjectured  he  thought  it  was  either 
too  much  or  too  little.      I   then  offered   him  a  quarter 
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of  a   dollar,  but   instantly  he   made  a  bow,    repeating 
1  c'est  bon,'  which  convinced  me  he  was  satisfied. 

This  day  I  overtook  two  Irishmen  with  their  wives 
and  two  infants  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Quebec,  and 
were  bound  for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  a  distance  of 
more  than  400  miles.  The  two  men  carried  their  bed- 
ding upon  their  backs,  and  the  women  the  children  and 
some  kettles  to  cook  their  victuals.  After  giving  them 
all  the  information  I  could  concerning  their  route  I  left 
them.  I  tried  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  jour- 
ney, considering  how  far  the  season  was  advanced,  as 
I  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  by 
reason  of  lakes,  rivers,  forests,  etc.,  but  they  were  so 
anxious  to  see  their  relations,  that  they  would  not 
listen  to  my  advice. 

After  travelling  for  three  days  successively  from 
daylight  till  night,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  carrying 
place,  fifteen  miles  below  Kamoraska. 

On  Sunday  evening,  just  as  I  was  going  to  bed  at 
the  tavern,  a  number  of  the  neighboring  youngsters 
assembled.  Some  of  the  females  began  to  sing,  and 
the  rest  to  dance.  I  was  lulled  to  sleep  with  their 
mirth,  but  had  not  long  continued  so  when  they 
awakened  me,  bringing  liquor  and  compelling  me  to 
take  it.  After  complying  with  their  pressing  invitation, 
I  knew  by  their  countenance  and  gestures  that  they 
were  well  pleased.  The  whole  of  them  then  crowded 
to  see  such  a  phenomenon.  They  continued  dancing 
till  they  were  exhausted  and  then  retired. 

Next  morning  I  left  the  St.  Lawrence  and  travelled 
by  a  kind  of  road  cut  through  the  woods  to  another 
settlement  six  miles  from  the  river.  Here  I  met  with 
an  old  Indian,  who  informed  me  that  he  with  three 
other  Indians  were  about  setting  out  for  Temisquata 
over  the.  same  route  that  I  was  going.  I  hurried  on 
to  the  next   settlement  to  get  breakfast  in  order  to  go 
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with  them.  Getting-  refreshment,  I  rested  until  they 
came.  An  old  lady,  the  wife  of  a  disbanded  soldier, 
informed  me  I  must  lodge  in  the  solitary  wilderness  all 
night  if  I  should  proceed  on  my  way  so  late  in  the  day. 
I  therefore  staid  till  next  morning,  thinking  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  overtake  the  Indians. 

Getting  up  early,  I  set  off,  having  to  travel  thirty 
miles  before  I  would  meet  a  single  house.  The  road  was 
exceedingly  disagreeable,  sometimes  through  softs 
swamps,  and  sometimes  over  rocks  and  mountains,  which 
made  travelling  very  fatiguing.  I  observed  by  the  road- 
side vestiges  of  fire  not  wholly  extinguished,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  Indians  took  up  their  abode  by  it  all  night 
and  could  not  be  very  far  before  me.  In  the  afternoon  I 
discovered  marks  of  another  fire  where  I  supposed  they 
had  cooked  dinner.  In  a  little  while  I  met  three  Irish- 
men, carrying  their  luggage,  who  had  left  the  city  of 
St.  John  and  were  bound  for  upper  Canada.  They  told 
•me  the  distance  the  Indians  were  before  me,  but  I 
gathered  they  were  not  the  same  to  whom  I  had  been 
speaking  the  day  before.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
I  overtook  them,  consisting  only  of  a  young  couple  and 
a  boy  of  sixteen.  Their  baggage  consisted  of  a  small 
canoe,  a  small  hatchet,  a  tin  kettle  and  a  few  herrings. 
Being  unacquainted  with  their  manner  of  carrying  the 
canoe,  and  yet  anxious  to  do  them  any  service  in  my 
power,  I  carried  the  tommahawk.  When  they  got  the 
canoe  in  order  on  their  back  they  could  travel  pretty 
quick,  but  changing  so  often  made  a  delay  and  ob- 
structed our  progress.  I  marched  on  and  left  them, 
but  after  I  had  travelled  some  distance,  I  reflected  that 
it  would  not  answer  for  me  to  take  the  hatchet  with 
me  if.  the  Indians  were  to  camp  on  the  way  for  they 
could  not  conveniently  do  without  it.  Thus  thinking 
I  sat  down  to  rest  myself.  While  I  was  sitting  I  saw 
some  pheasants  [partridges]  close  by  and  aiming  atone 
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of  them  with  a  stone  I  killed  it.  Atter  staying  here  a 
long  time,  and  no  appearance  of  the  Indians,  I  thought 
that  I  had  better  proceed.  Being  yet  daylight  I 
marched  on,  and  in  a  little  while  ascended  a  height 
from  which  I  could  discern  the  lake,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  walked  with  expedition  and  vigor,  thinking 
to  reach  it  before  night.  Having  descended  the  hill 
my  march  was  through  a  low  and  level  tract,  which 
made  it  appear  nearer  night  than  it  was.  After  travel- 
ling  some  miles  I  came  to  a  small  house  on  the  border 
of  the  lake.  When  I  had  just  done  with  supper  the 
Indians  arrived  with  their  canoe.  They  pretended  to 
be  making  preparations  for  embarking  that  same  night. 
Seeing  this,  I  enquired  of  my  landlord  if  there  was  any 
possibility  of  getting  a  passage  in  any  other  way  than 
with  them.  He  told  me  there  was  very  little  chance 
without  paying  more  than  I  could  afford,  so  I  applied 
immediately  to  them  in  order  to  procure  a  passage  to 
the  next  settlement,  which  was  forty-five  miles  distant.. 
I  gave  them  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  buy  flour  for 
supper  and  presented  to  them  the  pheasant,  which  I  had 
killed,  for  which  they  were  very  thankful.  The  land- 
lord was  an  American  and  could  speak  English  with 
propriety.  The  landlady  was  a  French  woman  from 
Lower  Canada  and  consequently  all  the  family  spoke 
the  French  language." 

The  lone  family,  whose  acquaintance  John  Mann 
made  on  this  adventurous  journey,  living  on  the  lake 
remote  from  all  society  was  probably  that  of  John  Long. 
In  the  year  1812  Bishop  Plessis  of  Quebec  on  his  return 
from  a  tour  in  New  Brunswick  staid  overnight  at  Lake. 
Temisquata.  He  says  in  his  journal  :  "  One  named 
John  Long,  an  old  courier,  lives  here  alone  with  his 
family  and  receives  from  the  government  two  shillings 
per  day  on  the  sole  condition  of  living  there,  having  in 
addition  a  vast  quantity  of  land  around  him  which  he 
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can  improve  as  much  as  he  pleases  without  fear  of 
being  molested  by  his  neighbours.  Travellers  from 
whatever  quarter  they  come  consider  themselves  very 
happy  to  find  a  house  in  this  place,  especially  in  bad 
weather/' 

The   story  of  John   Mann's  adventures  will  be  fin- 
ished in  another  paper.  Historicus. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  TIMER, 

Those  who  can  look  back  sixty  and  seventy  years 
can  see  a  great  many  changes  in  our  city  and  province. 
Then  our  leading  merchants  were  William  Black,  John 
Ward  and  Sons,  Ezekiel  Barlow  and  Sons,  Crookshank 
&  Johnston,  Stephen  Wiggins,  H.  Gilbert,  R.  Rankin 
&  Co.,  John  M.  Wilmot,  D.  &  F.  Leavitt,  William  & 
Thomas  Leavitt,  Nathan  DeMill  &  John  Wishart  and 
John  Robertson.  These  with  many  other  enterprising 
men  owned  and  sailed  fine  square  rigged  vessels,  many 
of  which  were  built  in  Portland  and  Carleton  by  such 
well  known  builders  as  Briggs,  Hawes,  Owens,  the 
Lawtons,  the  Olives,  and  others.  Many  of  these  ves- 
sels sailed  from  Saint  John  year  after  year  with  cargoes 
of  lumber  to  the  old  country,  as  well  as  lumber,  fish,  etc., 
to  the  West  Indies,  usually  returning  with  immigrants 
and  merchandise  from  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  with  sugar,  molasses  and  rum  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Besides  our  Saint  John  merchants  there  were 
others  equally  enterprising  in  Saint  Andrews,  viz., 
Allanshaw  &  McMasters,  John  Wilson,  Robert  Pagan, 
Strang,  Douglas  and  others.  These  gentlemen  were 
very  largely  engaged  in  shipping  lumber,  manufactured 
at  mills  in  Saint  George,  on  Magaguadavic,  Digde 
guash,  Bocabec  and  the  mills  on  the  Saint   Croix.      St* 
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Andrews,  like  our  city  of  St.  John,  was  then  a  lively 
place. 

At  a  later  date  there  were  many  vessels  built  in 
Carleton,  Portland,  Courtenay  Bay  and  other  places 
by  the  Olives,  James  Smith,  W.  &  R.  Wright,  Mr. 
Nevins,  Justus  Wetmore  (at  Clifton)  and  others,  most 
of  which  were  beautiful  models  and  very  fast  sailers, 
and  many  of  them  commanded  by  St.  John  captains. 
Whether  there  were  better  seamen  in  those  days  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do 
know  that  we  very  seldom  heard  of  a  vessel  being- 
wrecked  coming-  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  our  Saint 
John  harbor. 

We  had  also  the  "  Black  Ball  line,"  controlled  by 
J.  &  R.  Reed,  two  very  enterprising-  merchants,  who 
kept  them  plying-  between  Saint  John  and  the  Old  Coun- 
try for  some  time  and  I  never  knew  of  a  disaster  during 
their  time.  But  as  my  sketch  is  supposed  to  refer 
chiefly  to  my  young-er  days  I  must  confine  myself  as 
near  as  possible  to  those  times. 

Many  of  the  immigrants  who  came  out  in  my  early 
days  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  and  tracts  of  land 
were  taken  up  by  a  portion  of  them  in  Saint  John  and 
Kings  counties.  They  seemed  to  succeed  well  and 
soon  made  for  themselves  comfortable  and  independent 
homes.  The  soil  was  new  and  strong  and  possessed 
all  the  capabilities  for  producing  very  large  crops. 
The   art  of  using  the  axe  and  hoe  to  advantage  was  ' 

their  chief  requirement, so  as  to  chop,  burn  and  clear  away 
the  forests  and  otherwise  prepare  the  grounds  for  sow- 
ing and  slanting.  Log  houses  and  log  barns  were 
easily  and  cheaply  erected,  as  well  as  outside  cellars 
logged  up  and  well  covered  with  earth,  for  storing 
their  vegetables  for  winter.  Oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes 
and  other  roots  could  then  be  raised  in  great  abund- 
ance.       They    had    all    the    requirements    for    feeding 


. 
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everything  around  them,  especially  hogs,  poultry,  etc., 
which  were  occasionally  taken  to  market  and  disposed 
of  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  other  necessaries* 
Their  log  houses  and  log  barns  were  made  warm  for 
winter  by  having  the  spaces  between  the  logs  well 
filled  in  with  moss  and  clay.  Their  chimneys  were 
chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  with  fire  places  so  large  that 
a  log  two  feet  and  more  in  diameter  and  three  or  four 
feet  in  length  could  be  used  as  a  back  log,  whichj 
together  with  small  wood  in  front,  would  create  a  great 
heat.  After  a  little  their  circumstances  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  procure  swinging  cranes. 
Large  pots  and  griddles  were  then  more  easily  handled 
for  boiling  potatoes  and  baking  buckwheat  pancakes, 
etc.  Pork,  pancakes,  and  fine  fat  herrings,  with  the 
best  of  potatoes  made  a  fairly  good  diet  for  hard- 
working people. 

Most  of  these  early  settlers  were  Irish  and  a  more 
hospitable  class  could  not  be  found.  When  visited  by- 
strangers  the  best  in  the  house  was  brought  out  and 
very  strong  and  hearty  inducements  held  out  to  encour- 
age them  to  help  themselves.  Cramped  for  extra  room 
they  no  doubt  were,  but  the  most  comfortable  part 
would  be  readily  given  up,  and  when  one  felt  fatigued 
it  mattered  but  little  whether  the  bed  was  straw  or 
feathers. 

But  with  all  the  good  qualities  of  those  kind- 
hearted  people  they  were  like  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  subject  to  human  passions  and  human  frailties, 
and  consequently  had,  now  and  then,  disputes  among 
themselves,  arising  either  through  fits  of  jealousy 
between  the  boys  and  girls,  or  through  fences  being 
thrown  down  and  cattle  getting  in  and  injuring  each 
others  meadows  and  crops.  Such  things  generally 
aroused  the  tempers  of  these  warm  blooded  immigrants 
to  the  land  of  freedom  and  when  their  blood  was  well 
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up,  they  were  ready  for  a  fight  which  sometimes  ended 
In  recourse  to  law.  Squire  Moran  and  Squire  Jordan 
were  the  two  residing  magistrates  in  the  county,  and 
were  authorised  and  empowered  by  the  government  to 
settle  all  ordinary  disputes  as  well  as  to  marry  couples 
(of  Protestant  denominations),  which  duties  they  were 
often  called  upon  to  perform.  These  duties  I  believe 
were  accomplished  as  satisfactorily  as  our  judges  and 
clergymen  can  perforin  the  same  important  business  at 
the  present  time.  Of  course  they  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  causes  of  disputes  and  generally  concluded 
there  were  faults  on  both  sides,  and  after  giving  them 
much  good  advice  usually  sent  them  back  the  best  of 
friends,  and  that  without  any  expense  to  either  party. 

The  early  immigrants  came  to  the  country  healthy 
-arid  strong  with  the  prospect  of  increasing  as  rapidly 
in  numbers  as  did  their  crops  in  abundance,  but,  un- 
fortunately, when  the  boys  and  girls  grew  up  they,  like 
their  parents,  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  world  and 
many  of  them  left  their  homes  for  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  has  everywhere 
been  noted  for  its  lumbering  capabilities  and  for  the 
facilities  afforded  by  its  water  privileges  in  every  part 
for  driving  logs  to  the  mills.  This  advantage  together 
with  the  abundance  of  ship  timber  gave  the  new  settlers 
a  fair  opportunity  of  making  money  out  of  their  forests 
as  well  as  by  farming. 

Shipbuilding  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  Saint  Martins 
and  other  places  was  a  prosperous  business  at  that 
time  and  afforded  employment  to  many.  The  loss  of 
this  industry  is  now  severely  felt.  The  stirring  scenes 
once  witnessed  in  our  shipyards  have  passed  away  and 
our  wooden  ships  are  now  superseded  by  iron  steamers. 
While  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  an  improve- 
ment  as    far  as  capacity  and   speed  are  concerned,   it 
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!has  been  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Maritime 
Provinces.  However,  according  to  the  old  adage 
'"What  cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured."  The  time, 
I  believe,  will  come  when  our  country  will  again  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  old  country  in  building  ships. 
We  have  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  I  believe,  the 
material — iron  and  steel — only  awaiting  capitalists  to 
enter  into  the  business,  and  capital  like  everything  else 
will  find  its  way  to  places  where  it  is  most  needed  and 
can  be  profitably  invested. 

Other  great  changes  have  taken  place  since  my 
tearly  days — politically  as  well  as  commercially.  Then 
it  took  first  a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  a  week  to  run 
an  election,  but  it  was  carried  on  with  far  less  corrup- 
tion than  we  see  at  the  present  time  in  one  day.  At 
that  time  there  was  open  voting  and  consequently  any 
deception  could  be  easily  detected,  and  according  to 
my  belief,  very  little  money,  if  any,  was  given  to  the 
electors.  The  candidates  combined  in  supplying  the 
electors  in  the  country  at  the  different  polling  places, 
with  lunches,  such  as  cheese,  ham,  biscuit  and  ale, 
of  which  they  could  all  partake  without  reference  to 
their  political  views  or  obligation  to  any  particular 
candidate.  So  far  as  annoyance,  trouble  and  expense 
-of  deciding  incorrect  returns  were  concerned  there 
■was  then  very  little  compared  with  the  present  time. 
I  do  remember  two  cases,  one  in  returning  Dr. 
Thomson  in  Charlotte  county  by  an  alteration  in  the 
Poll  book,  and  the  other  by  returning  Burns  instead  of 
Street  in  the  city  of  St.  John.  In  both  cases  a  scrut- 
iny was  demanded  and  it  was  quickly  settled  in  the 
Legislature  by  unseating  both  of  them.  My  object  in 
.referring  to  elections  and  politics  is  merely  to  show  we 
.are  not,  in   my  humble  opinion,  improving  in  that  line. 

I  will  close  this  contribution  by  referring  to  another 
.subject  and  that  is  the  importation  of  the  Chesapeake 
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slaves.  In  the  year  1814  and  181 5  one  or  two  British 
Men-of-war,  I  believe,  brought  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  Virginia,  a  large  number  of  Negroes  and  took  them 
to  Halifax,  from  whence  some  three  or  four  hundred 
were  brought  to  Saint  John  and  allowed  to  settle  on 
lands  in  the  rear  of  Loch  Lomond.  Had  those  lands 
been  kept  for  thrifty  settlers,  such  as  Scotch  and  Irish, 
the  country  would  have  been  much  benefitted.  Those 
blacks  were  useless  creatures  as  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Beyond  raising  a  few  potatoes,  and  not  half  enough  of 
them  to  keep  them  through  the  winter,  they  were  con- 
tinually visiting  the  city  with  cows  or  steers  yoked  up 
in  drays  of  one  kind  and  another  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  out  what  they  could  obtain  from  charitable  per- 
sons in  the  city.  Among  their  best  friends  were  Robert 
Ray,  a  noted  sailmaker,  and  Henry  Chubb,  proprietor 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Courier.  The  former  was  not 
only  very  generous  but  very  humorous,  and  generally 
after  doing  much  to  supply  them  with  food,  etc.,  he 
was  bound  to  have  some  fun  and  often  kept  them  danc- 
ing around  in  the  most  fantastic  ways.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  fitted  many  of  them  out  with  long  red  stockings 
in  order  to  have  them  in  fashion  with  the  officers  of  the 
regiment,  who  at  that  time  apparently  wanted  to  be 
more  conspicuous  in  dress  than  the  ordinary  gentry  of 
the  city.  Of  course  to  be  imitated  by  negroes  touched 
the  dignity  of  these  young  bloods  not  a  little  and  the 
red  stockings  were  soon  abandoned.  Mr.  Chubb  was 
quieter  in  disposition  but  gave  as  freely  as  the  ethers, 
so  much  so,  that  they  became  a  nuisance  in  his  book, 
establishment.  W.  M.  Jordan.. 
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Among  the  papers  left  by  Judge  Edward  Winslow, 
and  still  carefully  preserved  by  his  descendants,  are 
many  which  are  of  great  historic  interest.  The  letters 
that  follow  were  written  to  Edward  Winslow  at  the 
time  of  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  New  York — the 
last  strong  hold  of  British  power  in  the  old  colonies — 
at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1783.  The 
writers  were  Ward  Chipman  and  Jonathan  Odell,  both, 
warm  personal  friends  of  Colonel  Winslow  during  the 
war,  and  afterwards  equally  prominent  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province. 

The  letters  speak  for  themselves  and  need  no 
further  introduction. 

On  Board  the  "Tyral"  off  Staten  Island. 

November  29th,  1783. 

My  Dear  Winslow, — I  have  already  written  to 
you  previous  to  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  but  have 
received  when  ashore  to-day  at  Staten  Island  your  let- 
ters of  the  9th  and  15th  inst.,  for  which  I  thank  you 
very  much. 

I  have  been  a  witness  to  the  mortifiying  scene  of 
giving  up  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  American  Troops. 
About  12  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  25th  inst.,  all  our 
Troops  were  paraded  on  the  wide  ground  before  the 
Provost,  where  they  remained  till  the  Americans,  about 
one  o'clock,  marched  in  thro'  Queen-street  and  W^all- 
street  to  the  Broad-way,  when  they  wheeled  off  to  the 
hay  wharf  and  embarked  immediately  and  fell  down  to 
Staten  Island. 

I  walked  out  and  saw  the  American  Troops  under 
General    Knox  march  in,  and  was  one  of   the  last   on 
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shore  in  the  city.  It  really  occasioned  most  painful 
sensations  and  I  thought  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was 
upon  parade,  looked  unusually  dejected.  The  particu- 
lar account  of  the  business  of  the  day  you  will  find  in 
the  newspapers  which  I  have  inclosed  to  Blowers.*  I 
have  passed  two  days  since  in  the  city  to  which  I 
returned  upon  finding-  all  was  peace  and  quiet.  A  more 
shabby,  ungentleman-like  looking-  Crew  than  the  new 
inhabitants  are  I  never  saw,  tho'  I  met  with  no  insult 
or  molestation.  The  Council  for  sixty  days,  which  is 
invested  with  supreme  authority  for  that  term,  is  sitting. 
What  will  be  determined  by  them  is  uncertain,  many 
are  apprehensive  of  violent  and  severe  measures  against 
individuals. 

I  paid  my  respects  to  Generals  Knox  and  Jackson, 
the  latter  was  commandant  of  the  city;  they  received 
me  very  politely.  I  had  the  satisfaction  also  of  seeing 
General  Washington,  who  is  really  a  good  looking, 
genteel  fellow. 

Scarce  any  of  our  friends  or  any  man  of  respecta- 
bility remains  at  New  York,  they  are  principally  em- 
barked for  England.  I  am  now  on  board  ship  for  the 
voyage.  *  *  We  expect  to  sail  by  Tuesday  next. 
My  prospects  in  going  to  England  are  upon  the  whole 
as  favorable  as  I  expected.  *  *  Sir  Guy  has  given 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  and  recommendation  to 
Lord  North  and  Thompson,!  who  means  to  pass  the 
winter  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  writes  me  he  has 
left  a  very  particular  recommendation  and  introduction 
for  me  to  Lord  Sackville,  so  that  on  the  whole  I  live  in 
hopes  of  going  to  Halifax  next  year  with  a  bold  face. 
I  consider  the  present  by  far  the  most  important  period 
of  my  life,  and  am  determined  to  exert  every  faculty  to 

•Hon.  Sampson  Salter  Blowers,  afterwards  Chiet   Justice  of  Nova  Scotia, 
was  at  this  time  in  Halifax. 

tCoIonel    Benjamin    Thompson,  late   of  the  King's  American  Dragoons 
afterwards  better  known  as  Count  Kumford.     See  sketch  of  his  romantic  career 
in  Sabine's  Loyalists. 
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get  myself  forward.  I  shall  most  anxiously  expect  the 
letter  you  promise  me  by  General  Fox.  I  need  not 
repeat  to  you  that  your  welfare  and  happiness  is  equally 
•dear  to  me  as  my  own;  my  principal  anxiety  is  for  us 
to  get  together  again  with  some  chosen  triends,  and  I 
think  we  should  be  happy  in  a  desert.  *  *  I  intreat 
you,  my  dear  Ned,  let  me  know  by  every  opportunity 
how  you  all  are  and  what  is  going  forward  in  Nova 
Scotia.  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of  that  as  my  determined 
place  of  resort,  and  shall  of  course  be  very  anxious  to 
know  all  the  particulars  about  the  settlements,  locations, 
etc.,  etc. 

I  Adieu  my  dear  fellow,  you  shall  hear  from  me  the 

moment  I  arrive  in   England.      God  bless  you  with  all 
-j&  good  and  make  you  as  happy  as  you  desire  and  deserve 

prays  most  fervently  and  sincerely, 

Your  unalterably  devoted  and  faithful  friend, 

Chip. 

The  letter  of  Jonathan  Odeil  which  follows  is  much 
more  brief.  Mr.  Odell,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  during  the  war 
acted  as  chaplain  to  the  King's  American  Dragoons,* 
of  which  corps  the  commanding  officer  was  Col.  Ben- 
jamin Thompson  and  Joshua  Upham  and  Daniel  Murray 
•  were  majors.  Mr.  Odell  was  an  assistant  Secretary  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  his 
appointment  as  first  Provincial  Secretary  of  New  Bruns- 
f>  wick  was  due  to  the  friendship  of  the  latter. 

On  Board  the  "Ceres"  off  Staten  Island, 

3d  December,  1783. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Our  evacuation  of  New  York  took 
place  on  the    25th   ultimo  without   any  appearance    of 
disorder,  and   the    town,   we    hear,   continues   in   quiet 

•The  King's  American  Dragoons  were  disbanded  in  this  province  and 
settled  at  Prince  William,  which  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  Royal  patron 
of  the  corps. 
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under  the  American  military.  The  season  being-  so  far 
advanced,  I  have  postponed  my  intended  voyage  to 
Nova  Scotia  till  next  spring,  and  am  going  to  pass  the 
winter  in  England.  The  Commander' in  Chief  having 
done  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  a  passage  with  him 
makes  this  voyage  the  more  agreeable.  If  I  can  render 
you  any  service  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  be  so 
good  as  to  command  me  without  reserve. 

Two  months  pay  as  Chaplain  of  the  King's  Ameri- 
can Dragoons,  I  understand  have  been  received  for  me 
either  by  you  or  Major  Murray.  The  balance  due  to 
me,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  very  welcome  in  Eng- 
land. *  *  Wishing  you  all  possible  happiness 
in  your  present  and  future  prospects 

1  am,  dear  Sir,  * 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

J.    Odell. 
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Two  causes  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  division 

of  the  old  province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  year  1784, 
one — and  that  the  ostensible  cause — was  the  impos- 
sibility of  grappling  with  the  difficulties  and  complica- 
tions arising  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  a  vast 
number  of  Loyalists  on  the  St.  John  river,  at  Passama- 
quoddy  and  elsewhere,  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  by  4 

an  executive  so  far  removed  as  Halifax;  the  other  was 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
provide  official  positions  as  a  reward  for  those  who  had 
made  large  personal  sacrifices  by  adhering  to  the  side 
of  the  crown  during  the  American  Revolution. 

Among  the  first  to  advocate  the  division  of  the  old 
province  and  the  erection  of  that  part  lying  to  the 
northward     of    the    Bay   of    Fundy     into    a    separate 
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province  was  Brig.  General  Henry  E.  Fox,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  forces  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Loyalists.  The  idea,  however,  was  in 
the  first  instance  suggested  to  General  Fox  by  his 
Secretary,  Colonel  Edward  Winslow,  as  being  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  remedy  for  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Loyalists  were  beset.  General  Fox  was  a  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox,  and  consequently 
possessed  a  certain  amount  of  political  influence.  The 
unstable  condition  of  politics  in  England  delayed  the 
consummation  of  the  end  for  which  the  leading  men 
among  the  Loyalists  were  working,  but  in  the  end  their 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

The  two  letters  of  Ward  Chipman  that  follow 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  what  has  hitherto  been 
rather  an  obscure  chapter  of  our  provincial  history. 

London,  13th  April,  1784. 

My  Dear  Winslow, — I  was  in  hopes  before  this 
time  to  have  congratulated  you  upon  the  decided 
arrangement  of  the  new  government  in  Nova  Scotia, 
an  event  which,  however,  I  do  not  think  very  far 
distant.  The  separation  of  the  province  into  two  gov- 
ernments is  determined  upon  In  the  cabinet.  That  of 
St.  Johns  [River]  which  is  to  be  called  New  Ireland, 
has  been  offered  to  General  Fox.  Halifax  it  is  said  is 
to  be  given  to  General  Musgrave.  A  Governor  Gen- 
eral over  these  provinces  and  Canada  with  almost 
unlimited  powers,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  applying 
for  instructions  here  on  all  occasions,  is  to  be  appointed. 
This  very  important  appointment  is  offered  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton. 

General  Fox  is  this  day  to  give  his  answer  to  Lord 
Sidney.  He  tells  me  he  means  to  make  his  acceptance 
conditional  upon  the  going  out  of  Sir  Guy.  I  do  not 
myself  at  all  doubt  that  they  will  both  go.  A  very 
pleasant    circumstance   to    me    is    that  Sir    Guy    in    a 
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very  free  confidential  conversation  with  General  Fox 
mentioned  Judge  Ludlow,  Upham  and  myself  as  per- 
sons whom  he  wished  to  provide  for  in  the  line  of  the 
law.  The  Chief  Justiceship  is  fixed  for  Ludlow;  Upham 
is  to  have  a  seat  on  the  same  Bench.  Nothing-  specific 
is  proposed  for  me,  but  I  know  of  no  office  that  will  be 
worth  my  acceptance  in  that  line  but  that  of  Attorney 
General,  and  here  I  fancy  I  shall  have  many  compet- 
itors. I  shall,  however,  patiently  wait  the  event.  As 
to  yourself,  General  Fox  will  be  amply  attentive;  he  tells 
me  he  means  to  write  you  a  line  by  this  opportunity. 
These,  however,  are  all  secrets  which  you  must  not 
mention  till  you  hear  from  some  other  quarter.      *        * 

14th  April. — Colonel  Fox  has  this  minute  given 
me  a  letter  for  you  which  I  suppose  explains  the  present 
situation  of  the  Nova  Scotia  arrangements.  It  will  not 
I  hope  be  long  before  the  business  is  settled.  A  part 
of  your  letter,  I  find,  has  been  thought  too  violent, 
particularly  that  respecting  the  instructions  to  the  Loy- 
alist Regiments  to  settle  upon  their  lands  at  all  events, 
and  to  oppose  by  force  any  attempts  to  dispossess  them. 
Colonel  Fox  communicated  this  to  me  and  desires  me 
to  caution  you  particularly  upon  this  head.  Nothing 
so  suddenly  alarms  Government,  now  grown  very 
skittish,  as  the  idea  of  any  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  its  servants.  So  sore  are  they  with  the  event  of  the 
late  contest,  that  they  instantly  connect  the  idea  of  re- 
bellion with  any  such  enunciations.      Sat.  verb.  sap.  t 

London,  9th  July,  1784. 

My  Dear  Ned, — I  intended  to  have  devoted  this 
forenoon  to  writing  to  you  but  have  been  interrupted  so 
frequently  that  I  am  now  confined  to  half  an  hour.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  one  subject,  the  only  one  which 
has  taken  up  my  attention  for  a  long  time,  as  it  so 
materially  affects  us  both.  I  need  not  say  it  is  the  new 
Government  on  the  River  St.  Johns. 
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We  were  all  very  much  disappointed  in  Colonel 
Fox's  refusal  of  the  Government.  His  reason  was  that 
he  found  a  Governor  General  was  to  be  appointed,  tho' 
not  immediately,  and  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  not 
going  out,  he  would  not  therefore  risque  there  being 
appointed  a  General  Vaughan  or  any  other  officer  under 
whom  he  would  not  serve,  which  would  create  a  neces- 
sity of  his  resigning  perhaps  within  a  very  short  time 
of  his  going  out.  He  therefore  told  Lord  Sidney  he 
would  accept  the  office  if  Sir  Guy  was  to  be  appointed 
Governor  General,  otherwise  not.  The  Government 
was  then  offered  to  your  friend  Colonel  Musgrave,  who 
declined  it  assigning  the  same  reason  and  making  the 
same  declaration  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Colonel  Carleton,  Sir  Guy's  brother,  is  at  length 
appointed  and  has  accepted.  The  arrangements  so  far 
as  they  are  known  are  Judge  Ludlow,  Chief  Justice; 
Colonel  Putnam,  Major  Upham,  and  Lieut.  Colonel 
Isaac  Allen,  Judges  on  the  same  bench;  Jonathan  Bliss, 
Attorney  General;  and  Sir  Guy  told  Mr.  Watson  that  I 
was  put  down  as  Solicitor  General.*  Had  either  Fox 
or  Musgrave  accepted  the  Government,  you  would  have 
been  the  Secretary  of  the  new  Province  with  the  con- 
comitant offices.  But  Mr.  Odell  has  this  appointment 
under  Colonel  Carleton.  I  am  at  a  loss  indeed  to 
determine  whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  for  you 
to  resign  your  half  pay,  as  you  must  have  done,  for  the 
emoluments  of  that  office.  You,  I  understand  are  one 
of  the  Council. 

I  am  now  to  tell  you  a  secret  not  by  any  means  to 
be  again  mentioned^  which  I  have  in  confidence  from 
Mr.  Watson  this  morning  with  permission  to  mention 
it  to  you  only  in  a  very  private  letter.  Colonel  Carle- 
ton's  is  but  a  temporary  appointment;  he  goes  on  as 
Governor  to  Quebec  and  will  take  Mr.  Odell  with  him. 

*Sir  Brook  Watson. 
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Both  Sir  Guy  and  Mr.  Watson  say  that  Colonel  Fox 
will  yet  succeed  him  as  Governor  of  New  Brunswick 
(the  name  of  our  new  Province)  from  which  I  conjec- 
ture, I  think  with  great  reason,  that  Sir  Guy  is  still  to 
be  the  Governor  General.  Sir  Guy  and  Mr.  Watson 
have  concluded  upon  your  appointment  as  Secretary  in 
that  case,  if  worth  your  acceptance,  which  will  be  in 
some  degree  ascertained  by  Odell's  experiment  of  it. 
The  place  was  unsolicitated  by  Odell  but  you  may  easily 
conceive  that  Sir  Guy  felt  himself  obliged  to  provide  for 
him  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  I  believe 
Judge  Sewell  will  be  one  of  the  Council. 

I  confess  for  myself  I  am  not  a  little  disappointed 
with  respect  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  tho' 
Bliss  is  certainly  a  very  good  fellow,  but  as  he  was 
receiving  a  pension  of  .£150  per  annum  this  is  saved 
to  Government  by  appointing  him;  there  will  be  no 
salary  to  the  Solicitor  General,  at  least  none  that  will 
be  equivalent  to  my  half  pay,  I  shall  therefore  depend 
upon  my  practice  for  support. 

Colonel  Carleton  kisses  the  King's  hand  this  day 
on  his  appointment  and  I  should  suppose  the  whole 
arrangements  will  be  out  in  a  few  days  and  that  we 
shall  be  hurried  off  very  suddenly.  Colonel  Ludlowtalks 
of  taking  passages  in  the  Adamant,  which  sails  the 
1  st  August.  It  is  not  improbable  that  I  shall  accom- 
pany him.      *     *     * 

I  have  expended  nearly  all  my  money,  and  am 
heartily  sick  of  this  country.  We  shall  at  least  have 
good  society  and  live  cheerfully  in  our  new  Govern- 
ment if  we  are  poor.  Won't  my  half  pay  agency  pur- 
suit come  to  something  in  time  ? 

I  am  called  upon  for  my  letter.  Remember  me 
m.ost  particularly  to  your  father  and  sisters.  Tell  them 
they  will  now  soon  be  delighted  with  my  warbling 
some  of  the  most  improved  airs.     To  your  dear  Mary 
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and  the  little  ones  make  my  most  affectionate  remem- 
brances; there  is  no  circumstance  about  which  I  feel 
more  anxious  than  seeing  them,  a  pleasure  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Adieu.      God    Almighty  for   ever  bless 
you  prays  most  sincerely 

Your  friend, 

Chip. 


HANCOCK  AND  ADAMS. 

The  conceptions  that  arise  in  the  minds  of  men, 
respecting  those  of  their  fellows  who  have  attained  dis- 
tinction or  notoriety,  depend  very  largely  on  the  stand- 
i  point  of  observation. 

"The  man  his  party  deem  a  hero, 
His  foes  a  Judas  or  a  Nero  ; 
Patriot  of  superhuman  worth, 
Or  vilest  wretch  that  cumbers  earth." 
United  States  writers  have  lauded  to  the  skies  the 
virtues  and  patriotism  of  the  founders  of  their  nation, 
and  few  names  are  held  in  greater  estimation  in  New 
England    than   those    of    John    Hancock    and    Samuel 
Adams — the  former,  the  first  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  latter  the  earliest  and  most 
persistent  advocate  of  the  separation  of  the  old  colon- 
ies from  the  mother  country.      It  is,  at  the  present  day, 
the  aim  and  ambition  of  our  historical  societies,  and  of 
all  fair  minded  students  who  desire  to  get  at  the  facts 
of  history,  to  pursue  their  investigations  from  a  judicial 
stand-point;  to  carefully  weigh  the  opinions,  and  com- 
pare,  or  contrast,   the  statements  of  partizan   writers. 
Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  as  regards  the 
disinterestedness  and  patriotism  of  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel    Adams    has    naturally    been     formed    without 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  their  old  tory  neighbors  of 
Revolutionary  times. 
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The  author  of  the  following  strictures  on  Hancock 
and  Adams  was  Edward  Winslow,  a  descendant  of  a 
distinguished  New  England  family,  who  served  on  the 
side  of  the  Crown  in  a  military  capacity  during  the  war, 
and  at  the  peace  of  1783  came  to  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  new  province.  Colonel  Winslow 
was  a  pronounced  Loyalist,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
his  opinions  are  not  those  of  modern  United  States 
historians.  The  feeling  engendered  by  the  war  was  at 
its  bitterest  when  the  following  sentences  were  penned: 

"An  attempt  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  men  by 
covering  the  fau'ts  of  a  notorious  villain  is  scarcely  less 
criminal  than  scandalous  assertions  against  a  virtuous 
citizen;  either  of  'em  should  be  most  carefully  avoided 
by  a  historian. 

At  a  period  so  critical  as  the  present,  even  anec- 
dotes of  individuals  who  have  figured  on  either  side 
become  important,  and  the  man  whose  name  is  often 
mentioned  is  necessarily  a  subject  of  inquiry.  What 
was  his  origin — his  former  situation — his  general  char- 
acter? etc. ,  etc.,  are  questions  that  naturally  occur.  If 
the  object  be  a  member  of  the  American  Congress,  and 
we  are  told  that  previous  to  his  exertions  on  the  side  of 
rebellion  he  was  a  gentleman  of  probity,  and  that  he 
had  sacrificed  property  to  principle,  the  most  sanguine 
Loyalist,  if  his  temper  is  ingenuous,  feels  himself  in 
some  degree  interested  for  the  fate  of  such  a  man. 

These  observations  have  arisen  from  reading  a 
lately  published  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  present  war 
in  America.  The  two  leading  men  there  characterized 
are  Sam.  Adams  and  J.  Hancock. 

Samuel  Adams  is  the  son  of  an  obscure  maltster  in 
the  town  of  Boston,  who  by  an  extraordinary  exertion 
was  enabled  to  educate  his  son  at  the  college  at  Cam- 
bridge in  New  England.      Too  indolent  to  pursue  any  of 
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the  learned  professions,  he,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
took  possession  of  the  tools  and  became  a  maltster. 
A  propensity  to  dabble  in  the  politics  of  the  town  caused 
a  neglect  of  business,  and  he  sank  into  extreme  poverty. 
His  natural  disposition  to  cabal  increased  with  his  dis- 
tress, and  he  was  sure  to  be  concerned  in  every  little 
attempt  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  neighborhood  or  sedi- 
tion in  the  parish.  Deliberately  cunning-  in  his  meas- 
ures and  specious  in  his  reasoning,  covered  also  with  an 
external  sanctity,  the  ignorant  vulgar  listened  to  him 
with  some  degree  of  attention.  A  family  suffering  from 
want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  was  the  argu- 
ment by  which  his  friends  at  length  obtained  for  him 
employment  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  of  the  town  of  Boston,  the  legal  commission 
on  which  amounted  to  about  ^60. 

Hitherto  his  ambition  had  aimed  at  nothing  higher 
than  occasionally  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  an  opportunity  soon  after  presented  for 
exerting  his  talents  on  a  larger  scale.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  Hancock  had  risen  from  a  book-binder  to  a 
merchant  and  had  by  contracts,  made  in  the  last  war 
with  the  King's  commissaries,  amassed  a  fortune  of 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling.  At  his 
death  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  nephew,  the 
present  John  Hancock.  In  this  state  of  affluence, 
ignorant,  awkward  and  auspicious,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Adams.  Flattery  was  a  novelty  and  pleased 
him.  He  began  to  suppose  himself  of  consequence;  he 
was  introduced  to  private  committees,  caucus  clubs, 
and  all  the  variety  of  meetings  where  mischievous  men 
hatch  and  nurse  sedition.  His  cash  was  useful,  he  was 
reimbursed  with  honors,  he  was  appointed  a  selectman. 
Adams  continued  his  political  guardian,  made  his 
speeches  and  furnished  him  with  matter,  etc.       They 
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were  inseparable  companions,  till  an  unlucky  event  had 
nearly  put  an  end  to  their  connection. 

Very  considerable  sums  collected  by  Adams  had 
never  been  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  deficiency 
occasioned  clamors  and  a  process.  It  was  reduced  to 
certainty  that  Adams  had  defrauded  the  town  and 
expended  the  money.  What  could  be  done  ?  Even 
Hancock  detested  the  conduct,  but  all  his  secrets  were 
deposited  in  the  breast  of  his  friend;  he  might  be 
betrayed  and  he  could  not  yet  go  alone  in  politics.  He 
therefore  concluded  to  pay  the  deficiency  and  save  as 
far  as  possible  the  credit  of  the  tax  gatherer. 

It  would  be  unentertaining  to  trace  these  men 
thro'  all  their  windings  to  their  present  consequence. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  Hancock  by  scatter- 
ing his  money  among  a  crowd  of  lazy  politicians, 
acquired  a  temporary  influence  and  obtained  seats  for 
himself  and  Adams  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Province.  Here  they  distinguished  themselves  by  a 
uniform  opposition  to  government  and  by  the  most 
persevering  exertions  to  increase  the  confusions  of  the 
country,  until  this  insignificant  maltster  began  to  an- 
ticipate the  establishment  of  an  Independency.  They 
became  members  of  the  Continental  Congress;  their 
conduct  since  is  generally  known. 

In  order  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  author  who 
has  furnished  the  public  with  a  history  of  the  present 
war  in  America,  I  only  which  to  fix  these  few  facts,  viz. : 
that  Adams  was  low-bred,  poor  and  a  cheat — and  that 
Hancock  was  his  dupe." 
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MEMORANDA    FOR     JULY. 

1.  Dominion  of  Canada  established 1867 

2.  Cartier  discovered  Mirimichi  river *534 

3.  Moose  Island  evacuated — detachment  of  98th  Regi- 

ment, under  command  of  Capt,     Gibbons,    arrived 

at  St.  John,  having-  left  that  port  on  30th  June 1818 

4.  First  Shot  Tower  in  America,  built  at  Philadelphia.  .      1808 

5.  Cholera  broke  out  in  St.  John 1854 

6. 

7.  Rev.  Mr.  Burke  of  Halifax,  N.  S  ,  installed  Bishop  of 

Nova  Scotia,  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  appointed  to 

the  See  of  Nova  Scotia 1818 

8.  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  York  Point,  sold  at  Sheriffs  sale     1816 

9.  Unclaimed    letters    St.    John    P.    O.    advertised,    one 

addressed  to    Mr.  Mirimichi 1817 

10.  William   Agan  found   hanging-  to  a  tree  in  the  woods 

near  Lilly  Lake 1840 

11.  Eastport  (Moose  Island),  Maine,  occupied  by  British 

forces 1814 

12.  Riot     at     York    Point,    many    people    badly    beaten, 

Mayor  assaulted 1842 

13.  National  School  opened    in    the   City  Theatre,   York 

Point,  by  Mr.  West 1818 

14.  Pilot  boat  Thorn  upset  by  heavy  squall  off  Dippoo  har- 

bour, branch  pilot  Charles  Purves  and  crew  drowned  1816 

15.  Tapley's  large  houses  burned,  Indiantown l§51 

16.  Henry  Wright  sworn  in  collector,  port  of  St.  John,..  1816 

17.  "New  Brunswicker"   newspaper  started  by  Wm.  Till.  1841 

18.  Tenders  advertised  for  Lower  Cove   Market  House..  1821 

19.  Thomas  M.Smith  appointed  Chief  Engineer  Fire  Dept  1841 

20.  Corner  stone  Leinster  street  Baptist   church   laid....  1878 

21.  Turpentine    distillerv  established  in  St.  John  by  John 

Allan    " . ■ -•  •      1821 

•  22.  Address  presented  by  the  Common  Council  to  Major 
General  George  Stracy  Smyth,  and  Sir  James 
Kempt,  Governors  of  N.  B.  and  N.   S 1817 

23.  Transports  "  Cato,"  and  "  Vibilia"  arrived  from  Cork, 

with  52nd  Regiment  Col.  Sir  J.  M.   Tylden 1823 

24.  Jacques  Cartier  landed  at  Gaspe 1534 

25.  Tenders  advertised  for  stone  barracks  Lower  Cove.  .  1S21 

26.  Louisbourg    surrendered    to    the   English  under  Am- 

herst and  Wolfe i758 

27.  Richard   John    Uniaeke,    barrister,  and   Edward  Mc- 

Svviney  merchant,  indicted  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  for  the 
murder  of  Wm.  Bowie,  merchant,  shot  by  Uniaeke 
in  a  duel  on  the  21st 1819 

28.  Steamboat  "  St.  John  "  running  between  St.  John  and 

Eastport l827 

29- 
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Railway  opened  from  St.  John  to  Shediac ,860 

Eclectic  Library  established— Jas.  Patterson,  Wm.  B. 
Kinnear,  Dr.  John  Boyd,  Jas.   Robertson,  directors.      182 1 


JULY     MARRIAGES. 


i.  Garrison-Disbrow.— 1819.  Captain  Samuel  Garrison,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Noah  Disbrow,  Merchant, 
by  Rev.  R.  Willis. 

2.  Scribner-McCullough.— 1815.     Joseph     L.    Scribner,    to 

Mary  McCullough,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pidgeon. 

3.  Allen-Drury.— 1845.     John    C.  Allen,    Barrister    at     law, 

Fredericton,    to    Margaret  A.,    fifth  daughter  of  the  late 
Chas.  Drury. 

4.  Nicholson-Vernon.— 1 82 1.     Thos.  L.    Nicholson,  to  Amy, 

second  daughter  of  Moses  Vernon,  at  St.  George,  by  Rev. 
Jerome  Alley. 

5.  Rees-Sh and.— 1817.       Captain    Thos.    Rees,   to    Charlotte, 

daughter  of  James  Shand,  by  Dr.  Burns. 

6.  Roberts-Schurman.— 1817.     John  W.    Roberts,    to    Jane, 

third  daughter  of  Philip  Schurman,  by  Dr.   Burns. 

7.  GODFREY-WILLIAMS.— 182 1.     Robert  Godfrey,  Merchant,  to 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  P.  Williams, 
of  the  Parish  of  Portland,  by  Rev.  R.  Willis. 

8.  Major-McGowan. — 1821.     John  Major,  Jr.,  to  Robina  Mc 

Gowan,  by  Rev.  R.  Willis. 

9.  Jewett-Barker.— 1818.      David   Jevvett,    of    Sheffield,    to 

Sarah  M.  Barker,  daughter  of  Jacob  Barker,  of  this  City, 
by  Rev.  R.  Willis. 

10.  Moore-McLauchlan. — 18 15.     John  Moore,  Surgeon  of  the 

Kings   Regiment,  to   Catherine    Jane,    eldest   daughter  of 
Capt.  James  McLauchlan,  commanding  Royal   Engineers. 

11.  Cross-Gove. — 1845.       Colin  E.   Cross,  Merchant,  to  Eliza- 

beth Ann,   eldest    daughter  of   Mr.  J.    Gove,  by  Rev.   E. 
Wood. 

12.  Cleary-Keefe. — 1822.     Patrick  Cleary,  to  Margaret  Keefe, 

both  of  the  Parish  of  Portland. 

13.  Menyies-Dewan. — 1819.        Duncan      Menyies      to      Janet 

Dewar,  of  the  Parish  of  Hampton,  by  Dr.  Burns. 

14.  VEASY-DeLUE. — 1816.     Joshua  Veasy,    of   Moose  Island,  to 

Elizabeth  Delue,  daughter  of  Jacob  Delue,  of  this  city,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Pidgeon. 

15.  Underhill-McGlinn. — 1822.     Samuel   Underbill,  of  Fred- 

ericton, to  Mary  McGlinn,  Parish  of  Portland. 

16.  Love-Heaviside. — 1825.     Lieut.  Col.  James  Frederick  Love* 

to  Mary,  daughter  of  Thos.  Ileaviside,  by  Rev.   R.  Willis* 

17.  Mathew-Taylor.  — 1821.     Robert  Mathew,  to  Mrs.  Isabella 

Taylor,  by  Dr.  Burns. 
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18.  Robson-Stewart.— 1819.     George   Robson,  R.   A.,  to  Isa- 

bella Stewart,  from  Perthshire,  by  Dr.  Burns. 

19.  MacLean-Cassilis.— 1827.     Rev.  Alex.    MacLean,  minister 

of  the  Scotch  church,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Cassilis,  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Rev.  Jerome  Akey. 

20.  Taylor-Foster. — r8i3.      George    Taylor,     Jr.,    to    Mary, 

daughter  of  Lawrence  Foster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Viets. 

21.  Chubb-Lugrin. — 1816.       Henry  Chubb,   proprietor  of    the 

Courier,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter  Lugrin. 

22.  Yeats-McCarthy. — 1820.     Alexander  Yeats,  to  Mary  Ann, 

eldest  daughter  of  Michael  McCarthy,  by  Dr.  Burns. 

23.  Whitney-Brundage. — 1816.       Henry     Whitney,    to     Mary 

Brundage,  daughter  of  John  Brundage,  at  Manawogonish, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Pidgeon. 

24.  Troop-Garrison. — Valentine  C.  Troop,  of  Granville,  N  S., 

to  Mrs.    Rebecca  Garrison,  of  this  city,  by  Rev.  R.  Willis. 

25.  Garnett-Stubbs.— 1827.       Wm.    Garnett,    to    Mary,    only. 

daughter  of  Peter  Stubbs,  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Dr.  Alley. 

26.  Bellamy-Murphy. — 1819,      Robert    Bellamy,  to  Catherine 

Murphy. 

27.  Godsoe-Alleby. — 1820.     John  Godsoe,  to  Ann  Alleby,  by 

Rev.  R.  Willis. 

28.  Chestnut-Anthony.— -1822.     Robert  Chestnut,  of  this  city, 

to  Margaret,   eldest    daughter  of   Henry  Anthony,  of  the 
Parish  of  Portland. 

29.  Leavitt-Ketchum. — 1822.     Thos.    Leavitt,    merchant,    to 

Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Isaac    Ketchum,  of  Kings 
county. 

30.  TlLTON-GREEN. — 1805.     Clayton    Tilton,    of    Musquash,   to 

Mrs.    Elizabeth    Green,    widow    of    the  late   Capt.    Thos. 
Green,  this  city,  by  Dr.  Byles. 

31.  Scott-Drugh. — 1820.     Richard  Scott,  to  Mabel  Waugh,  by 

Dr.  Burns. 

deaths  in  JULY. 

1.  Kennedy. — 1845.     Isabella  Kennedy,  age  70.     Funeral  from 

the  residence  of  Miss  Thompson,  King  street. 

2.  SPROUL — 1814.     Andrew  Sproul,  age  23. 

3.  Sescil. — 1842.     Molly   Sescil,    old    Maliseet     Indian,    died 

Indiantown,  age  107. 

4.  Boyer. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boyer,  one  of  the  earliest    settlers 

of  this  province,  age  73. 
5     Pratt. — 1816.     Mrs.  Maria  Pratt,  age  61.     Funeral  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dean,  Lower  Cove. 

6.  Sears.  — 1819.     Thatcher  Sears,  age  67.     Funeral  from  his 

late  residence,  King  street. 

7.  Carman. — 1817.     Richard  Carman,  died  Lancaster,  age  60. 
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8.  Gilbert. — 1821.     Thomas  Gilbert,  naval  officer,  age  82. 

9.  MERCEREAU. — 1814.     John     Mercereau,    died       Marysville, 

Sunbury   County,   a  worthy  and    respectable    Magistrate, 
age  93. 

10.  KlNGSCLEAR.— 1860.     Charles  Lee,  died  Kingsclear,  age  77. 

11.  Beveridge. — 1814.      Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beveridge,  age  62. 

12.  Smith. — 1826.     Jane  Smith,  wife  of   Benjamin   Smith,    and 

daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  Canby,  age  37. 

13.  SEARS.--1826.     James    Sears,   one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 

Courier,  son  of  Thatcher  Sears,  age  37. 

14.  HARNED. — 1814.     Mrs.  Euphemia  Harned,  died  at  Frederic- 

ton,  age  82. 

15.  Bayley. — 1818.     Stephen  Bayley,  Tailor  of  this  City,  age 

34. 

16.  Flaherty. — 1840.     Herbert    Flaherty,  son  of  Major  Hugh 

Flaherty,  died,  St.  Andrews,  age  28. 

17.  Hazen.  —  1 81 3.      Major   Robert    Hazen,  died   at    his  father's 

residence,  Portland,  from  illness  contracted  on    Service  in 
the  West  Indies,  lately  in  command  of  the  60th  Regiment, 
age  40 
18. 

19.  Robertson.—  1825.     Grace  Robertson,  wife  of  Robert  Rob- 

ertson, age  47. 

20.  Gilbert. — 1833.       Humphrey  Gilbert,  died    at   Dorchester. 

Came  1783. 

21.  Botsford.  — 1820.      Mrs.    S.    Botsford,    widow  of  the  late 

Amos  Botsford,  died,  Sackville,  age  69. 

22.  Wiggins. — 1814.       Thomas   Wiggins,     of    the     Parish    of 

Porland,  age  22. 

23.  Lugrin.  — 1814.      Peter    Lugrin,    an     old     and    respectable 

inhabitant,  age  61. 

24.  Miles. — 182 1.     Samuel  Miles,  Jr.,  Merchant,  age  34. 

25.  MOTT. — 1812.     John   Molt,   father    of  the  publishers  of  the 

Royal  Gazette,  age  74. 

26.  Anthony.— 1834.     Hannah  Anthony,  wife  of  John  S.  Anth- 

ony, age  31. 

27.  Knutton. — 1827.     John  knutton,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 

of  the  Province.      Funeral   from  his  residence,  Prince  Wil- 
liam Street. 
28. 

29.  Harding  — 1844.     Elizabeth  J.  Harding,  wife  of  John    H. 

Harding,  died,  Hampton,  age  19. 

30.  Blatch.  — 1837.     Frederick  Blatch,  son  of  the  late  George 

Blatch,  of  Frome  Somersetshire,  brother  of  George  Blatch, 
age  28. 

31.  Hunter. — 1818.     Capt.  Thos.  Hunter,  formerlyof  the  Trans- 

port Service  -  A  native  of  Scotland,  age  50. 
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